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MU5FACE. 


•i 

‘*An important historical wprk/’ says a writer, “is its own best in- 
troduction.” This cannot be the case, however, with im])retending little 
sketches of two of the earliest European settlements in India, which, 
having culminated to the eminence of luxury and power, have now 
dwindled down to tlic condition of “the Cit^^of the Dead,” and are 
almost forgotten, as if overwhelmed, like another Herculaneum or 
Pompeii, by an inundation (5flava, thoagli in reality attesting the influence 
of that subtl|5 element of gradual deteriorrflion through political vicis-' 
sltudes whicli^ pervades all nations. 

The history of such places requires some words of introduction ; and 
the Preface being that part of a*work which is by conventional licence 
set apart to include all cxpjjlauations relative to its purpose and method, 
I trust,! may be allowed the privilege, and not b^ considered as laying 
myself open to a charge of egotism if I enter into personal details to 
describe the sfeps by which this work has attained its present^ form. 

Tw(^years have elapsed since I had the ffonour of reading before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society a communication entitled 
“NoU^s on the History and Antiquities of Bassein.” The favourable 
reception accorded to if by the members of that learned body, and the 
demands, inadequately supplied, that arose for copies among outsiJers, 
— a result that far surpassed the naturally sai^uine exjiectations of 
a young authoi^in the outsejt of his literary career,— encouraged me to 
prepare a secoiid'edition with considerable additions. In the interval 
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tliv rcn(Uui>: t)l‘ NoUvs” ainl sending tiie new edition lo 
tlie press, n eonipnnion •papei* on “the liistory and •Antiquities ol' 
Ohanl” was rc'ud hy nu' hi'fore tli(‘ said Soei(‘ty,fwliieli, being reprinted 
iVorn the last volume of its Joqrnal, now ])re(x*Ses that of Kassein. 

» 

1 have thus brought within the narrow cfunpass of a monograph toy 
researT'hes on the4iistory and archfoology of an important Sj'ctioiM)f the 

* f ' 

Nor^liern Konkrfli, — hounded on one side hy tlic site red Vaitaraui and 
Oliaul river, and hy the Sahyadri range andiVAbiaii Sv'a on the other, — 
ff\)m the earliest mystic times of the Piiranas to the present. 

Though so insignificant in size, — about sixty miles long by twenty 
broad, — this tract of land has from a very remote period be(‘n known as 
civilized, on account of the uiimeroiis arcliitcctiiral and cj)igrapliic mo- 
numents existing therco]!, and the allusions to its rivers and towns found 
in tlie (/reek and Arab itineraries^ of the caMy (*>hristian and Middle 
ages* Ethuologically speaking, the region comprised between the aliovc 
boundaries is the richest for tlie munijer and variety of races, *angiiig 
from tlie lii'Jhly intellectuaW>rrdiman to the tiger- worsliipping Warli, — 
all living, without eviueiug by any palpable manifestation their ethnic 
antipathies, among the low-lying plains and detached bills, the fantastic 
outlines of whose rocky jieaks stand out weh’dly against tlie gigantic 
esearjnnents of the Western Gliai.s. 

And now — to enhance, doubtless, the historical significance of the 

% 

place — there has sprung from amidst the two ruined cities, and like the 
IMnenix of old, as if from tfudr own ashes, the modern city of Bpinbay, 
which from a desolate and swanijiy islet has, by the intelligence and 
energy of its jn’cseut^rulers, been raised to the rank of the chief port of 
Western India, and commercial cajiital of the w^nole peninsula. 

f 

Thus Bombay- -like, ]U’ohal)ly, no cajiital city in the world— jircseuts 

f 

to the scholar tlu‘ contradictory aspect |)f being at <ihe same time 
surrounded by seats of very ancient civilization — BMddhist, Sivaite 



Malioiruidaii, aim runugucse — aiul wild country inhahitod by people as 
savage as the wice living iiv tiie deep recesses the Satpuras. 

It Tins often been refiarkcd that tlie European nations who have 
hitlierto held thg largest territorial possessions in India have at lionic 
littje temitory themselves. ♦England, wliich now reigns sovereign on tlic 
proud throne of Aurangzebe* was as late as the 1 5th century known only as 
a remol?; island in the Gcrniau Ocean. Holland, amoi^st her inorjigses, 
dykes, Tuid muddy banks, ^tter successfully resisting the autocratic power 
of the mightiest monarchs of their time, — Charles V. and IMiilip II.,— 
the chivalry of the haughty Spaniard, and the exterminating fury 
of the Impiisitors, without possessing much land at home, had become 
rich at the spicy Archipelago at the extremity of Trans-Oangetic 
India. And Portugal, the smallest of all, the unwieldincss of whose 
"'little body with a mighty soul,” as a writer exf)resses it, and "tlui 
narrow hounds of which,”* as one of her national historians observes, 
“could no longer contain the greatness c/ its native hearts,” orectecl 
a*commercial empire in the East, which for extent, opulence, and 
splendour h!id until the victory of Plassi^ no rival in tffii history of 
nations. 

It is of this vast emj^ire that the now ruined cities of Chaul and 
Jlassein were two important cmjioria of trade. , Tiny were, besides, 
when in their jialmy days, the miniature of the Tiuso-Iiidian civili/atioj! 
of the age. Within the comfU’cssed area of their walls wore contained 
appliances that imparted grace and dignity to life. Chivahy, religions 
(‘uthusiasm, scholastic pedantry, and scigneurial arrogance stamped the 
impress of their character upon every surrounding ; and e|)isodes 
vcrgijig on romance, 4ind the jiassions, misfortune^?, reverses and crimes 
amrJst a motley population, made up both the poetry and ju’ose of 
life, some incidents of which would certainly furnish as ricli a pali .ilum 
for the novelist as their con(|uests and* trium'^dis have already lent 
inspiration to Hie patriotic |;nind of Luiz de Carnoens in the elaboration 
of his ftiinous “ i*pic of commerce.” 
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Even at the present day, among the thousand associations which 
crowd upon the mind when we gaze upon their ruins, none is more moving 

than tlic tliought that we have before us the frelics of a civilization 

( 

that, whatever its faults, or howsoever aiiachrMiistic its institutions may 
appear to the present (hvellcrs on the globe, ^hcre is no doubt that it 
jinswered’ its purpose well, met best all the exigencies of the time,,, and 
when’ it became effete ceased to exist, — a mere question of evolution, and 
noVof revolutioh. To try to prolong it, howeveis beyond tfic period 
it was intended to serve in the economy oM?uman ^'^ociety, to strive to 
extend it outside the s{)hcre within which it was designed to move, 
would naturally amount to involving it in ruin. And that is precisely 
what took place. 

Among the institutions of that civilization which contributed most 
to the decay of this empire — leaving aside, of course, those causes whose 
o])eration appears to be permanent among ail nations, such as the rapid 
, accumulation of wealth with corresponding increase of domestic industry, 
the loss of their most vigorous youth, iScc., and those unjuistifiable 
accompanirfients of a viAnis administration, as pecuRition, rapine, 
and corruption of morals — were the ln(|uisition and the Monastic 
Corporations. 

« ' 

We know already ^he harm the autos da f 6 of the Inquisition and the 
'dungeons of the Holy Office did to the Portuguese rule in India; hut 
the monastic bodies did still more. They grew to be »n imiierium in 
iniperio^ and at a time when the Portuguese Government was beset 
on all sides by numerous enemies there were none the Viceroys feared 
more than the friars and their secular brothers the priests. The 
Jesuits arrogated tp themselves magisterial pq^ers, and, in defiance 
of the courts of justice, dealt out penalties U members of their con- 
gregations before their clpirches. They also collected the customs 
duties from vessels sailing tti the rivers on the margins of which their 
convents happened to be situated, such imposition d)eing enforced 
with the threat that, if they refused to pay, the crflinon planted on 
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jIIr' towers would shatter Iheiii to pieces,'^ — regardless* alike of the 
(‘xiortionatc Aature or iiiifiiorality of tlfc* blacfk-niail thus levied hy these 
lousfired and cassoelJed brigands, and the usurpation of the King's 
rights. The Donnnietfns, as a traditigu has it, ashamed to cross the 
earth's siirfacej^crawkd through undergrouiul passages, converting tin* 
cgwl iPtto a mask, ill ouftn* io repair to the haunts of’ dissipation. 
And Uie rjcaleitrant Fraiieiseans, when menaced with tlieJlKittcring of 
the s of tlieif monastery hy an arme<l galley ludess they showed 
suhnussioii to tli« (/ovefujnenf, rejilied coolly to the tlireat by exposing 
the Sacred Wafer on the wiiu^iw facing the guns, fully aware that only 
such a proceeding would disarm the enraged mariner.f And the hlas- 
pheniy of tlie religions — for such it w^as — met with hnt piety, as an 
ironleal (Commentary on the case states, on the [)art of the military, who 
would not lire a single gun as long as tlie Holy of Holies was liable iu 
he erumhled into dust. 

Siieii were, then, some of the abuses whicdi precipitated tlu', fall of the 
i'lnpiifcf? wlneh, having in the 1)eginning of tlie second half of the 
sixteenth ei*litury given evident signs of htighler times (ftwniflg for it 
in future, had about tlie end of the first half of the seventeenth century 
belied such hopes, and tlie doftni of decay was visibly stam[)ed on its 
forclicad. 

I have been from the first aware of the* great dillicullics wi^h 
which I IukI to contend, not only in disinterring documents rclalivi* 
a period tliat has added romantic jiages to Indian liistbry, audio 
individuals wlio distingnislicd themselves «thcr hy the hrillii uiey (*f Ilfcii 
heroism or the magnitude of their vices, mid which for the first time 
sec tlie light of jiuhlicity, hut also in describing monuments who; e 
decayed state defies thjj keenest scrutiny^ and in portraying an iiiifamiliar 
stall' of society, wliicli reipiires the liand of a master gening, liki* a 
Gibbon, Sismondi, or Michelet, to do it yistice. 

dc l-'lssiirtyi/, ii.j j)p. 70-71. 

t Knroio nufm'ico Liiijv.o C'maiKij Nova, l8o7, pp. Ixxv. et 

B 
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Conscious,, then, of the many imperfections of the work, I have still 
retained for it the heading of ‘ .Notes,” first applied to a modest brief 
paper on the subject, although the latter has now grown ii>to an 
attempt to give a general descriptuni of the t\»o settlements, — written 
amidst numerous other engagements of both a i?irofessional and literary 
charactcr/^~which, with much dillideiiee, I'Submit to the judgment^of 
the public, whose indulgence 1 would crave. 

j) * 

Now a Avord about the illustrations. Tln^s,^ have ^beeu a continual 
source of annoyance to me. No sooner were photographs of the ruins 
taken than they began to fade away. I’he ruins that did not admit of 
the a])plicatiou of the camera had to be submitted to the lithographic 
art, but in no instance did they come up to the standard of my 
aestlictics, as they Avill not, I am afraid, to that of the reader. Wood 
or copper engraving done in Europe would have certainly pleased me 
more in all respects, but the disttmee Avas the obstacle. I had the 
ajtcrnativc of either suppressing the illustrations altogether, or publishing 
them just as they arc. 1 have preferred to adopt the latter course only 
in consiueration of the fact tlxnt tlic state of the ruins is very ])recarious, 
and the villagers, like the mcdiieval lionuuis, who built their palaces 
with the stones of the Flavian /Vm])hitheatre, are removing the materials 
from the remnants of the convents and churches ♦o build their own houses ; 
so that if deferred, unle^ss there Avas another man to take my place, of 
Avkich there is no probability just now, the ruins AAonld run into mounds 
of earth, and no record of their shape would be left to the present and 
future generations. 

In conclusion, 1 gladly take this oj)portinuty of recording my obliga- 
tions to several gentlemen for their kind assistaiic<; : to none more so 
than to Dr. Oliver Codriiigton, Honorary Secretary, Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; i,Mr. Alexander Kyd Nairne, C.S., author 
of “The Koiikan;” and Mr. James Macnabb Campbell, C.S., on 
the special duty of compiling the Gazetteer. I am, further, not a little 
iiulebted for many valuable suggestions to Commeudatore Cristoforo 
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Negri, uf I'uriii, and Captain Richard F. linrton, Brllish Consul at 
'Frieste, twoidistinguishtttf names in* the department of geographical 
research. To these ‘and all the other gentlemen who have made me 
loans' of old manusori[)ts or rare works my hearty acknowledgments 
are due. 

tJUNiuaij^ iia ^iiiyuAi, 
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^ 0 T E S 


ON THE 

History #nd Antiouities of Chaul. 


TtiV ancient of Cliaul, now called Revadanda# is built on the 
nortlu^rn extremity of a jiarrow strip of territory on the mainland of 
the North Kohkan, vvhiclr with the promontory of the J/orro, or Kojle, 
lying about one mile distant olj to the south, encloses the well-known 
harbour of the same name. It is situated in 18° 33* N. Lat., and 72° 
.VJ' E. Long., and is about 30 miles south-east of Bombay. 

Adjoining the above, on the margin of the same creek, is the still 
more ancient city of (Miampavatl, the origin and political existence of 
which are lost in the dim traditions of the past. It lies as if wedged 
in Ixitween llevadancla anti the hog-backed hills behind, only two miles 
further to the north-easi? and connected with the former by a long 
shady strcv t — tlic dismal remain^ of whattwas once a pleasant avenue 
oT trees. It is referred to in old Portu"'”^®^ />lirnmVlp<s nc Chnul tip 
cinWi or ^ IJ pper Chaul.* 

Geologically speaking, the whole h'act in and aiioul uiiaui is louna 
io consist of horizontal strata of liasalt and similar rocks. In the 
highland of Chaul, comprising «tii uneven jiicce of ground broken through 
l)y low ridges separated by slightly undulating valleys, the trap is found 
to he the most conspicuous geological feature of the country. This high- 
land tcrminatcji on one side at the foot of the gigantic escarpment which 
walls in the extensive plateau of the iJakhan from the low j^aius of the 
Kofi k an, and rises on the other abruptly in a spur to the north wa^'d, 
which Js distinctly seen from tlic sea. The trap is met with either 
in tabular masses a few feet below the soil, or projecting through the 
surlace in irregular shapeless boulders varying in size from a few inches 
to several feet in diameter. Some of these display ferruginous bands 
of the hydrated peroxide of iron or brown hmmatitc, imparting to it a 
line not nn.similar in appearance to the iSteritic coloration so promi- 
nent among the hills of the Southern Koiikaii. The boulders are, 
moreover, foiwd to bo basaltic in structure, and to rest on beds of the 
fresh-water sliales. 
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Nearer to the seaport, which — iiotwitlistaii(Kng accommodation for 
large vessels has been decreasing for years, ^ owing to silting up and 
other causes — is a convenient one for the coast craft, being from six 
to seven fathoms of water in depth, although at the entrance of the 
bay it is only three fathoms deep, * the shoals are so numerous 
as to be ranked among the triple lions of Cliaul, which, according 
to the popular notion, consist of 360 temples, 360 tanks, a^id 300 
shoals. There is a tradition current among the maritime population, 
of the place, which is fully borne out by history, that loiig before 
Suali, Basscin, and Bombay rose into reputation as ‘harbours, Cbaul 
was a safely navigable river and a very commodious roadstead. It is 
necessary to remark, however, that this reputation was earned and 
maintained in the days of tlic infancy of navigation, when the tonnage 
fof the largest vessel did not, perhaps, exceed that of the ordinary 
Portuguese caravel. Tliis land-locked inlet, moreover, not unlike 
several others on tlic coast, has in course of centuries been gradually 
filled up, not only by the silt and sand deposited by the stream enter- 
ing it, but also by other causes. Close to the shore — for instance, 
where the ruins of the fort stand in picturescpie ij^olation, surrounded * 
by the grey sands of the surf-beaten beach — an agglutinated calcareous 
mass of shells and gravel is A)nnd, boiinded on one side by what i^ 
neither {and npr water, but, a muddy compound, which the tropical 
sun succeeds ♦hi a while in rendering fit for a mangrove swamp ; and 
on tlie other by liillocks of drifted sand periodically bathed by tidal 
water, in which the Ehjums atumarins, Pandanus odomiimmati, Scilfa 
vonimunis^ and a few hardy descriptions of veeds and grasses bind 
together the light covering of the soil, until there is a sufficient 
coijsisteucy for the cocoanvit palm to secure a firm hold, or for the 
rice-fields to make their advances, resulting in the end ip that steady 
though gradual lilling up of the river-bed which has rendered it im- 
pasi.ab\e for modern ships. ^ 

Thus Chaul has fallen froui the proud position of one of the‘'prin- 
, cipal commercial centres of Western India into so deplorable an 
obscurity that even 'riiorntou’s Gazetteer of India dismisses the whole 
subject iu only twm lines. * 

Tliough limited in extent, ithis section of the coast is fully compen- 
sated for its scantiness of span'i by tKc dept\\ and variety of materials, 
wbioli afford a wide field for the geologist. There is perhpps no land in 

* TnJiite Dirf'ctor\i, Lond. 1817, vol. i., p. 303. * 
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tlie vicinity of BornbayVliicli will, iu all probability, repay the curiosity 
and careful search of the sc^ieutiHc inquirer aKS Chaul: for the chemical 
and lithological peculiaritie\s of its fonnatioiis, the varieties of minerals 
coytaincd in them, the fossil shells, though mostly of the littoral or 
estuary species, fiynid in the intertrappean beds, the mammalian re- 
mains of the Miocene and Pliocene conglomerates, which are by no 
means trare here, a*nd its, peculiar flora and fauna, are really worth 
studying. But archieolftgy. rather than natural history, being the 
theiiA^ oflhis sketch, I must pause here. , • . 

.\t^iong the early Hindus the ancient city of Chaul was known by 
the name of (C^iRmpavati) and stated in some of ijieir 

meagre extant records to hjve been the capital of an independent 
kingdom situated iu the Parasuramakshetra of the Puranic geogra- 
phers. Various accounts of the origin of the name are given, such 
as ‘ a place abounding iu champa trees* {Mickeiia Champaca) — a 
supposition that I did not find myself warranted in entertaining, 
because of the total absence of any mention of that tree in the toler- 
ably exhaustive list of plants of the district published by Ilearnf, 
until I had the opport^iuity myself to count tlieni in dozens in a 
single gar'^en within the fort. /Phe otli^r account, and perhaps the 
ftjorc plausible of the two, is tliat which ascribes tlie foundation of the 
city to a kii\g called (fliainpa, whose name If, moreover, luJt imfr^lquently 
meutioued iu the Purauas, and elsewhere. J The cit/ of Champa- 
pura, for instance, is said to have been founded by a king of this name. 
Tliis is tin* royal Buddhist ci(y situated on tlie Ganges near the 
modern Bhagalpur, aifll formerly inhabited by the descendants of 
Ikshvaku. This name is traceable again in tli^ designations of several 
other places, such as Cham]>auir, Champavat, &c. lii Bramhottara 
Khanda of tllie Skanda Purdm, ch. xvi., a description is given 
of lour Indian cities, which are named Simautini, Varmaiii, Champa- 
vati, and Mathura, Again, mention 4s made of it in the FeJnl- 
pQ.nchhvihkali and in the Kathnrnara ; hut unfortunately there is 
nowhere evidence to connect any of these with Chaul. 

The name of llevadaiida appears to be a reversion to one of its an- 
cient Puranic designations, ‘ Reva ’ being the name of the holy stream of 

* P. injra. 

t Report of the CoJaha Ayency, Bomb, 1854, p]). 26 ei seq. 

J H. 11, Wilson’s VfshKii Rurdnaj Loud. 1820, p, 415. 
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Narmada (Nerbudda), which, like the Ganga, 'lias given its sacred 
name to many a rivulet. This is, however, a mere hypothesis. 
There are other explanations afso respecting tlie etymology of the 
word Revadauda, one of whudi traces it to a tradition current among 
the Bnlhmans of tlie coast to the effect that when Krishna was 
reigning in Gujarat he had assigned tlic southern part of his kingdom^ 
which embraced a considerable portion of ^ the Northern Kpiikan, 
for the support of lievati, tlie wife of his hrotilier Ralarama, and that 
the ‘Revi^ikshetra, ’ or ‘country of Revati,’ which is often n'lentimied 
in the Puranas, corresponds to the modern Revadlinda.'^ Others, 
again, jirofess to have found its origin from inserijK’ions. A stone 
pillaV was discovered near Government House, JJombay (Parell?), 
containing an inscription, dated 1102 a.s. (1181 a.d.), written in 
Hie Devanagari character, mostly in the Sanskrit language, but con- 
taining a curse in old Marathi, referring to a grant of gardens in 
the village of Mandaiili, hi tlm district ofThadda (Thulla ?), by f^ri- 
mat-Aparaditya, Prince of (lie Kohkuu — his ancestors’ names being 
iiiifortuiiately omitted, thus leaving us entirely in the dark as to his 
pedigree or descendants — to the temple of Sri^VaijUnatha (Mahadeva), 
situated in the town of Rabavanti, in which, it is mentioned, there 
were many merchants living!f This ^Rabavanti is snpjiosed by tlie^ 
late Prgfcssoi^ Wilson I to^eorresjioud to Revadauda, fropi the cir- 
eiunstance of (its having liecn inhabited by merchants, and from its 
luimc being recorded in the monumental stone-pillar — a not nneom- 
moil form of nieinorial — in the neighbourhood of Chaul ; while tht> 
ohjeetion raised against tlie date 1181 as beyig that in which the 
Tagara rajas of Padma Nfila (Pannalla) ruled the Kofikan (among 
wlmni ther<* is no mention made of such a name as Aparaditya) is 
easily got over by supposing that tbls individual must have been 
simply a •diieftain governing ilie IJpjicr Ivohkan, or Chaul and 
its imi^iodiaU; vicinity, owing allegiance to tlic Tagara rajas, and per- 
haps from sheer vanity or pretentious exaggeration of his title s/yhng 
himself “ Pi'ince of the Kohkau.” 

We tread oil comparatively safe ground as we proceed to* identify 
Chaul with its name as given by Western writers. Their itineraries of 
a const line which was the best known of any part of India to the 

t J. li. .'ts. liUJul. lMy>, Vol. ili., j>, 

; /tuci., p. 387. 
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Alexandrian mcrclianls, during llie first and second centuries of our 
era, and to \^\u) Arabs, Uit successor's in the right line of some of 
Ptolemy's authorities, in the Middle Ages, altliougli vague on the point 
of*Iocations of the names with respect to the latitude, afford indications 
for ideiitilieation fertaiiily worth rei^owling. Among tliesc writers the 
foremost are, of course, Ptolemy, Arrian, and the author of the Pcriplua 
^laru^Fjryfhrcpjy variously estimated to have been written hetween 
80 and 150 a.d. Jt may be desirable to mention here the an- 
proxunate dates, of the above geographical writt#rs : — Periplns 80, 
Ptolpmy i:i0, Arrian ^150. The first calls Chaul the next 

two 2t/xvXXfi.t *These wames are, again, sujijioscd by Itcinaud^ to 
correspond to Symola, Cliynola, or Malakuta, and by Y ule § to 
Chimolo of the Chinese pilgrim llweii Thsaiig. 1| Another writer, 
far older than these, tells us that Chaul, if Castaldiis’ supposition is 
right, is the Commie of Ptolemy .^j 

Among the Arab and Persian writers wt have first in the order 
of ehronologieal precedence Masndi, the celehrati'd Arab historian and 
^ geogrnj)her, who naipes ^^'haul (^^aiinur) and refers to it thus:— 

“ I visited the city of S?iimur, situated on the coast of Par, and one of 
the (lepen leneies of Balhara, in the yetr .‘fO I (Olll a.d.).’' Then he 
goes on to relate that at that time tlie reigning prince was named 

(Janja), whicli name, lleinaud informs us,^* is also fonjid recorded in 
a copper- plate discovered about eighty yi^ars ago in the neighbourhood 
of (3hnnl, and which is dated vlrca 1018 a.d., indicating that the 
prin^j* had reigned there some time previous to tlic advent of the 
famous author of the Meadows of Cold. This ))riiice is perhaps 
the Sri Chhinna Deva Raja, of the Silahara family, descended from 
the royal line^of Tagara, and cliief of tributary rajas, who reigned 
in I'haiTui oter 1,400 villages of the Koiikan, and wjiose name 
is recorded on some copper- plates discovered at the. village^ of 

* Poriplus Maris Enjthrcei, edit. Blaiicard, p. 172. 

t Gpograithie de Ptolemee, liv. vii., chap. 1. 

X Memoire geograpliinuCf histm'iuue ei scientijlqiw sur I’lnde* Paris, 1849, 

pp. 220-221. 

§ Cathay and the way thither^ Lond. 1866., vol, i., p. cxcii. 

^ Fo^-Kou^-Ki, p. 391, No. 94 ; and Julien’s de 'Xiouen Thsang^ p. 420. 

IT Sir Herberth Travels^ Lond. 1665, p. 348. 

Memoire, he. cit., and Jour. Asiatique, Serie IV., tome 4, pp. 263-264. 
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Bhanilupa.* Masudi then tells ns that th^rc were about ten 
thousand Mahomedans in tlie city of* Saimur from Siraf, Oman, 
Bassora, Bagdad, &c., exclusive of vvliat he calls (bals'tr), Le, 
children of Arabs born in the country. He goes on to relate that 
the Mahomedans of the place Had at their head a ,man elected from 
among themselves whose title was {^nazanui)^ who was invested 

with power by the prince of the country, , to whom lie owed feaky, and 
that in our author’s time the individual, who* tilled this high post of 
Hazama calleij Abu Said.f ^ *’ 

The Lar, also called Lardesa, mcmtioiied by .Yasndi, is evidently the 
terri/.ory of Gujarat and the Northern Kohkau, emLracing Broach, 
Thana, and (yhaul, and which name is cgivcn by Ptolemy as LarikL 
The connection between liar and Gujarat is so intimate that Ibn Said 
speaks, on Ahulfeda’s authority, of the two names as identical ; and it 
was probably a political rather than a geographical division of the 
kingdom of Balhara. The sea to the west of the coast was also called 
in the early Mahomedan times, ‘ the sea of Lar, ’ and the language 
spoken on its shores is by Masudi named ‘ Lan;.’ ^ 

As regards Balliarri, whom Masudi mentions as the reigning prince 
to whom Saimiir was trlbutarj*, it has long been identified as'the name 
of the dynasty which reigned at Valahhi (Valabhijuira) in Gujarat* 
and according^o Solimaii, a?iicrchant and one of the greatest travellers 
of his age, was in his time the chief of all the princes in India, the 
latter acknowledging his prceiiiinciice ; while the Arabs themselves were 
shown great favours and enjoyed great privileges in his dominions. J 
Next in order is Ihn Muhalhal, who, it is supposed, visited the 
city of Chaul, which hehlso calls Saimur, in the year 941 a.d., or about 
twenty-five years after Masudi. Ilis whole narrative is^unfortunately 
not extant, and the extracts made from his work by Yakut, Kazwini, 
Kufd de Schloezer, and others have caused doubts to be raised as to the 
genuineness of his travels, made up, as they are, of so many loos^, frag- 
ments. There are, however, reasons to believe that the traveller was in 
India about the middle of the tenth century (942 a.d.), when he ac- 

./our. R. Soc., vol. ii., pp. 383-3i?4. The plate was discovered in 
1830 at Bh/lndupa, in Salsottc. is dated 948 Saka (1027 a.d.). 

t liarnn6ij-al’Dzelieh,iom^\, 0)1. 49; and Les Pmme.s d’ Or, par MM. Bar. 
bier de Meynard and Pa ver de Coiirteillo, Paris, 1861-66, p. G6. 

J Sir H. M. Elliot's Histnrif of JyifJia, ^c., Bond. 1807, vol.* i., p. 4 ; ano 
liassoifs fad. AO^r., vol. ill, pp. ,f>33 r / * 
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fornpanied the Chinese Ambassador from the King of China, Kalin Bin 
IShakhabar, ^who had arrived at the^ eourt of Nasri Bin Ahmed Bin 
Ismail, of the Samanidie at Bokhara, to negotiate a marriage between his 
Kkig’s daughter and Noah the son of Nasri. Ibn Muhalhal speaks of 
Chaul thus : — “ Ai; another foot of the* mountain towards the north is 
the city of Saimur^y wiiosc inhabitants are of great beauty, and said 
be •descended from ilbir^s and Chinese. From this’ place also 
^aimur wood is named, 1:hough it is only brought thither for sale.” * 
Zaka*i-iya-al-Kazyinl, who compiled his works from the wrifings of Ibn 
Mul^alhal and others j^ter the middle of the thirteenth century, says 
of Saimur : — “ A. city of Hind near the coniines of Sind (an Ar^tbic 
demarcation). The people i^re very beautiful and handsome, from 
being born of Turk and Indian parents. There are Musalmans, Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Fire-worshippers there. The merchandize of the Turks* 
is conveyed hither, and the aloes called Saimiiri are naaaed from this 
place. The temple of Saimiir is an idol-temple, on the summit of a 
high eminence, under the charge of keepers. There are idols in it of 
turquoise and haijddak^^ stone like a ruby), wdiich are highly vener- 
"ated. In the city thcrc*are mosques, Christian churches, synagogues, 
and fire-tern|)les. The infidels do not slj^ughter animals, nor do they 
if at flesh, fish, or eggs ; but tliere are some who will eat animals that 
have fallen ’down precipices, or that have Iteeii gored to dfrath, Ifut they 
do not eat those that have died a natural death. Hus information has 
been derived from Misar Bin Muhallul, author of the Ajnibu-Uhiddan^ 
who travelled into various countries and recorded their wonders. 

Then follow two contemporary travellers, Shaikh Aim Ishak and Ibn 
Haukal. They are supposed to have writteft about the middle of 
the tenth century (340 a.h., 951 a. d.). The former is a litlle 
anterior in pmut of time to Ibn Ilaukal, but they both rpet in the 
valley of the Indus and compared notes, and exchanged observations. 
The text of Shaikh Abii was first published by Dr. Moeller at Gotha 
in 18.‘f9, under the title of Liber Clamatiun^ and a translation of the 
same into German appeared in 1815, and of a portion of it into Italian 
in 1842. He places Saimur among the “ cities of Hind” in contradis- 
tinction to the ‘‘ cities of Sind,” and refers to it thus ; — “ From Kam- 
haya to Saimur is the land of the fialhar^, and in it there are several 


* Cathay f tit supra^ p. cxi. 
t Elliot, ut supra f p. 97, 
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kings/’ Then, again, in reference to distances he says : — “ From 
vSindaii to Saiinur five days. Between Saimur and Sarandib fifteen 
days/’*^ Ibn Haukal, in his Ashkdln4 Bilqdy uses the same words as 
his fellow-traveller in his references to Saimnr.f r 

Next comes the most aceuratYi of all Arab writers' of the time, Abu 
Rihan Al*Birun5. He wrote about 1030 a.d. He emails Chaiil Jahnur, 
and says : It is situated to the south of**T{ina, in tlie couVitry 
Lriran.”t 

Ediisi, who wroVc about the year 548 A.n. (1153 ‘a.d.), writes the 
name of the city thus — {Saimvr), and, 'as Jau))ert has it, ‘fixes 
its position as follows: — “ He la [Barouh, i.e. Broach] a Seimur 
on compte deux journces.” Elscwhen^* ho WTitos : — “ Saimur, five 
♦days from Siiidan, is a large well-built town. (!Iocoanut trees grow 
here in abundance ; henna also grows here, and the mountains produce 
many aromatic plants, wdiich are exported.” Then again : — ‘^Kam- 
bayn, Silhara, Simian, and Saimur form ])nrt of India. The last named 
belongs to a country whose king is called Balhara ; his kingdom is 
vast, well-peopled, commercial, and fertile. *It pays heavy taxes, so 
that the king is immensely rich. Many aromatics and perfumes are 
produced in the co\intry.”§ * ^ 

Amoig thcilater Mahonu^lan writers wt have Sadik Tsfehani, who, 
in his Tftksn^v-aJAhi/fldu, \\Yi\tQn circa 1535, gives up the Arabic 
perversion of Saimur, and adopts one that is the closest a])proximation 

to Chaul, WTiting (CIAcel), and places it, in accordance with his 

own system of com[mtation, in Long. 88'^ and* Lat. 3fi'^.|| The other 
is the author of the AiVd/ic work on the History of the Mahomedans 
in Malabar^ called Tohfnt-at-Majdhidhi^ translated hv Rowlandson 
and publis];ied by the Oriental Tran.slatioii Fund in 1833, who writes 
Sheivl^t which is not very distantly removed from the modern Chanl.1| 

Now putting together all ‘these forms of the name, such as the 

* Elliot, 'iit suyntf p. 30, 

t Jhuh, p. 80. 

X Jour, Aaiatiqvr^ S(‘pt. 1844, p. 203 (p. 121 de Fragments). 

§ QJographie tVEdrisi, (to., par Amedee Janbert, Paris, 1826, pp. 175-76; 
and Elliot, ut supra ^ pp. 85-86. ^ 

|1 The Geographical Works of SfCidik Ts/ahtinif translated by .1. C. bond. 1832, 

p. 88. 

% Ind, Ant,, vol. Hi., p. 214, 
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CbampaTati of tihe andisnt Hindus, tne Simjik of tbe Greeks, the Saimftr 
of the Aiab^ the Chivel s>f the later Mahomedao writers, and the 
Che&Tal of the MarAihas,* there is no doubt, in the face of the above- 
nq^d authorities, and others to be mentioned hereafter, who plead 
warmly for the iduntity of these name^ that the place they all refer to 
is but the modern Ghaub a form of spelling I have here adopted, in 
^refermcc to othem, being tlys one invariably found in almost all the 
Portuguese records of bdlli olden and modem times. 

U was Remand, I presume, who first identified ffiMy/fo BmjporiiKm 
etproMofifoWai| of Ptnlcmy and the PrWpttfs with the ^Wiwnr of the 
Arab writers,— an idcutificatiou that has met with the approbaftiDn 
of Yule, who docs, besides, identify the above two luunes with Cliaul. 
Kiepert, in his Map of Ancient India published about twenty-five years^ 
ago, under the personal siipervisioii of the veteran Indianist liossen to 
illustrate his JwU»dte AHerthnmtkHnd^^ placed Hiinyllaat BfLSsein, 
which Yule first removed to Chaiil, as ci'idenocd hi his recently published 
Map of Ancient India in Dr. W. Smith’s llnloi'hd Aiiax of Anciont 
, GeoyropAy, in his publishcil about tcu years before, and other 

writings, — a removal tl&t lias been declared by one of the learned journ- 
alists on this side of India to be V niiicli mure satisractoi7.’'t Yule, after 
giving the grounds on which hU identifieatiuns rest, goes on further to 
suggest, from the reconslruelioii of all tlieTuose fragment oftlie divers 
spellings of the name, that *' it Hccms likely that the old uame was some- 
thing like Chaimul or Cli&nwiil.’*{ F.ls(*\vherc he writes ; — Ghanwul 
Chamut or Ghaiiwnr wjuild easily run into Seiiiylla or Jaiiniir on one 
hand, and into Chaul on the other.''$ How difficult it is to settle 
doubtful points in the aiicicut geography of India, whether Greek, 


(Chinese, Ar^, or Sanskrit, is well known ; and some of the ubAve 
idcntificatioTfs, though not nwde with rashness, are to be received with 
caution, being possible but not proveable. They rnnuot, in jact^ be 
accepted as final, although that they wiUsgciienilly be admiUed as satis- 


* The Murtth^ have a tradition to thcolTcfjt tliat thir doBignatinn is derived 
from Chyavanaiidii, tlie foniouM giujx* meutionpd in ItfjAvnIi and BabySdri 
Khan^ of the Sfaituia PurA^a, wlio had settled himself at Chaul; but this is 
unaupportud b j any written authority, 
t lnd» diU., voL iv., p. 282. + p. ncii, 

{ Jnd. dnC., vol. 1, p. 321. Soma of l-lio Oreck writers, instead of. Simylla, 
write Seipylla : just as tbe Arabs, instoad of Saimikr, write Jaimdr or TaimCr. 
Ptolemy in one place says the natives oall tbe place Timylla, and one of liis 
coinmentatora qaesUens whether it is Tiamylla. 
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tactory in the present state of our knowledge it requires no unneees' 
sary iteration to prove. < , , 

The river of Chaul is no exception to this confused system of 
nomenclature. Rivers in tlie Koiikan have, as a rule, two names,— the 
one of the uppermost port oif the estuary, used*' by the maritime 
population ; the other of the stream itself, used by dv^ellers inland : tJius 
the beautiful Kondulika, the genuine nanre of*che river which debouches 
into the bqy of Chaul, by which name it is known among t^he people 
living inland, is called Rohe- Ashton ichi-Khacl}, AV^a(/^.*meaning literally 
a brackish part near the mouth of the river, it is foi;J:uiiate, howtever, 
that it has no esoteric name tosides, — a practice that is not un frequent 
in the Konkah, such as T/iraaiati for thcf Krdii or Muslej Ghfit river, a 
.name that is chiefly used by the Brahmans for purposes of worship.* 
The liistory of Cliaul during the ancient authentic Hindu period 
is as much involved in obscurity as the Puraiiic one : Revatikshetra, 
for instance, is, as before mentioned, as doubtful in its form and mean- 
ing as the inscriptional allusion of Raljavantl, where the temple of 
Sri-Vaijaiiathuissaid to besituated. This iinceiHainfry is, moreover, made 
palpable by the com])lcte disap])earance from the locality of every trace 
of the elaborate Brahmanic ;^uvite worship, to which that temple was 
first dedicated, to make n)om for the w^orshi)) of TTingulzA, which 
flourishes at jfresent in allits aboriginal ling a splendour. 

Chaul, there is no doubt, must have been a place of note in the 
beginning of the Christian era, or else the Greek writers would not 
have mentioned it. That during the Hindu authentic period the 
place had attained some degree of civilization cannot also be doubted, 
fof, besides the tradition of its .‘RiO temples and tanks above alluded 
to, there is the legend that states that the ancient teR;i)le of Kfilka- 
bhavani, \Wiich still exists by the side of a tank having a dome rather 
lilac i Musalman tomb, had in former times an idol of that goddess 
which, it is believed, sprang— like its cognate of Walukeswara, whose 
legend was published by me about two years ago f—into the tank 
beside her temple on the approach of the Musalmans, and it is 
not yet known whether that idol has returned to its primitive abode 
or not.J 


^ ImL Ant. vol. iv., p. 283. 
t Ihid,, vol. iii., pp. 47 et seq. 
J Ind. Ant, voL iv., p. 07. 
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The peculiar architecture ot that temple also would certainly lead 
one to infer tjiat Chaul wastt Hindu town that had before the arrival of 
the Mahomedans reached a marked degree of civilization. Coming 
down to the undeniably authentic period of copper-plates, inscriptions 
in stone, and coina^ one meets with a •number of dynasties disputing* * * § 
among themselves, at various times, the possession of the Kohkan. 
4mong«the struggles fortsup^emacy which ensued at varfous epochs 
among the Chrdukyas, the Yadavas, the Tagaras, the Silaharas, and 
innumerable othqf petty chieftains, we are at a loss t« find out to whom 
Chaul did really belong^ The presumption is that the Silaliara family, 
a branch of the Tagara, who reigned at Sri Sthanaka, and wfeose 
capital is in the copper-plates galled Pun, being, as the inscriptions style 
the sovereign, the “ lord of 1,400 villages of the Konkan,” most probably 
included Chaul among their dominions, although there is no specifica-* 
tion to that effect.* Puri seems to be Thana, i.e, the capital par 
excellence, and not Elephanta Island or Gharapuri, notwithstanding 
tliat some of the early European writers, such as Garcia d’Orta and 
J^iiischoten, call it Pori Pory respectively. The same designation 
*niust have led Friar OdoMC to describe Thana as Hcec terra est optimh 

ifitnata et fait reyis qvi^cvm rege Alexandra prcelium 

maynnm commuit^"^ a statement that is, in the face of events, utterly 
paradoxical: Again, there are no vestig* of any desw’iptioA of an 
ancient town in the island of Elephanta, while in llirina^there are still 
some, traceable with difficulty, no doubt ; although, when seen by 
Giovaui Botero, these “ remains of an immense city” were more 
plainly visible, and “tfJfe town still contained 5,000 velvet-weavers.” J 

Of the Buddhists and Jainas we have no itcord in Chaul, except 
perJiaps an onjamental fragment of a Jaina temple that has been sup- 
posed to have existed centuries ago in Chaul, but whose trijices are now 
entirely obliterated. It was discovered by Hearu§ under a banyan-tree, 
lying along with some other such pietffes under a heap of rubbish. 


* Boaidos these, there are other copper-plates found at ThAnfi in 1787, 
bf^ariDf*' date §aka 939 (1018 a.d.), which record a grant by Arikesava 
Dcvariijii, of the same family, governing the whole Konkan, consisting of “ 1,400 
villages with cities and other places acquired by his arm.’* See Asiatic Re- 
searches, yo\. i., p. 857. For otner grants “a viceroy of the Kcakan 
under u prince of Y&dava descent, see Jour JJ. As, 8oc,, vol. ii., p, 390. 

t Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii,, p. 143. 

X Yule’s Maf CO Polo, ut supra, vol. ii., p, 331. 

§ Bep, of Colaba Agency, p, 110. 
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It consists of a marble stone-piece, and its vtorkmanship is, in the 
opinion of our late deeply lamented Honorary President^ Ur. Wilson, 
of Rajputana origin, the most prominent figures being the Tirthan- 
karas, or saints of the Jaiiia creed. It is presumable that f|;om 
•the large series of the Kuda caves and cells near Mlny, in the neighbour- 
hood of Chaul, of purely liuddliist construction, Chaul and its vicinity 
must have undoubtedly been one of the ^strongholds of Bvddhism 
in Western India. Their position there, how<yver, would not involve any 
high degreb of civilization in the neighbouring town, as it is well known 
that the Buddhist Sramanas, not unlike the Christian monks, usually 
established their monasteries in places remarkable lor solitude and 
beauty of situation.* ^ 

It appears that about the end of the 13th century this part of 
* the Konkan was conquered by Bhim KAja — said by some to be a son 
of Ramadeva llA,ja of Devagiri, afterwards Daulatabad, mentioned 
by Ibn Batuta as belonging to the Yadava dynasty — and subverted 
by the Mahomedans in 1317 a.d., and by others to the Chelia or 
military Banian caste. But, whatever be hi^ origin, the conqueror did 
not long preserve the integrity of his dominions, which wore soon 
divided into fifteen Mahals, t\ic principal portion being inheritcid by his 
son Pratapa Shah, who was at last defeated and dispossessed of his 
kingdc^!n by ♦the invaders ^from Chaul, under the leadership of his 
brother-in- laiS named Nagar Shah, until tlie latter was in his turn de- 
feated by the Mahomedans.f 

Corning down to the Mahoinedau period, it strikes us as probable 
that when the Mahomedans had established themselves in the Dakhan, 
they lost no time in securing to tliemselves, for both strategical and 
c(5mrncrcial reasons, the seaports of the Konkan, and that they did so 

there is historical evidence to piovc. 

• * 

^As yearly as 1347 a.d., when Sultan A-la-u-din Hussain Kangoh 
Bahmaiiy became king of the* Dakhan and fixed his residence at Kul- 
burga or Afthabad, all the country lying between the river Bhiina and 
the vicinity of the fortress of Rudra, and from the port of Chaul to the 
city of Bidar, was soon brought within the circle of his possessions. t 
In 1356, when the dominions of Ala-ud-din became divided into sepa- 

* See my Memoir the Tooth-Relic of Ceijlon^ p. 18. 

t Trans. Bom, Qeog, 8oc., vob vi., p. 132 j Tod’s irestcni iMlia, p. 150. 

X Scott’s Ferishtaf vol. i., pp. 9-10. 
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rate governments, (^liaul and three other cities, with some territory around, 
were eorninitjed to Mahomed, son of his brother Ali Shahl This 
prince, who is said to have been a man of sweet disposition, humane 
amljust, established schools for orphans, with ample funds for their 
maintenance, in 1^8 a. d., in both the cities of Dabul and Chaul. 
1'he Bahinani and the Shaht dynasty of Ahmednagar promoted by 
all ineaiis in their jiower |he prosperity of Chaul. It wa» from this 
<;ity, as well as from Goa, that Sultan Peroz Shall used to despatch 
vesselfi every year to procure him the manufactures pnd cifrious pro- 
ducts^ from all quarters^of the then known globe, and to bring to his 
court persons celebrated ^br talent.’^ ^ 

lliit both Feroz Shah and his successors were not entirely engaged 
ill the pacific course of trade ; a little campaigning with the neigh- , 
bonring Hindu chieftains, and occasional skirmishes with the rebels 
ill their own dominions in the Konkan, were by no means rare. In 
1 Ibl) xMallik-al-Tujar Khajcli Jehan Gawan had to march with a power- 
ful army against the Ilaiof Kelhna and refractory rajas in the Konkan ; 
,an<l, as on other occasiorft, the troops were ordered from Chaul to join 
liim in this service. f 

• Of the fourteenth century wc have no traveller recording his impres- 
sions of the city of Chaul, except, perhapsj»he whom Ynfc? not hiaptly 
calls ** the lying Mandevill.’’ The compass of his travfls, which, if 
true, would certainly ecjual, if not surpass, that of “ the Moor,” includes 
("haul among his other numerous peregrinations. lie refers to Chaul 
thus : Kst et non Tongc^ab ista insula regio sen insula ('ava vel Chava 
(here Hakluyt adds a marginal note — ‘‘ Insula tlhava vel Chaul forte)” 
i\\mi a prime statu multurn est minorata per mare. Hi sunt infideli«- 
sirni Pnganonrfn. Nam quidam adorant Solem, alii Lunam, ignem, 
aquaru, et terram, arborem vel serpentem, vel cui de mane *prim6 ob- 
viant. Ibi magni mures, quos nos dicinjus rattas, sunt in quantitate 
parvonwn canum. Et qiioniam per cattos capi non possunt, capiantur 
per canes maiores/’J 

Now this is, mutatis mutandis^ what Friar Odoric about the same 


* History of the Rise of the MahomeJfi,n Power in India, Lend. 1829, 

vol. ii., p. 308, 

\ UM., p. 48J^ 

X Haljlnyt’s Colledioi, of Voyages, vol. ii., p. 104, 
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time* wrote on Tliana, which he had visited ahout the beginning of the 
second quarter of the 14th century. Sir iohn Mandevill here openly 
plagiarizes not only facts, but even the mongrel Latin of the Friuli 
monk. It appears strange that Jordanus, having been at Tlpma 
only a few years before Odoj:ic, should, like Ocjoric himself, have 
omitted to mention so close and flourishing a place as Chaul ; 
but most probably they confined themselves to their missionary 
track, and did not care for describing places tliey did not visit. It 
is still stt-anger^ that Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta, who' tra*/ersccl 
the peninsula on its western side about the middle of the 14th 
ceiitury, should have remained absolutely reticent abdut a city which, 
according to the testimony of the Arab writers who preceded them, 
was a flourishing emporium of trade with Ihe West. Rennell, the Father 
of Indian Geography, remarks that “little can be gleaned from Marco 
Polo,” and that “ the travels of Cosmas in the Gth century, and of the two 
Mahomedan travellers in the 9th, afford few materials for history. ”t 
Ft was so, I dare say, in the days of Rennell ; since then it has been 
ascertained that the omission of the name of the Konkan by Marco 
Polo is more apparent than real, for hU 'rinma stands for th6. 
Koiikan,— Thanii being, as ff was in the time of Al-Biruni, the capital 
of the Northern Kohkan. , 

Rasiiid-udrdin, in 13l0t^.D , and Ibn Batuta, about 1350 a.d , 
call that cit^' Konkan-Tana and Kukin-Tana respectively, while an 
Italian writer of the same century names it Cucintana,J .and Barbosa 
Tana mayambu, which latter designation Yule considers to be the first 
indication of the name of Bombay. § Ibn ^Batuta, owing perhaps 
to the political aspecj; of India being in a state of transition, from 
the form assumed in consequence of the Afghan conquests of the 
preceding century, to the general disorganization whicl^^aved the way 
for the es‘tal)lishment of the new empire of Timur, could not visit all 
renowned places as Thana, i\or be precise about the government and 
other particulars of the maritime cities like Chaul, although he 
maintains no reserve regarding the condition of different other places he 
visited on the southern coast. His spelling of the Hindu names 

♦ Odoric’s travels refer to the year 1330 a.d., while the spurious peregrina- 
tions of Mandevill extend betv’een the years 1322 and 1356 a.d. For Odorio*s 
travels see Hakluyt, ut supm^ p^. 143, 

t J. Kennell’s Menpoir^of a Map of Hindustan, Loud, 1788, p. xli. 

J Ji. A. S, Journal, New Series, vol. iv., p, 340, 

§ rule’s MarrnJ^olo, ut supra, vol. ii., p. 331. 
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is, however, highly prftblematicaK Marco Polo was at Thana about 
J.S8;) A.D., and describes J:hc manners of the people of that neigh, 
bourhood, and the trade in horses and* other traffic, much as travellers 
in the next two centuries describe Chaul, which we shall see further 
on, as we follow t]jie sequence of event^.* 

Cosrnas Indicopleustes, who flourished in the reign of Justinian, 
<]cscribing the city and popvjlation of Kalliuna — which is according 
i() some the KalyanapurS near Udupi, while others, with more plausi- 
ble reasons, assert it to be the old city of the Koykan td the north 
of TJiaiiA— refers to which, in accordance with the order of his 

names, indicates it rathprasthc Saimiir of the modireval Arabs, or^the 
modern Chaul, than Supfira near Bassein, as it has been supposed 
by some of his commentators. 

“ The two Mahornedau travellers” mentioned by Rennell were for a 
(iinc an enigma for me, until the work of Eusebius llenaudot, who first 
edited and translated the manuscripts of these two travellers of the flth 
century, in the year 1/18, solved it. An English version of them 
a[q)cared in 1 733, ^and# was reprinted in Pinkerton’s Collection of 
V oyages in 181 Uf A rfew edition reprinted in French, by Reinaud and 
Alfred Maury, has also been lately published. Now all these writers 
feeem to agree that the reason why “the two Mahomedans” are silent* 
on the Kohkan is because a portion of theif manuscripts, Vhich^refer to 
the voyage between the Indus and Goa, is missing. l?ut of the two 
the genuine traveller seems to be only the one known by the before- 
mentioned name of SolimAii, who is supposed to have travelled in 
India about 898 a.d. ; while the other, named .\bu Said Hussain 
of Siraf, never once left the latter place ftr India, although, like 
Maiidevill, he had the knack of fabricating a Ulysses-like travcllhig 
episode, in w^iich he fixes his start in the year 237 a.h. (851 a.d.) 

During part of the 13th and the 1 Ith centuries, the eity^ of 
('haul had, like Diu, in the opinion of RaldeeuSjJ sunk into a state of 
comparative obscurity. The Arabs, as mentioned by their own histo- 
rians, made during that time several descents ujion the west coast, 
and, though they made no fixed stay in it, a number of individual 
merchants established themselves there and carried on a brisk bu^ iness. 

* Vule’s Marco Pohj nt supvaj vol. ii., p. 2;f0. 

t Pinkerton^s Collection of VoyayeSj Loud. 1811, vol. ii., p. 179. 

; Clmroliiirs Collecfiov of Voyages, vol. iv., }>. 150. 
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It again rose by degrees to become a place of considerable note in the 
15th century, during the prosperity of the .JJahmani dynasty and its 
Ahmadnagar branch. 

It was during these times that the Russian traveller Athanasius 
Nikitin first visited the city of Ghaul. He writes in<-1470 a.d. thus : — 
‘‘We sailed six weeks in the tava (a vessel) till we reached Chi vi I, 
and left diivil on the seventh week ^ after the great day '^(Easter 
Sunday). This is an Indian country. Peopfe go about naked, with 
their heads'* uncovered and bare breasts ; the hair tressed into one tail, 
and thick bellies. They bring forth childreij every year, and the 
€hil,dreii arc many ; and men and women are .black. ’When 1 go out 
many people follow me, and stare at the white man. 

“ Their kniaz (Russian word for prince or chief) wears a fata (a 
larg(' silken garment still worn by the women of the lower classes ol 
Russia round the head or over the upper part of the body) on tlie 
head ; and another on the loins ; the boyars (noblemen) w'car it on tlu^ 
shoulders and the loins; the kdiaginies (princesses) wear it also round 
the shoulders and the • loins.* The servants «f tl\e kniaz and of (he 
boyars aliach ihc fata round the loins, carrying in the hand a shield and 
a sword or a scimitar, or knives, or a sabre or a bow and arrow— 
but all naked and barefooted. Women walk about with their heads 
uncovei^d amPtheir breasts •i)are. Boys ami girls go naked till seven 
years, and doS'iot hide their shame. 

As the acconnis of travellers, in the absence of beticr materials, are 
the only natural and easy method of attaining a tolerably aeeura(e 
knowledge of tlio place, eaeh illustrating the other and serving as a 
commentary tea) on the brief text of its precursors, showing at the same 
tinfe the advance or decline the place has undergon^ during the 
course of ajj^s, I (piote here from the travels of a Roman who followed 
the^RiWsian a])out thirty years after. Ife describes the place and man- 
ners of the inhabitants in much the same style as the Russian does. 

Ludovico di Varthema, who travelled in India from the year 
150iS to ir)()cS, and was an eye-witness to the first commercial en- 
ter]>rise of the Portugm\se on the western coast, writes Depart- 
ing from the said city of Combeia (Cambay), I travelled on until 

^ Vartlnnna’s Alla AiMishlicha. * 

t hidni n,. ihc edited by R. H. Major, Lolid. 1857, l)art 

111 ., pp, 8 and 
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1 arrived at another •city named Cevul, which is distant from the 
above-mentioned city twejve days’ journey, and the country between 
the one ancJ the other of these cities is called Guzerati. The King 
of this Cevul is a pagan. The people are of a dark tawny colour. As 
to their dress, wi^i the exception of ^ome Moorish merchants, some 
wear a shirt, and some go naked with a cloth round their middle, with 
nothing on their feet or Ijead. The people are warlike : their arms are 
swords, bucklers, bows tftid spears made of reeds and wood, and they 
j)osstfss artillery. This city is extremely well walled, an(> is distant 
from the sea two mile^. It possesses an extremely beautiful river, by 
which a very grTat number of foreign vessels go and return, because 
the country abounds in everything excepting grapes, nuts, and 
c liestnuts. They collect here an immense (juantity of grain, of barley, 
and of vegetables of every description ; and cotton stuffs are manufac-* 
tilled here in great abundance, I do not describe their faith here, 
because their creed is the same as that of the King of Calicut, of which 
T will give you an account when the proper time shall come.* Inhere 
are in this city a verj^ great number of Moorish merchants. The 
atrnosjdiere begins here to be more warm than cold. Justice is extremely 
well administered here. This king lias not many fighting men. The 
inhabitants here have horses, oxen, Jind cows in great abundance, .f 

We shall now pass ou to describe the^most intcresflng ot*all the 
jierioils of the history of Chaul — the Portuguese period? But before 
doing so it is necessary, for the better elucidation of the subject, to go 
ba<‘k to a previous jieri^d, and survey briefly the condition of the Por- 
tuguese on their first arrival on the coast. 

During their ascendancy in the Indian sca*s the Portuguese never 
aspired, in sj^ite of splendid opportunities both in Gujarat and the 
.Dakhan, to acquire political and territorial influence, Imt confined 
themselves merely to the acquisition of maritime and trading pc^er^by 
the establishment of factories ou the coast and small garrisons for their 
defence. 

* On the religion of the king of Calicut ho says that the king of Calicut is a 
pygan, and worships a God whom the people call the Creator ; while the’'- also 
holievG in one spirit, dewmo (deva?) beside^ God, whom they call Ta? .loram 
(Malabar Tamhamn, moaning lord or master), and the king keeps his deumo in, 
a chapel in his palace, Ac. : see pp. 13U-137. * • 

t The Travels of Ludovico di Varthemay edited by G, P. Badger, Loud. 1863;, 
PI). 113-114. 
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Although their real doniiuion was on the ocean, where their ship.s 
armed and manned in a manner superior to «that of the Eastern poten- 
tates, were victorious in almost every encounter, still their seaports, 
with a chain of forts, were in a very short time extended along the coast 
line from Mozambiejue and SofaJa in Eastern Africa, , Ormuz in the Per- 
sian Gulfj'Diu and Darnaunin Gujarfit, Bassein, Chaul, Goa, x\ngediva, 
Cannauore, ‘and Cochin on the Malabar Coasts Ceylon, the Coromandel 
Coast, Malacca, and the Moluccas, to China and Japan. This sudden 
rise of a siftall nation in the west of Europe originated in a handful ot 
enterprising men and bold adventurers. ^ 

Ayiien Vasco da Gama arrived, on the 20th May 1498, at Calicut,* 
which was then the principal emporium (^f trade in that part of India, 
sending out every year above five hundred ships to the Red Sea, he 
'^cndeavourctl to open communication with the Zamorin (Sarnondry 
lifija) in order to obtain such privileges and facilities as would 
enable the Portuguese to carry on an advantageous commerce with 
this rich country. He landed, and with great pomp made his appear- 
ance before that prince, wlm, actuated by motives of the soundest 
policy, showed a decided disposition to favoiri* the admiral and his 
crew. Soon after, however, t{^e intrigues and malicious reports of the 
Mahomedaiis from Egypt and Arabia, who commanded then the 
whole \:ommi'rce of tlic ladian seas, carrying away not only rich 
cargoes, but shiploads of pilgrims, and who were jealous of the foreigners’ 
interference with their own })rerogatives, wrought a sudden change in the 
mind of the sovereign, who consented to make Vasco da Gama a prisoner. 
The prudence and firmness of the latter, liow(?ver, availed him much 
at this juncture, for, qbserving ominous signs iii the behaviour of 
the people on the release of two of his officers who had been detained 
by the Zamorin, Vasco da Gama weighed anchor and\et sail; and 
although phrsued by the enemy’s fleet, a breeze springing up, he got 
clekr off and reached home in ^^afety on the 29th August 1499. 

A new exi)editiou was now fitted out, under Pedro Alvares Cabral, 
with a fleet comprising 13 vessels and 1,200 men. On their arrival 
at Calicut the Zamorin received them with imposing ceremonies, 
although the Mahomedans, whose resources in intrigue were otherwise 
inexhaustible, were not less d«monstrative. Permission being neverthe- 

^ A pretty good representation oftliecityof Calicut as it was in 1574 is 
given by Brun and Hosenburg, and copied by Beveridge in his ifistory of India, 
vol. i., p, 156. 
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l(\ss obtained to estabfish a factory, under the charge of Ayres Correa, 
ill one of the Zamoriu’s jMilaces, a fair start was then made by the 
Portuguese to trade on a systematic plan with India. 

It was, notwithstanding, highly impolitic under the circumstances to 
overlook the facU that the Mahomedans, thus brought into close 
competition with the foreigner, would beneath this seeming friendship 
ly^urisli* hostile intentions, njoved as they were, beyond the feelings 
of political ambition and mercantile cupidity, by their natural hatred 
towai*(]s the Christians. But Cabral, it appears, in spite ofaTlhis excel- 
lent qualities, allowed Iprnself, through Ayres Correa, to fall too easily 
into .the snare thus laid for him. , 

The consequence was that the king and his myrmidons who never 
ceased for a moment to plot against them, and watch for an 0[)por- 
t unity to attack them, profited by the uneircumspect conduct of the’ 
Portuguese, who had been treacherously induced to cajiture a merchant 
vessel with seven elephants on board. This affording them a pretext 
for the outrage, they stormed the building and overpowered the inmates. 
Their number amouijteddo seventy, and being unable to resist the thou- 
sands of Moors, Nairs, aTid others who in a body assailed the factory, 
fifty of them, the factor Ayres Correa inejuded, were slaughtered on the 
s'pot, the rest escaping into the sea to swim over and seek shelter onboard* 
their vessels. The faetory was first plunflered and th(?ii redftced to 
ashes. This may be appropriately described as the inSuspicious be- 
ginning of the hostilities which raged almost uninterruptedly for two 
centuries between the Portuguese on the one side and the Moslems and 
Hindus on the other, with a short interval of peace, until the whole 
fabric of the former tottered to its very foiiivlatiou, and fell a rich 
prize to the energetic and moral endeavours of a great nation, whit'h 
now ha})pily fways the destinies of this important country. 

CabraVs retaliation was severe. The Zamorin, perceiving that j;he 
matter was taking a grave turn, manifested an anxiety to cultivate the 
friendship of such powerful. strangers. This is in accordance with the 
singular character of the Orientals, who from the days of Taxiles, Porns, 
and others of the time of Alexander of Macedon downwards have been 
always playing a similar ro/e. But Cabral, determined to avenge their 
brutality, on a sudden made a furious ®nset, captured ten Moorish 
ships, transferred their cargoes to his o^n vesi|els, made their crew's 
prisoners, and»then ranging the captured vessels in a line before the city 
.set them on fire, exhibiting them in full blaze before the citizens 
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of Calicut. He then drew his ships up 'in line of battle aiul 
opened a furious cannonade upon the gity, which was destroyed 
in several places, hundreds of its inhabifants being killed. The 
Zamorin himself had a narrow escape, as one of his favourite Nairs was 
struck down beside him by a cjnnon-ball ; and he ^jastily fled into the 
interior of his country. Cabral then set sail for Cochin, and after an 
encounter or two with the Calicut fleet ^tarted' on his hcwneward 
voyage, arriving in Lisbon on the 31st July K501. 

Before Cabral’^ arrival at Lisbon, a third armament, under da 
Nova, was on its way to India ; it consisted^ of three ships am] one 
carpvel with 400 men. He was followed by. Vasco da Gama, iu his 
second voyage, with a fleet of twepty ships and the title of Admiral of 
the Eastern Seas. The details of the conflicts which ensued, altbougli 
’ highly entertaining, possess little interest for my subject. Vasco, 
however, succeeded in forming a triple alliance with the kings of Cochin 
and (Jamianore, and sailed for Europe on the 20th Decomber loO.’l, 
reaching Lisbon iu the following September. 

Some time after, tlie Viceroy, Dom Francisco jrAlmeida, arrived in 
India. He sailed on the ‘Zoth March 1505’ from Lisbon in com* 
mand of a magiiificeut lle^t of tw 7 -*nty-two ships,'*'* carrying, in 
• addition to the crew, 1,500 trained soldiers, and arrived at Angediva 
oil thfi' 8th*^ September ^bf the same year.f Cabral, though 
his resentmAit was sufficiently gratified, had thought of apjilying 
to the Zamorin for further redress ; but learning that lie had coun- 
tenanced the outrage, he left the reprisals to Vasco da Gama in his second 
voyage and to Almeida. A {lowerful fleet was ftien equipped by the lat- 
ter to demand satisfacthm for the injuries that had been sustained by his 
countrymen. All this, to cut the story short, was at last obtained. 

There wjis thus a respite ; but the calm was not unlilic that which 
forcbcyles greater disasters. While most of the Portuguese officers 
were engaged in the conqifet of Sofala, the Zamorin of Calicut, 
always instigated by his Mahomedan subjects, was secretly making 
exertions to raise up enemies against the Portuguese, and enter- 
ing into an offensive and defensive alliance with the king of Gujarat, 
Mahomed Shah, was through him invoking the assistance of the 

* Of these ships eleven wore^to return with merchandize to Portugal, and 
tlic rest to remain in Inrfia. 

f See my Ilistorir^il and Archaeological Sketch of the IslcAid of Angediva^ 
Jour, Bo, Bi\ /v. As, Soc, 1870, vul. xi., pp, 288 et seq. 
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Mameluke Sultan of l?gypt to dri^c away the dreaded FarangU from 
the Indian seas. Almcidaf being made aware of these machinations, 
sent his son Dorn Louren90 d’ Almeida with eleven vessels to cruise 
about the coast and counteract the designs of the Zarnorin by destroying 
the fleet he had cqjiipped. Dom Lour^nco fell in with them at the port 
of Cannanore while on his way, and after a severe engagement put 
them t» flight. A great booty, consisting of ships laden with spice, was 
taken ; and after sinking*some, and running others aground, Dom Lou- 
ren9(f returned tq relieve the garrison of the AngccUva island, which 
was ^being besieged 1 ^ the Mahomedans under the command of a 
renegade, who, on the approach of Dom Lourenco, made, with his 
barbarous host, a precipitate retreat, and in their hasty flight they lost 
several of their vessels. 

These two signal victories, one following the other, achieved hy the 
valour of the younger Almeida, seemed to have inspired the enemy 
with terror, and made them (so it was imagined) more cautious than 
ever in any new attempt against their rivals. But this was a mistake, 
/fhe irrepressible Zajnorfci, relying on the predictions of his wizards 
and soothsayers, was arming afresh a fleet against the Portuguese, 
wlio this time were somewhat • distracted by a petty strife with the 
Socotriues. No sooner was the news heard than the Viceroy sent his ’ 
son, Dom Louren90, with a squadron of ten ships to cruise about the 
sea. On his way in search of the Calicut fleet, whicti had sailed 
northwards, Dom Louren90 for the first time cast anchor at the 
entrance of the port of phaul, into which seven vessels of the enemy 
entered without saluting his standard. Dom Lourcimo upon this 
followed them in his boats, and the Moors, having no other resource 
left, leaped overboard and attempted to escape to the shore ; but 
while in the water many of them were barbarously slain. Xhis almost 
unprovoked cruelty was soon followed by another still more exe«ral^e, 
in which Gon9alo Vas was the chief acthr. While on his way from 
( ’annanore to join Dom Lourenco, Vas fell in with a Mahomedan ship 
liaving a Portuguese pass, hut in spite of this he sunk the vessel with 
her crew sewed up in sails, that they might never he seen again. 
Scarcely even for a day did this inhuman action remain secret, a? the 
perpetrator had perhaps thought it would* for the body of one of the 
Moors who had been thus basely destroj^ed w%s washed ashore, the 
victim being rocognized as the nephew of Mamale, a rich merchant of 
Malabar; From that moment the latter swore vengeance against the 
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Portuguese, which terrible oath was the harbinger of all the calamities 
that subsequently befell the Portuguese at phaul and elsewhere, as the 
sequel Vill show. 

Dorn Lourenco, on returning from Chaul with vessels laden with 
horses and other goQds captured there, fell in witjh the Calicut fleet 
near Diibul. He anchored off the mouth of the river, eager to de- 
stroy it ; but on calling a council of his officers to consult witluthern as 
to what measures were best for an attack,** they gave their opinion 
unanimously agaipst any offensive action, the fleet having enter&d the 
river, which was too narrow for a successful conjbat. On his arrival at 
Cochin, flushed wdtli victory and bearing rich spoil from Chaul, Dom 
Louren(;o expected to be received with honour by his father ; but he 
was, on the contrary, much to his disappointment and mortification, 

' threatened by the Viceroy with punishment for not having engaged 
the enemy at Dabul and destroyed their fleet, notwithstanding that he 
had the excuse to urge of having been overruled by the votes of his 
officers. This severe treatment preyed on the young man’s mind, and, 
finding that all efforts to conciliate his father and regain his favour 
were of no avail, he sacrificed his valuable life in an action at Chaul. 
In the river of Chaul have hv? bones lain for the last three centuries 
• and a half, and of the millions who have frequented the port since then 
none h^ive kntjwn the spot f/hich was the last resting-place of the brave 
Dom Louren^’o d’ Almeida. 

But I am afraid I anticipate. Some time after the first victory of 
Dom Lourenco at the Chaul rive**, while Albuquerque was engaged 
before Ormuz, the Sultan of Egypt — to whom a deputy, reputed to be 
a man of sanctity, was despatched from Calicut by instigations of 
Mamalc, the uncle of Vas’s victim — fitted out a fleet of twelve sail 
with 15,0C10 Mamchikes, which he sent, under the eomnhind of Amir 
Hyssain, to oppose the Portuguese in India. At this time the Viceroy, 
who was on the Malabar coaft, had ordered his son Dom Ijourenco 
with eight ships to scour the coast Jis far as Chaul, and wait there to join 
another fleet from Cochin, which was being prepared, — orders that were 
well received by his son. His fleet having arrived off Chaul put into 
the bay to take in provisions and refreshments. On his arrival there 
Dom Lourenco received intelligence of the fleet of the Sultan of Egypt 
being on its way to In(l|a, buf, believing it to be an unfounded rumour, 
went ashore with most of his officers. Chaul was thm a place ol‘ 
considerable trade, rising from its former decadence through the cxer- 
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^ions of the Ahmadnagar kings, who had but one maritime city fov 
their extensive territory, ^"^rhis renovation was, moreover, facilitated by 
its convenient situation as an entrepot between Gujarat and Malabar, 
and an outlet to the exports of the Dakhan. 

To resume, ho^^ver, the thread of onr narTati\^. The news of the 
jirrival of the Egyj^tian fleet having been confirmed by the Governor of 
Gannant)re, w'ho was infofrned of the fact by the well- known pirate 
Timoja, ^he Viceroy despatched Pedro Cam to Chanl to direct Dorn 
rLouren^ to pro«eed and engage the fleet. This hay> been regarded as 
a wjrong step on^the ja^t of the V^iceroy. It is by some opined that be 
should himself have started for Chaiil to reinforce his; son’s Meet. 
Others, again, say that Dom L/)nrem;o himself on the approacl^bf the 
-enemy’s fleet should have steered out of tho river and engaged the 
<?nerny on the sea. Put we are all apt to be wise after the event. 

Hussein, a Persian by birth and admiral, of tlie Egyptian navy, 
had once before, on his way from Egypt to India, experienced in a 
formal engagement very harsh treatment from the two Almeidas, and 
, was thirsting for VGiiigeifi)oe. Malik Eyaz, a native of Sarmatia, who 
had renounced Cliristiauity for Mahomedanism, and through his 
singular dexterity as lui archer •had not ^nly regained his liberty — he 
•had been a slave of the king ef Cambay — but through his skill got* 
himself nominated Governor of Diu, was also a sw^oni foe*of thol^ortu- 
gnese. The hatred that both these men bore towards their common 
•enemy was a bond of unity between them, and they combined to plan 
•the destruction of their rivals. 

Hussein and Malik EyAz met amid great rejoicings at the point o-f 
Diu, and whili3 coiisulting how to lay the ambuscade, or discussing 
>other more or less well-devised schemes to annoy the Portuguese with 
their joint fleets, news was brought to them that Doin Lour^nco d’ Al- 
meida had anchored his vessels before Chaiil, and had landed liiS m^m, 
being ignorant of the arrival of the Egyptian fleet in the Indian seas. 
Dorn Louren^o, on being made aware o,f this, did not at first take 
much heed, depending upon the friendship of iSTizam-ul-Mulk, and 
believing that this sovereign would not permit any suiprise in his 
‘dominions ; Wtheugh it was tor his own interest that this ps mdo- 
friend of theirs had advised his subjects to keep on good terms with 
the Portuguese trafficking in his ports, • 

Dom Loureu^o, believing in this outward show of friendship, 
thought be might safclv remain a little longer on land with some of hi^ 
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officers, entertaining himself in sliooting and atliletic sports, until he 
had the opportunity of joining the fleet from (^chin. It was indeed 
rumoured abroad that the combined fleets had been seen on the coast 
sailing southwards ; but Dom Lourenco made no account of this, 
imagining them to he the shij>s from Mecca wliich were here daily 
expected, or, as others state, to be the fleet of Albuquerque, who was 
sent out to succeed the Vieeroy. c 

One of Jthe ship’s crew at last espied an extensive fleet from the 
top of the mainiUtist, but he could not discern their strength. They 
began now to suspect the trutli. Hussein wa*^^ really advancing that 
way with his red and white ensigns adorned with the black crescent, 
and a display of ornamental bunting as, if on a gala day ; while tlie 
astute Eyaz was following in the rear to concert an attack against the 
Portuguese, 

Dom Lourenco had no sooner given the necessary orders to his 
men than he saw the Egyptian ships advancing against them. The 
Mamelukes had buoyed themselves up with the hope that they would 
surprise the Portuguese, and they gave undignified expression to their 
feelings by shouting and gesticulating and making divers other demon- 
strations of joy at having so 6pportun(fly found the enemy whom they 
*were in search of, at their mercy. The Portuguese, having just had 
time enough *to [)laee themselves in a good position of defence, gave 
the enemy a* warm reception. Hussein, believing himself secure of 
victory as he had surprised the Portuguese ships, determined to 
board in person the flag-ship commanded by Dom Lourenfo. For this 
purpose he opened the attack with a volley of shells, arrows, hand- 
grenades, and other war-engines, enveloping the fleet in clouds of flame 
and smoke, but his attack was returned with such determination and 
skill that Ijc at last desisted from attempting to hoard the vessel. Other 
Egyptian vessels attacked the Portuguese squadron throughout the 
day, though from a distance* but as night approached and separated 
the combatants, Hussein retreated with his vessels to the opposite 
bank of the river, among the sands, for his greater safety, to prepare 
for the renewal of the light the next morning. 

This brief respite for the night was spent by the Portuguese in 
preparations for the combat the next day. Dom Lourenco, being 
still ignorant of the fonfederacy between Amir Hussein and Malik 
Eyaz, gave, at daybreak, the signal to renew the fight. The attack 
was made with great energy and ardour, and Dom Lourenro was 
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sanguine of boarding Hussein’s ship, which hope was shared by Pedro 
Parreto and the other capttiins ; but, not being able to approach close 
enough, on account of the sandbanks, he was obliged to rest satisfied 
with cannonading them, and this he did the whole day, and succeeded, 
notwithstanding rite greater numerical strength” of the enemy in ships 
and men, in capturing two galleys, all the men on board being put 
to the «word. The combat was carried on with much ardour and 
intrepidity on both sides, and the Portuguese seemed fast gaining 
ground, when ^Vlmeida, favoured by the wind and tide, made the 
attempt to boa^rd thc^ Egyptian flag-ship. The victory was almost 
achieved, and the Moors were leaping overboard to escape to the shore, 
when the inconsiderate valour of Francisco de Nhaya, who began to 
pursue with a lance the enemy in the water, turned the scales against 
the Portuguese, The Moors returned to the combat with the heroism of 
despair, and Doin Lonrenco was unsuccessful in his attempt, on ixccoiint 
of the contrary current, to hoard the vessel. Malik Eya.z, the Gover- 
nor of Bin, in the meanwhile pul in his appearance in the harbour 
with a well-inanned^flech consisting of forty vessels, coming at the most 
decisive moment to the" relief of Ins confrere Hussein, the Egyptian 
admiral. Not daring at once* to enga^fc- the Portuguese, he came to 
anchor at the entrance of the creek, near enough to Hussein to joinhinr 
the next day, the Portuguese slackening their efforts » littlei^ being 
somewhat alarmed at this formidable and unexpected cir«ii instance. 

On observing this state of things, Doin Loiireiieo, although twice 
wounded by arrows, retained his presence of mind. He despatched 
two galleys and three caravels to hinder the union of the two fleets 
of the enemy, and this they did so effectually that Eyaz was obliged 
to change his jiosition and retreat for shelter to another site. B^m 
Lonrenco was then advised by his captains to set fire to the enemy’s 
vessels, but he said he wanted to spare them to take them over as 
trophies to his old father. This little vanity liad blinded him to the 
danger of the moment. 

The battle, however, still continued between Dorn Lourenco and Hus- 
sein until night again jiarted them, both sides endeavouring to conceal 
their losses.^ In the evening, after the cessation of the fight, the Portu- 
guese captains met in council on hoard Ihe flagship to deliberate on 
what was next to be done, and they were %inanimously of opinion 
that as it w!is unsafe to defend themselves in the narrow river of 
(?haul, which was being rapidly blockaded by the enemy’s fleet, it was 
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well to exercise prudence, and eudeavour to bring their ships out of tht?- 
river into the open sea during the night, ^o effect a decent vetreatr 
before Malik Eyaz, who was a nuich more formidable antagonist thai> 
they had been accustomed to deal with, had joined the reinforcing 
fleet. But Doin Louienco, remembering the displejwxire of bis father 
at his having declivred to force the Calient fleet to action in the river 
of DPibul, and being besides of a temper nnve valiant than discreet, 
resolved not to steal away by night, fearing that his retreat to the 
open sea might he eonstnicdi as a flight. He detefmiaed to make 
the best of liis way by broad daylight, resol^xtely awaiting in . the 
)neanwhile the events of the next morning. 

The iiiornijig arrived, and Malik Eyaz, ])erceiviiig that the Portuguese 
ships were' ready to set sail with the first tide after daybreak, intcr-^ 
preted the alleralioii in the arraiig(‘meiits as a. j)rej;)aratiou for a re- 
treat, and advancing, therefore, from the place where he had taken 
shelter, boldly atl}u‘l<e(l them, and, undismayed hy the havoc wrought 
among his own crew by the constant cannonade of the Portuguese, 
pressed dost' in front in order to intercept tfleir ''passage. (Jnfortu- 
iiately at this time (lie sliij) of Doin Loureiu/o ran foul of some fishing- 
stakes in the bed of the rivei^ and then was cast upon the rocks. 
Pelagig do Souza, who eoiinuaiided the nearest galley, fastened a rope 
to the stranded vessel, and plying all his oars was making ineffeetuaf 
efforts to tow her off, when, u ball luippeiinig to strike her hull neiiv 
the rudder, she took in much water and was hi danger of sinking. 
Then Pelagio eui tl\c rope off, and his own ship was inesistUhy borne out 
by the current to tlie sea. The officers seeing the impossibility of 
extricating the Adniirars vessel from so perifons a position, a boat was 
sent to Dom Louren^'o eutrentiug him to save his person and preserve 
himself for another combat. The gallant find high-spirited youth 
re jiiied,* however, that ‘Mie would never be guilty of such a piece of 
treachery as to leave in the Turch those who had hitherto been his 
companions in danger.” Accordingly, he exerted himself to the ut- 
most extremity in this precarious situation, animating his thirty men 
(out of a hundred, seventy being /wr,K (/e combat) both with words and 
by his example to delend themselves. They fought like lions, and, 
rejecting all jiroposfils of hoijourablc surrender, armistice, &c.^ offered 
them by the enemy, lesolvcd either to save the ship or die in the 
attempt- In the midst of this engagement a ball broke Vhe Admiral’^ 
Uiigh. Ordering his men to place him upon a chair resting against tbje 
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iriainmast, or dirccthig them, as others write, to lash him to tlur 
mast, he continued to ehcourage them with his orders as occasion 
required, when another bullet pierced him through the chest and 
he was killed. His body was thrown below deck, that the sight of 
it might not givefthe enemy cause to rtfjoioe. Here it was followed by 
his faithful page Gato, who, threw himself upon his master’s corpse, 
lamcnthig his fate with literally bloody tears, one of his 'eyes having 
been piqj’ced with an arrow. When jit last, after a vigorous resistance, 
Ihe i\loors boarded the ship, and found Gato \ipo» his master’s body 
which he defeinjed, he^rose and slew as many of the Moors as approach- 
ed the body of Dom Louren 90 , until he himself fell dead among them. 
At length the ship sank, and out of the hundred men who belonged to 
her only nineteen escaped. At the close of the action it was found that, 
in all, th(‘ Portuguese had lost one hundred and forty men, besides oiifr' 
hundred and twenty-four wounded, while tlie enemy’s loss is estimated 
at upwards of six hundred. The accounts given by the Portuguese 
ehronielers and the Mahoinedan historians dider widely as to the loss in 
inen, Ferishta addin" tli^it although dOQ Turks were honoured with the 
crown of martyrdom, no fewer tlian 4,000 Portugneso infidels were sent 
to the infernal regions. But they all aj|i’ee that the Portuguese on this 
occasio\i experienced a severe check, losing both the tiag-ship andr 
their Captain.* Among those who distinguished themitdves iftost in 
this engagement was a sailor by na?ne Andrea van .Portu% — others call 
him Andre JbVrnandes — a native of Oporto, wlio, standing on the top of 
the mainmast, iilthoagh having ])reviously lost the use of his right 
arm by a musket-ball, defended himself with only his left for a long 
time against the enemy, till at length they promised to spare his 
life. U pon this lie surrendered himself, and was afterwards restowd 
to the Portuguese. He returned at last safely to his country, and 
was well rewarded for his rare bravery by the King. Tlie rest of the 
squadron continued their flight to CannaMore. * 

Such was tlie end of poor Doin Lourenro. Still young, he was one of 
the most distinguished sons Portugal ever gave birth to. He was much 
loved by his men, not only because of the constant exhibition of his 
bravery and prodigies of valour in the battle-field, but also on account 
of his other qualifications and his general good conduct. In the taking 
of Mombaza ; in obtaining satisfaction from the regent of Quilon, w ho had 


^ Barros, Decada$f edition of Lisbou, 1777, tome ii., pt. i., pp. 180-199, 
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oiico offered an insult to liis couutrynieii ; in the naval combat with the 
fleet of the Zamorin which was being secrerty prepared against thorn, 
and whose preparation w as made known to him by the afore-mentioned 
traveller Ludovico di Varthema; in a successful combat at Panane ; in 
establishing negotiations with the Maldives and Oylon, the princi- 
pal king of which iaiand he compelled to submij to the King of 
Portugal ; and in several other actions both oii^sca and on land,®— in all 
these he J)jayed a inost distinguished part, displaying an ui^dauiitcd 
(courage, and a noble and considerate interest for tlv3 welfare of his 
companions in the held, lie had been about fcyir yeap in India, .and 
it mfly truly be said of him what a Pritish essayist has said of Blaise 
Pascal, only in a diflerent line of thought and action : — “ When w'e 
think,” says llogers, “ of the achievements wdiieh he crowded into that 
brief space, and which have made his name famous to all generations, 
wc may well exclaim with Corneille, ' A peine a-t-il vecu, ciucl noin il 
alaisseV”* 

The combat being now ended, the policy of the victors was to pursue 
the vanquished by going down to Calicut ho join the fleet of the 
Zamorin prcj)arcd there in order to make a general attack against the 
Portuguese. Hussein was of^this opiifion, in which, however, Malik 
Eyiiz did not agree, for he took altogether an opposite view of the matter, 
and persuaded his fellow-admiral to sail with his fleet back to Diu. 
Malik Eyaz l*ad, besides a clear mind, tact, politeness of manners, and 
an air of gallantry, (jualitics w hich are held in such high rej)ute among 
the Orientals, and which made him take sj)ccial care of his prisoners 
and render their captivity as light as possible. He also tried to get 
])ossession of the corpse of Doni Lourenco in order to consign it to a 
decent grave, but it eoul<l not be found, or, if found, could not be re- 
cognized. f Eyaz at last wrote a letter to the Viceroy on the death of 
big. soil, to console him on his loss, saying, among other platitudes, that 
It was a subject for eonsolatibn to a father who loved glory to learn 
that the son he had lost in the midst of such a high and 'hopeful 
career was worthy of him, dying as he did on the bed of honour. 

The Viceroy, long before receiving this condoling letter, was made 
aware of the unfortunate event by the fugitive remnants of the fleet 
which had, in the meanwhile, arrived at Caimanore and given him 
all the details of the jfl?tion, concealing from him, however, the death 


Roger;'* JF/.-'tn;, (tnd Bin'jrujdn'mlj Lonfl. 1874, vol. i., p. 212. 
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of his son, or rather disguising the fact by stating that they were not 
quite sure whether their/lcader was dead or taken captive. In the 
midst of this perplexity the Viceroy sent a yogi to Cambay with a 
ball of wax containing a letter to the ca})tives there, asking for i>arti- 
culars regarding •Doin Loureneo. IMie yogi returned in due time 
with the news of^liis death. The elder Almeida sustained with all 
fortitude this severe shack to his paternal feelings, and although he 
spoke yi public of the death of his son as the death of ^ a Christian 
hero, and worthy of one who had maintained hitherto by his conduct 
the- traditions qf his i^ble ancestors, he subsequently withdrew to his 
apartment, from which lie did not come out for three days, neither did 
he speak of his lieavy misfortune to any one. 

The victors were in the meanwhile overwhelmed with joy, and tin; 
whole of India rang with the cry of victory from the li[)S of the 
blatant Mahomedaiis. They then spoke but of Amir Hussein and 
Malik Eyaz as the most celebrated men of the day ; all the kings of 
the country sent them ambassadors with congratulatory addresses, 

• and the people celebrated the triimqihs of their generals with fiHes and 
pagejints of rare splendour. The victors were their tutelary deities, 
and the people believed that the mome/it had arrived for their deliver- 
ance from the oppressive yoke of the foreigijer. These demons^ations 
of joy added to the affliction of the bereaved father, aiuj tended also 
to inflame his wrath. Taking advantage of the two fleets which had 
arrived from Portugal, the venerable general set out to wreak his ven- 
geance ujion the Mahoraedans, or revenge the death of his brave son. 
It would have been indeed difficult for him to hold the sea, but for the 
opportune arrival of the fleets of Tristao da Cunha and Affonco d’ Albu- 
querque. The Viceroy had thus under him the combined armaments of 
nineteen vessels commanded by able officers, with 1,300 Portuguese sol- 
diers and mariners and 400 Malabarcsc on board, with which ffirccthc 
set sail on the 12th November 150^:?, and, having first sunk and 
burnt some Calicut ships on Ins route, anchored off the city of Dabul, 
which he destroyed, making a descent upon it. The resistance was 
however, vigorous. Piles of the dead formed a barrier more formidable 
even than the palisades erected round the city, but the assailants 
striving among themselves who should be the foremost, the artillery 
of the besieged being hap{)ily of high range and passing over their 
heads, they pressed on to the ramparts, which were scaled, and 
the city devastated and razed to the ground. It was then given io 
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plunder,'*^ and ultimately reduced to ashes. Their cruelty was on this 
occasion of so glaring a nature that it ga\e rise to the proverbial 
curse : “ Let the wrath of the Farangi fall on you as it did on Dabul/* 
Having accomplished this unpleasant task, he set out for Diu on the 3rd 
February 1509, where he achieved a splendid victor^.^ Of this engage- 
ment there is no mention made in the Mahomedan history of Gujarat, but 
the Portuguese annalists* accounts are too circumstantial to be (fcubted. 
Having at ^^st concluded a treaty of peace with Malik EyAz, \yho now 
hastened to court the friendship of the Portuguese, the yiceroy returned 
to Cochin, and on his way made the sovereign of Chaul, ^NizAm-ul-Mulk, 
who 'was intimidated by tlie accounts of the late victory, a tributary to 
the King of Portugal.f This took place in April 1509. 

One year subsequent to this event the Viceroy was, through the 
imprudence of his officers, involved in a sculfie with a band of 
Hottentots at Saldanha Bay, where he had stopped on Iiis way home, 
and died, being wounded by a javelin in the neck. Besides his prudence 
and valour which had contributed so much to extend the conquests of 
his nation, Dom Francisco d’ Almeida, the sev enth sou of the Conde 
d’Abrantes, had also other accomplishments. It was he who first 
discovered the island of Madagascar Und gave it the name of St. 
Lawrence, which name, according to Maiidelslo, J w^as meant either to 
honour his son, or the saint of the day on Avhieh the discovery was 
made. His ^disinterestedness was equal to his valour, for, unlike 
some of his su(!oessors, he returned home poorer than when he 
left Lisbon for India. His death has been a never-ending theme 
for philosophical discourses, and, among others, there is a contem- 
porary writer who moralizes on the sad event thus ; — “ Tliat the 
mkn who had trampled U{)on countless thousands of Asiatics, who 
had humified their sovereign ])owers, and annihilated in the seas 
tlie^ powers of the Ejryptiaii iSoIdan, should perish on an obscure strand 

* Faria y Sousa adds that, the Viceroy not bavin" Jaid in any con^derable 
store of provisions w’hen lji.s exj)udition was.org.inized, it was thouf^ht fit to 
seek for food in Dabiil when it was given to plunder. In the search they found 
locusts preserved in pots, which the Portuguese tasted and found palatable, 
and not “ unlike shrimps.” 

t Some of the chroniclers stale that the amount of 2,000 pardao 3 in gold, 
iirhich NizAm-ul-Mulk used voluntarily to pay to Bom Lourengo for the defence 
of his port, was now inad(j^ compulsory. 

t Voyages du Sieirr Albert de Mandelsh, Amsterdam, 17^7, p. G54. But 
others say it was the fleet of Tristao da Ounha; Camoens is of this opinion— 
eeo Lunitdai'y canto stanza xxxix. 
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by the hands of a few*savages, should be a salutary lesson for human 
ambition.* Soon after ilm event a factor was placed at Chaul, where 
he is mentioned in lol llby Duarte Barbosa, who, under the name of 
Cheul, describes the place thus ; — 

“ Leaving the kingdom of Cambay, along the coast towards the south, 
at eight leagues’ distance, there is a line large river, and on it is a place 
called Cheulf, — not veiy large, of handsome houses, which are all 
covered with thatch, lliis place is one of great commerce in mer- 
chaiufize, and ii^ the mouths of December, January, February, and 
Marph there arc man^ ships from the Malabar country and all other 
parts, which arrive with cargoes. That is to say, those of Malabar 
laden with cocoantits, arccas, spices, drugs, ])alm sugar, emery, and 
there they make their sales for tlic coiitiiieut and for the kingdom of 
Cambay ; and the ships of Cambay come there to meet them laden 
with cotton stuffs, and many other goods which are available in 
Malabar, and these are bartered for the goods which have come 
from the Malabar country. And on the return voyage they till .their 
ships with wheat, vegetables, millet, rice, sesame, oil of sesame, of 
’which there is much in tlic country ; and these Malabars also buy 
many pieces of fine muslinj for womenis* head-dress, and many bey- 
raules, of which there arc plenty in this kingdom. A large quantity* 
of copper is sold in tltis port of Cheul, ^iiid at a hiijh price, for 
it is worth twenty ducats the luindrcdweight, or mort*, because in 
the interior money is made of it, and it is also useil throughout 
the country for cooking-pots. There is also a great consumption 
in this place of rpiicksilvcr and vermilion for the interior, and for the 
kingdom of Gnzarat, which copper, (piicksilver, and vermilion is 
brought to this place by the Malabar merchants, who get it from tile 
factories of the King of Portugal ; and they get more of it by way of 
the Mekkali, which comes there from Din, These people wear the 
beyrauies put on for a few days nearly in ihe raw state, and afterwards 
they bleach them and make them very white, «and guru them to s^ell 
them abroad, and thus some arc met with amongst them which are 
torn. In this port of Cheul there are few inhabitants, except during 
three or four months of the year, the time for putting in cargo, when 

* Kjtiiglifc’s Universal Bioijrajnh^* 

t Chanl, Orteliiis, 1570. 

t Bco.iiilOi hdillo in French. 
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there arrive merchants from all the ueighbournood, and they make 
their bargains during this period, and despatch their goods, and after 
that return to their homes until the next season, so that this place is 
like a fair in those months. There is a Moorish gentleman as governor 
of this place, who is a vassal of the King of Decaiv,, and collects his 
revenues, and accounts to him for them. He is called Xech, and does 
great service to the King of Portugal, and is a^great iriend of the Portu- 
guese, and treats very well all those that gd there, and keeps the 
country very secure. In this place there is always a Portuguese 
factor appointed by the captain and factor of Goa, in ordtu* to 
send from this place provisions and other necessaries to the city of 
Goa, and to the Portuguese fleets ; and at a distance of about a 
league inland from Clieul is a place where the Moors and Gentiles 
of the cities and towns throughout the country come to set up their 
shops of goods and cloths at Cheul during the before-mentioned 
months ; they bring these in great caravans of domestic oxen, with 
packs like donkeys, and on the top of these long white sacks placed 
crosswise, in which they bring goods; and one man drives thirty 
or forty boasts before him.’’* 

During the Governorship ov Lopo Soares d’ Albergaria, in the year 
1516, permission was obtained from Nizam-ul-Mulk to establish on a 
laigcr scale rf factory at Cflaul, and to have freer access than the Portu- 
guese had liilhcrto had to this important harbour. It is on this occa- 
sion that the Portuguese chroniclers make the first mention of Mahini 
and Baudora, although it has no great historical importance attached to 
it. It was but a skirmish by Dorn Joao de Monroy, who, while the 
Governor was engaged in the lied Sea, having orders to cruise along the 
coast, entered the Mahirn river and met a native merchant vessel, the 
crew of wjiich on the approach of the Portuguese dragged her on shore, 
and, taking as much of the cargo as they could carry, ran off in haste. 
Monroy then took the ship a\id steered towards Ohaul. Passing near 
the Mahim fort he ordered a discharge of artillery against' it, and 
went on his way ; the native captain of the fort, by name Ilaguji, 
extremely vexed for this outrageous provocation, equipped in haste 
ten vessels, and followed in pursuit of Monroy. They met at the 
entrance of the Chaul river, *^hcre Ilaguji was defeated. 


* Barbosn’s Oescrijytion of the Coasts of IfJast Africa and MldabuTy transJated 
by the Hoii, Henry E. J. Stanley, bond. 18UG, pp. 09 ci 
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111 the year 1521 tBe Governor, Diogo Lopes .de Siqueira, who, like 
his predecessor, Soares 4’Albergaria, was more a merchant than a 
soldier, on his return froid Cambay, where everything had gone amiss 
with him, pot into Chaul. llis prineipnl ntist’ortunes were the tiring 
ol’ the powder-ro^iyi of the sliip coiniiianded by Antonio Correa, by the 
Mahoniedan (nvNV of a vessel ca|)tured by liim on his voyage from 
Ormuz ^to Dili, oit board of which they were made ]>rlsoners, and 
by which they blew np *the ])oo]) into the air along with the brave 
eonqiienV of Balirayn and all his ricli booty- This was ihllowed by 
the defeat of tlie little fleet that was sent under llcja to make the old 
deiii’and in regi^Ml to a site to construct a fort at Din, which not only 
met with a stern refusal, hut in the scuiile which ensued on that occasion 
one of their galleys was sunk. Diogo Lojies at last, owing to these 
disasters, ahaudoned the project and retired ]>reeipiiately, harassed as 
he was by Malik Eyaz and his compeers in the rear, until he arrived at 
Chaul. 

At Cliaul, Diogo Lojies met Fenia(5 Camello, wdio had come with 
permission from Nizam^-Mulk to erect a fort on the site of Reva- 
danda, where the Portuguese liad already built, in 1 5 1 0, a miserable- 
looking little house called a factory. They were, however, practically 
masters of the place to such an extent 5s to enrage the Mahomedans^ 
who through sheer jealousy had murdered ^ho first factor, Joa**^ Fer- 
nandes, whose [dace was then filled by Fernau Camello. 

Sonic of the chroniclers state that the jicrmission for the erection 
of the fortress was not only willingly granted by Nizam-ul-Mulk, but 
almost pressed on them to be executed expeditiously, in order to spite 
the Gujarat king, with whom the Nizam was then at war. For this 
purpose the king of Ahmadnagar, who had, a short time before, had 
his city burnt by the Dahul fleet of Adil Khan, despatched to the 
Portuguese factory a person whom Barros calls Letefican (L^tif^Khan) 
to concert measures and draw up an agreement or treaty between 4he 
two parties. The governorship of the Mahoniedan city of Chaul had 
then fallen vacant, and was in dispute between two rival brothers named 
Sheikh Ahmad and Sheikh Mahomed, the highest bidder for the prize 
succeeding to the place. 

Diogo Lopes was not slow to profit l^y so advantageous an offer. 
The treaty being ratified and signed, the building of the fort was 

* Barros, Dccadas, tome i., pt, 2, p. 295 ; also tome ii.* pfc. 1) p. 1^2. 
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begun without tJelay on the nortlierii margin of the creek, ahout half a 
league to tlie south of the other, astlie,most conveuieiit site for 
warlike purposes.* 

The walls being once erecteJ, the workmen, to whose toils a great 
impetus was imparted by the receipt of letters f»*cm the King of 
Portugal desiring them to build a fort at Chaiil as well as at Diu, 
applied themselves d convert to perfect the ,umcr apartments of the 
building. Within this time the charge of tlie factory had passed 
over from Camello to Diogo Paes. Being aware that the erect'Ion of 
the fortress of Chaul was begun, which w^ould eyentually prove 
prejudicial to his interests, Malik Eyaz lost no time in making his 
appearance before (Jhaul with more than fifty vessels, and sunk a 
large Portuguese shij) of Pedro da Silva de Menezes sailing with a rich 
cargo from Ormuz. He then continued to blockade the fort of 
Chaul for three weeks, doing considerable damage to the scpiadron 
which was opposed to him, and altogether harassing them greatly 
Notwithstanding this, the construction ol’ the fort was perseveringly 
carried on. About this time Diogo Lopes, l^uming that his successoi 
had arrived at Cochin and his presence was necessary at that place, 
and being chagrined, moreover, at the inglorious result of tlie naval 
i?ncountcrs above alluded to, forced his way through the enemy’s fleet, 
leavihg his iK'phcw Ileiuhpie dc Menezes to command the fort, and 
PernaoBejafu charge of the ships, consisting of two galleys, three 
caravels, one foist, and one brigantine^ toojipose the aggressions of Malik 
Eyaz. 

While thus forcing his w'ay, escorted by his vessels, Diogo Lopes 
w'as, besides some untoward accidents of tide and head winds, met 
w*ith a vigorous attack Ijy Aga Mahomed, wdio was then command- 
ing the Cambay fleet, and, being indefatigable in seconding every 
iiitentk)!! of his master, had himself done all in his power to hinder 
the establishment of the Portuguese at Chaul. He w^as, howTver, 
defeated, although the victory cost the Portuguese the death of 
Fernab Beja, who is crowned by the annalists with the pompous title 
of General of the Sea.” This memorable engagement was seen with 

* Amoii}^ the Btipnlations of ilvai t reaty was ono concerning the importation 
of horses for t he use of Niz/jiA-ul-Mulk. Barros says that on tho snbjoct of 
horses tho Indian Mahomedans had the foJIowing adage: — “Sonao hoiivesse 
Boffrimento, uau houver^. ja mundo ; so nao houvesse cavallos, nao honvera 
guerra : ’ “Without suflerings there would be no world, nor without horses any 
war.” 
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exciting interest from tlie shore by muhitudcs of people, wlio seemed 
to enjoy the affray and •carnage so long as their own lives were not 
at stake. Beja was much regretted, and his j)lacc was temporarily 
occuj)ied by Antonio Correa (not the one blown up near Ormuz),* 
pending the arrival of Dom Luis de Menezes, brother of the new 
Governor, who had been appointed in his place “ General of the 
Sea.”, 

t 

To secure the entrance to the river, the Portuguese had constructed 
a reSoubt or bulwark on the side opposite to the fort, and placed it 
uivler the oornjTiand (»f Pedro Vaz Permeo, an old officer who had seen 
service in Italy, with a garrison of thirty men. Aga Mahomed landed 
.'UlOofhis men by night to surprise this bulwark ; but the small 
garrison, though the cajitain and several men were slain, valiantly 
opposed them, and maintained their ground till relieved by Ruy 
Vaz Pereira with a reinforccmciit of two armed boats containing 
sixty men, who put the enemy to flight, after having lost two of 
their chief officers and^i hundred men. By this signal success of 
the Portuguese the jene«y were much daunted, particularly a certain 
Sheikh Mahomed, a great man in the city, who pretended to be a friend 
of the Portuguese, but yet (hd every rtiing in his jiower secretly to 
molest them. On the occasion of the defeat of Aga IVraliomed^ this 
Sheikh, believing him ignorant of his perfidy^ sent tiT congratulate 
Antonio Correa ; but the latter, well knowing his treachery, sent him 
in return the heads of his messengers, and hung up their bodies, for his 
edification, along the shore. The Sheikh was taken aback at this act, 
and in revenge proceeded to open hostilities, encouraging Aga Ma- 
homed to persevere in the blockade, giving him at the same time 
intelligence that' the Portuguese were in want of ammunition ; b*ut 
Dom Luis de Menezes arrived in the nick of time witl\ reinforce- 
ments and a supply of ammunition and provisions, beside the new 
captain of Chawl, SimaS d’ Andrade; to fliem Correa resigned the com- 
mand, ‘and the blockade was raised. Some of the chroniclers relate 
wonders of this siege. They tell us of a soldier's shield on which a 
crucifix was represented being spiked with sixty darts, none of which 
touched the crucifix ; and of others having twenty or more darts on 
them, which were likewise uninjured. 

* This, thongk apparently preposterous, is a necessary parenthesis. Some 
of the translators of Faria y Souza have expressed doubts on the subject. 
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The next historical event in connection with Cliaul is the arrival 
of Vasco da Gama in its port on liis third and (*ast voyage to India as 
the second Viceroy of the Portuguese dominions in the East. On 
his wa\ to (^oa, off Drdiul, he met with a tierce tempest whicl* 
WrtS about to engulf liis ileet, 'and whicii \bisc() djiitfama, with iiis 
usual aanff froidy used to explain away as a symptom of the ocean’s 
fright at liis presence; he was driven safely t(i* (Miaul, where Iv" cast 
anchor on the 8th September 1.VJ 1, and took, according to llanos, 
his title of Viceroy, following the example of Dpm Erancisco 
dWlmeida, who liad taken the same title on his arrival at Canna- 
nore. lie did not land at all, but on his arrival Simau d’ Andrade, 

t 

Captain of Chaul, w^ent at once to pay liis respects to the Admiral 
on hoard his vessel, Avhere, says Gaspar Correa, “the Viceroy did 
him great honour, and gave him and all the Captains of the fleet 
large jircscnts of refreshments, because be was very grand and liixu’a! 
in his expenditure.”* Then the Viceroy appointed Christovao de 
Souza cajitain of the fortress, and having made, in conformity w ith his 
instructions from the King, several other minor Vj^ipointincnts, he sailed, 
after a stay of three days, to Goa, carrying with him all the officers who 
did not belong to the local garrison and \vcrc numarried, or had no ])re- 
tc^xt whatever for staying at Chaul, promising to each a share of the 
rich spoil of a #\Iahomedau nhip which he had captured at sea on his 
way from the Ced Sea to India. The goods on hoard that ship, when 
valued, were found to contain one hundred thousand ducats in gold, 
and two hundred tliousand more in merchandize and slaves. 

Dorn Duarte dc Menezes, on entering upon the government of India 
outlie 22nd of January 1522, had sent his brother Dorn Luis dc 
M5nezes, the General of the Sea in Chaul, to Ormuz to (jncll a rebellion 
of the ^Ia]pomcdans, and afterwards followed himself. The Maho- 
medans^showed opposition to the obnoxious measure adopted by Dom 
Duarte’s predecessor of appointing Portuguese officers to tlic custom- 
house of Ormuz, to prevent certain frauds that had been practised by 
the native officers of the customs. On Dom Luis going to Ormuz, 
Chaul was left entirely to the care of Simao d’ Andrade, who had begun 
his career here by capturing two Turkish galleys and gaining a victory 
over the people of Dabnl. iiy this success that city was reduced, and 
made to pay tribute, and also to cede to him two of the enemy’s 


♦ Stunley’fj ’I’hrec Vvyapes of Vasco Oama, Loud. 1869, p, 384. 
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fillijjs. Ill the meanwhile the fort of Chaul, wliieh had begun to he 
bnilt ill 1521, had been^iornpleted about 1521, and commanded even 
the entrance of the harbour of Bombay, in which from this date the 
Portuguese fleets were moving freely. 


On Dorn Diiafte putting in at Chaul, where he met Christovao de 
Souza as Captahi, he was informed that the Viceroy, Vasco da Gama, 
had Irft orders not to.Mlow him to land. Malik Eyaz in tlic mean- 
while ^ippears to have been terrified by the repeated suci^esses of the 
i\)rtiiguese, fm* he at once withdrew his fleet from before Chaul, to 
return again in 1 528, •when a great number of the ships of the fleet, which 
comprised 83 barques, iverc destroyed by the allied forces of the Portu- 
guese and the King of Ahmadnagav. A valiant Moor named Alexiath 
(Ali Sliah) was in command, lie had done much injury to the subjects 
of Nizam-iiI-Mulk and to tlie Portuguese trade at Chaul during the 
captaincy of Christovao de Souza. In consequence of this, the present 
Captain, Francisco Pereira dc Berredo, demanded aid from the Governor, 
Lopo Vaz de Sampayojwho accordingly set sail with 40 vessels of 
different sizes, in wUiclPiverc 1,000 Portuguese soldiers, besides a consi- 
derable force of armed natives. In this expedition Heitor de Sylveira 
commanded the small vessels fhat wcre*r6wed — they all being ilalabar 
vessels, which by the early writers arc called pardos, tonys^ et^iurs, 
iK:c., and arc in fact rowing-boats — while Sampayo took charge of the 
sailing vessels. On arriving at Chaul, Sampayo sent 80 Portuguese, 
under the command of Joau de Avelar, to the assistance of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, and then sailed towards Diu. It was on this occasion that 
Bombay was for the second time visited by the Portuguese. Off Bom- 
bay the Cambay fleet, of which he was in search, was descried ; some 
of the ships were detached and sent round to secure the entrance to tlie 
Bandora creek, to prevent the enemy from escaping, while Sjflveira with 
liis brigantines and rowing-boats bore down upon them. Durhig jfhe 
night, which was spent in the Bombay lufrbonr, the crews of both fleets 
observed in the sky a comet of extraordinary size, sword-like in shape, 
wliieh, says Barros, the Greeks used to call Xiphia. This appearance was 
held by the Mahomedans as an ominous sign, foreboding their proximate 
defeat. Notwithstanding, the engagement took place. A little before 
this, however, Sampayo got into one of his^swift little boats and ordering 
all the ships of his fleet in a line made a short sipeech to each of them, 
encouraging them to action, and then gave the order for fighting. 
After a furious caunoiiade about or in front of the Bombay harbour, 
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the Portuguese gallantly boarded the enemy, wiio attempted to flee 
round the harbour through the Bandora creek, but found it block* 
aded, and Ali Shrih escaped witli only ten of his bartpies, all tlie 
rest being taken. Of the 73 vessels captured, with a vast number 
of prisoners and much artillery and abundance of ammunition, 33 were 
retained as serviceable, the rest being burnt. It was on this occasion 
that Thana, Salsette, and Bombay were made tributary. All this took 
place in Feljniary 152S. 

In this naval engagement Francisco de Barrio de Paiya was tlie’ first 
to board tlic enemy’s vessels, and obtained thq ])rize ^of 100 ducats 
which had been ])reviousIy offered by Sampayo for such an act. The 
Portuguese historians state that, although the enemy lost so many 
ships and lives, the Portuguese hxst not a single man. On this Latitau 
remarks: — “ Pent on les croirc sans leur faire tort ct sans diminuir 
beaucou]) I’eclat de leur victoire en concevant trop de iriepris pour 
les ennemis, a qui ils avaient affaire 

The detachment sent to N’izam-nl-Mulk, as?vhted by 1,000 native sol- 
diers of that king, acquired great honour by tlidr gallantry, their com- 
mander, Joad de A velar, being the first to scale, with their assistance, 
a fort belonging to the Gujarit king till then thought impreguahle. 
Ilavijj^g slain the defenders, he delivered it up to Nizam-ul-jMulk, who 
had for this p^Jirpose first iihjdored the aid of the Portuguese. 

r; 

In IfilK) tho Portuguese had a squabble witli Niaam-ul-Mulk, who 
had at length coiiie to (he deteriniiiatiou, iu spite of all his aiuieahlc 
overtures, to show the Portuguese his undisguised displeasure at having 
beeueoinpellcdto cede them a few roods of the ground at the Chaul creek. 
This misunderstanding appears to have originated from the then ca|i- 
tain of Chaul, Francisco Pereira Berredo, having, at the request of Ni- 
ziim ul-Mirlk, proceeded with a detachment of 200 men under his per- 
sonal command to overthrow liis enemy the king of Cambay, who 
was at the head of an army of 12,000, but only to return after suffer- 
ing a severe rejiulse. Hence the determination of Mzam-iil-Mulk 
to show his displeasure, which indicates to what extent the friendship 
he bore to the Portuguese was induced by self-interest. However, 
differences were soon made up, but the good understanding, super- 
ficial in its nature, lasted hnly for a decade, during which period 
Chaul was the only powerful Portuguese naval station on this part 

* Elit. lies Dcscouvales, etc. Paris, 1736, vol. iii., p. 196. 
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fif till' (•(«!, st, US w(.‘ll*us the chief place of their army jirior to the 
estahlishiiKMit of liasseiif, honoured often hy the visits of ineii so 
|•ellla^kul)h‘ as statesmen and warriors as Nuno da Cimha, Martini 
Alfonso de Son/n, and others. 

The success M* the Portuguese under Sampayo had terrified all 
the princes of Ind^a who had been hitherto their enemies. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk aftd Add Khan ^Sont in e()nse(|uenee their ambassadors to the 
\deeroy^ Dorn (hireia de Xoronha, to renew their former ^treaties of 
])eaee, and the >4anioriii was to obtain more honourable treatment from 
bis -employing tjie mejiatiou of a commandant of tlie fort of Chale, 
near ( ’:dieut.''‘' 

The next important event in coniu’ction \Alth the history of (diaul 
is a grand naval review held in the harbour of llombay. The largest 
licet that ever crossial the Bombay waters, comjirij^ing four hundred 
\eNseIs of all deserijitions, priiK'ipally from Chaul, were assendiled under 
the eonimand of Nuno da Chndia, (iovernor- General in India, convey- 
ing ‘ J ! 2,(){)0 nuai, of wlnj^i no less than soldiers and IJoO sailors 

were Puropoans. Tin# were, besides, 2,(100 Canara and Malabar 
soldii'i’s, S,t)0l) slaves, and aliout .">,()()() native seamen. All of them 
were ])tn*aded on the site of tl)e*present Wspianadi^, and it was a sphm- 
did speetaele, say tlie clirouielers, to see those soldiers, in tlie iijiaiiit* 
gaudy (‘ost utiles of tlu^ time, moving on*tlie ‘then ahhost desolate 
island ot Bombay, Inning for a baekgromid the array oi'^vessels lying 
at anebor in the barhonr, and all ]‘r‘eparing to sail for the eoiupiest of 
Din. 'Ibis took ])laee in January Ln'D. They sailed towards Din on 
the 7th Pt'bruary, and carried by assault a strongly fortified position 
in the island of Beyt, in the Gulf of (hitch. 

Some time alter, (dnuil was visited hy one of the greatest Portu- 
guese travellers, the yet little known Fernao Mendes Vinto. lie 
came down on board thi? same licet which brought a new (bap1;ain, of 
(diaul, appointed by the King, by name *Jorge de Lima. (.)n arrival 
at ("haul, in 1538 or the beginning of 1.539, he met here Sinuu) Gnedes, 
who was then the (Captain of Ghaul, and to whom he mentioned all the 
untoward accidents lliat befell him on the wav.'f 


* ilio roiiowsil ol the treaty a'mUi NizAni-til-Mulk in the Governorship of 
Honi (iarcia Jo Noronha is pnblhlicJ in the Sahsidms vara a Ulstaria da India 
1 Ol fdufuo'^ii ^ by .p,i)(lrig() J. do L. Poluer, Lisbon, 18(i8, ])j). 115-117, 

t VnrrcjYimi;ao dc FernaO Mendes Pinto, Lisbon, 1702, pp. 3 and 8. 

(i (• 
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In the year 1540 Nizani-ul-Mulk heinp; drteniiiiu'd to {^aiu posses- 
sion of the fortresses of Sangjuyi and Carii^jla (Sanksi and Karnala), 
held by two subjects of the king of Gujarat, on the frontiers of 
that kingdom, and wliich were formidable' from tlicir stn'iigtl) and 
situation, took them by assault in the absence of their commanders. 
Dom Francisco de Menezes, the ca])tain of llassein, having been ap- 
plied to for help, went to their assistance \\ith dOO FiUropei'us and 
a party of native troops, and tlie fortresses were stormed, retaken, 
and restored to their former owners, and Fortiigiu'si' gayrisons left with 
both for their protection. After a short time^ Nizam-nl Alnlk, with 
an army of 5,01)0, having ruined and [dllaged the two districts, the. 
commanders in despair abandoned the places, and, resigning their titles 
to tlie I'ortuguese, withdrew to Hassein, wbem'e Men(‘Z(‘s sent siip])lies 
and relief, intending to defend tliem. On hearing of this, Nizam-nl- 
Mulk sent an additional foree Ot l),000 men, of whom 1,000 were iniis- 
keteers, and 800 well-equij)])ed horsemen. This gi’eat foree having be- 
sieged the fortress, which they twiee assaulted in one day, they were 
repulsed with great slaughter. Tliey again a\;mlt(‘d the trenches, and 
were opposed with dettn-mination, until, being imieh fatigued, and 
suffering from hunger and . (^jieessive Jieat, both parties were under 
‘the necessity of declaring by mutual consent a truce. In this 
interTal Meiui^es having aii’ived with Hit) Kuroj)eans, tw^enty of whom 
were cavalry? several naiks and 2,(lt)() native soldiers, the attack was 
renewed, ami after a sharp encounter th(‘ (*nemy fled, leaving the 
ground about the fortresses strewed with arms and ammunition. 

In this engagement a Fortugue.^e soldier of gigantie* stature and pro- 
digious strength, named Trancoso, in the heat of the battle seizial 
by the waist a Mahoincdan wrap[)cd up in a large veil, and carried him 
as it he w^p’c a l)nckler to shelter his breast, receiving upon him all the 
stiykc# from the enemy s weapons. Il(? continued to use this strang(* 
shield with marvellous effect, •and did not once drop it on the ground 
till the close of the action. I his .soldier was the brother of T4oni 
Antonio Trancoso, a inagistratc, and having settled at Thana died there 
at a very advanced age, liaving two of his graml-danghters married to 
Dom iManci.sco de Souza and Dom Diniz dWlrneida, officers of the Din 
garrison. The house and ftAnily ot this distinguished warrior ar€ now 
extinct.'*' 


* Diogo do Oonto’s Docatfas, vol. ii., pt. 2, p. 1S.3. 
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When the battle was over, the Governor, Uom Estevao da Gama, 
happened to arrive at Chaul, and considering that these fortresses 
cost more than they produced, and Nizam-ul-Mulk was their 
ally, restored them to that prince for an additional tribute of 
5,000 panlaos gold, to the great regret of Captain Menezes of 
ihissein, who showed to the last his reluctance to deliver them up 
to himr'^ • 

A ciyious episode, connected with the history ofChaul, illustrated 
in tRe “ Vida Doai Joao (k Castro^'' by one of the most ele- 
gant and jajpu^ar, th(^iigii by no means trustworthy, of the Portuguese 
ohronielers, Jacinto Freire d’Andrade, is the patriotic zeal of the 
matrons and maidens of Chaul, who, having hoard that the Viceroy 
of India, Doni Joao de Castro, had recpiested the municipality of Goa 
to lend him 20, (‘(jl) pardaos, for the use of his army of defence at 
Dill, wliicli was being besieged by Khoja Sofar, sending at the same 
tiin(‘ a lock of his moustaches as a pledge for the sure and punctual 
repayment of rhc mono)' sent him their earrings, necklaces, bracelets,, 
and other j(‘wellerv,^to # applied to the public service. The (lovcrnor,. 
liowiner, restored them all in tlic same condition in which they were 
sent, having been in the meantime amj^ly snj>plied with funds by the 
capture of a rich sliip of Cniiibav* This took place in 1516. 

The above statement has been writlt^i and reproduced several 
times for more tlian tliree centuries, and, remaining i*?icontraJieted, 
is universally believed. It was only lately tliat the discovery of 
documents that lav buried for years in the Goverimn^t archives 
at Lisbon led some writers to cast a doubt on the veracity of that 
story. The trutli is that when Dorn Joao de Castro wrote a 
letter, dated the .'Ird May 1516, addressed to the municipality, 
magistrates and inhabitants of Cbaul, rerpiesting their aid in the 
preparation of a fleet to -resist the king of Gujarat, a rejrly, dated the 
22nd of the same month, was sent, saying, ‘‘We are ready to ^lid 
you ndt only with jiersons, arms, horses, ships and states for all the 
time you Avish ; but if our states be not sutliclent for that purpose, our 
w ives will gladly offer us their jewels.” The enthusiasm of the reply 
is so palpable that, caught by it, and faithful to the tradition of being- 
the Spartans of the time, a lady from #haul, who was then at Goa, 
sent to the Viceroy by her daughter a case of jewels, stating that 

* Tbis sc'corfd tn^aty is Ibuml in Foliu'v’s Suhfiidivs. ut mqyro., ])t. ii., pp.. 
J 17. 120. 
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having heard that the ladies of Chaid had offered tlieir jewels to him, 
she ^vas desirous to have the honour of senVling hers. Another part 
of this curious letter 'worth noting is her allusion to the wealth of (diaul 
at that time. She writes “ Do not think, Sir, that because my jewels 
are so few', there are not more at Chanl. I assure ydti' that I have the 
least ])ortion, having distributed them among my (laugblers. There 
are jewels in Chanl which alone are sufficient^[o carry on the War for 
ten years.’'* 

During the entire period from In 10 until the ftovernorship of 
Francisco Barreto, in 1.550, Chanl enjoyed the iKessimr' of |)eace, winch 
circumstance accounts pjirtly for tin' amount of weallli above referred 
to. It was only in 1557 that the Governor having ])een informed of 
the death of Nizain-iil-Arnlk in the preceding year, and no( being quite 
sure of meeting the same friendly treatment at the Jiands of his 
snceessor, expresscil his (h'sire to secure the promontory of Korle 
(dfdyro), and fortify it into an ontnork of defence for tlie city ot‘ 
Chanl, when a scuffle ensued, as wc shall see ^ei*(*afler. 

The Portuguese chronieders of the time pn<s a* glowing eiicomium 
on the memory of the deceased Nizam-ul-Mulk, who, it is stated, was 
endowed with groat natural a*nd politieal sagacity, his (‘ourt being an 
hospitihle resort of the best men of tlu? lime. He had among his eour- 
ti(‘rs a Porliii^Ui'se reijegad(‘, liv nanu* Simao Peres, who had embraced 
Mahomedanism, and was lield in such liigh estimalion by the king tliat 
he aj)])oinled him his minister and general of his army. Nolwitli- 
standing his apostaey, Peres was always friendly towards his count iw men, 
and entertained no res])i.'et for tIios(‘ who imitated his perfidy. The king, 
on his dcath-hed, n'comniendcd his successor to the good offices 
ot this faithful servant, and Peres executed with fidelity ail his 
chargjes. r 

Soon after the death of tlie king, the young prince lind an imiileasant 
affray with Adil Khan, in which tlie old minister lost his life, and the 
new jVizam-nl-llnlk was left to his whims, nnguided alike by tlie advice 
ol his sober minister and the exanijile of his wise father. In referenee to 
tlie latter, Diogo do Couto i'^ the only chronicler wlio points out a trait 

TnpfifvJo Vosro dff GifniUy vol. iv.,pi). 29 snwj 57. T)oni Joao do Castro was 
often at. Ch.'iul, ;ni{.l a fon:f b fi’ofOyof allianoe, conflnMatorv' of all I, ho throe 
pi'ovious Olios, was signod ])y hUn with NizAm-ul-Miilk, ibid., pp. 

120.12:5 
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ill tlio character of the tleccase<l king \vliu‘h really tnars the effect of 
his otherwise eiuineiitly *eiilogistic iiieinoir. IJo iiifonns ns, in liis 
Dwada V., liv. viii., ea]). vi., that this jiriiiee heiiig affected by what 
lie calls St. Lazarus’ malady, /.c. IcpiUM, and all medical efforts to 
(Mire him having bailed, was' i’e(^onnn(Mid(‘d hy one oi his c*ourt ])hy- 
sieians to try as a last resource the effect of hathiiig in cliildreifs 
hlood. •Large tanks wew filled, says the historian, with tliat liquid, 
hut with no h(‘tt(‘r ivsult. This wanton immolation of iiino('ent little 
lives fm the alt^r of this ])rinc*e’s tyranny differs perhajis only in 
degi’ce from the mn^’dcr of the innocents liy Herod. However, 
Nizam iihMnlk, in spite of his h'prosy, livcMl to tlie advanced agei of 
ninety, Inuing reigned for the unusually long ])eriod of tifty-eight 
years. The disposition of this prince was porhajis not dissimilar 
to that of' I'^hilt.in Alahomed, king of Gujarat, who, lik(‘ Mithridates, 
had accustomed himself to the use of’ jioison, to guard himself 
against h(*ing poisoned. Wlum any of his women, Faria y Souza 
t(‘lls us, liapjXMied to be nigh delivery, he opened their wombs to 
tak(‘ out the t’n'i n?!*ii^^d being out hunting one day accompanied hy 
some of his womiMi, he hdl from ids horsi' and was draggl'd hy the 
stirruj), vhen one of his feiwale eoiiyianioiis hrav(‘ly made up to 
his horse and cut the girth with a scimitar ; in requital for this* 
ser\i(‘e he killed lii'r, saying that “a wofiiau .of siudi^eonrage had 
also enough tii kill lilm.” He was at length murdered l)y a jiage 
in whom he liad great confidence. “ For tyrants,” adds- tlu' his- 
torian, “always die by the hands f>f those in \\hoin they repose most 
trust.”'*' 

When Iharr eto arrived at Chaul he had neither the friendly assistance 
of the old king nor the cooperation of the patriotic minister to ba(*t. 
him ill his project to secure and fortify the rocky ^’omontory 
of Korle, called by the Portngiu'si', as already stated “ o Md^’ro ^le 
idiaiil.” It \vas really this friendship fhat had hitherto prevented 
the ]^>rt uguese from attacking (duud, while the neighbouring citv 
of Jlabul had been between IbOd and lo.’ir four times burnt and 
filnndered. The possession of the promontory of Korle command- 
ing the entrance of the harbour, would, he thought, compensate 
tor all the drawbacks and iinpe'’fiT.tioiiS ’of the fortress of Chaul, 
especially at a time wlum all the Mahomedaii powers of India were, 

^ Asia Porfirivcsn j S]):iuish edition nf IfiT-f, vol. ii., p. 278. 
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conjointly with the llurns,^ striving to enlist the support of the 
natives of the country in their efforts to make the Portuguese 
abandon their con(|iiests in India. 

Tlie project of fortifying tlie promontory liad, however, according 
to the stipulations of the treaty, before being carried into elfect, to 
be submitted to, and approved of i)y, the King o^ Chaul, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk II. For this purpose an ambassadoi with rich presthits was 
sent. The young |)rinee regard(‘d the jn*o{)osal as an insult to his 
dignity, and as displaying an occult desire on the part of tlie Por- 
tuguese to undermine his independence. Then ipprehending that i^uch 
a project was a mere pretext to levy duties on merchandize leaving or 
entering his jiort, and thus dejirive him of this im])ortant itiau of 
state revenue, he not only refused permission, but made the ambas- 
sador a prisoner, and des[)a(ehed his General, Farate Khan, with oO, 000 
men, ami instructions to build as speedily as possible an impregnable 
fortress there on his own account, lie ordered his General at the 
same time not to show any hostility towards the Portuguese iu the 
fort, nor to those who w'ere settled iu their Gareia Uodrigues 

do Tavora, the Governor of the forlr(‘<s of Glinnl, al‘ir>n(‘ 1 at this state 
of tilings, made rep] escuiatloK'^ t'o (he* Vieei’oy, an i ('i;!aiiu‘d a fleet, 
under tlie eoinmand of Alvaro Peres Souto ^Maior, to stop the jirogress 
of the work oegim. 

Soon after the Vieeroy liimstlf went in jiersoii to their relief with a 
numerous and well-maimed fleet conveying d,()(d) Portuguese troops, 
besides natives, who kept on pouring shells and bullets on the w'orknien, 
preventing progrejps being made with the fortilications. Wliereupoii 
Nizani-nl-Mulk, unwilling to continue the conllicd, sent n parJemeutairp. 
with the following message : — “that lie was a friend to 'the King of 
Portugal, having inherited that feeling from bis predecessor, who bad 
gi^Tii \hcm a place where they had already built a citadel, a gift which 
he certainly never tliought of revoking, but that lie had reasons to 
apprehend that by allowing them to build a luwv fort it would even- 
tually lead them to place him luider their yoke, and deprive him of 
the customs duties, which belonged, as hitherto, to . him alone, as the 
sovereign of the place.” The arguments being found convincing, the 

* The European Turl#a w'ere called Kilrns by the Porfcu{?uese, from their 
oeoupyinj^ the scat of the Lower Roman Empire, just as the Asiatics used to 
oall Franks all nations of the Latin race, from their first acquaintance with them 
in the time of the Crusades. 
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i!ouflict ended in a pacific arrangeineut being made by botli parties 
that Korle should remain As it was. 

During the above adVay, the chroniclers add, a miracle was wrought at 
the ])romontory of Korle, where the Moors, utterly unable to cut down 
with swords a smatl wooden cross fi,\ed upon a stone, tried to remove 
it by the force of ole[)hants, but without success. Faria y Souza adds 
to this iniracle the followfng : — “ Likewise about this time a Portuguese 
soldier lY)ught for a trifle from a jogiie (/yn(/^) in (Ceylon a brown pebble 
about the size oP an egg, on which the heavens were represented in 
several colours, and iie*the midst of them the image of the holy Virgin 
with the Saviour in her arms; this precious ji'wid fell into the hands of 
Francis(‘o lhirr(‘to, who presented it to (Jneen Catherine, and through 
its virtues (jod wrought many miracles both in India and Portugal. 

This was also an occasion on which tin* Portuguese of Chaul, not 
yet into\i(*ated with the sjiirit of luxury or insol(‘n(U‘ of wealth, vvhiidi 
renderedi them in snbsecjueiit encounters as diili(*ult to control within 
the bounds of pro '^V'c^is to bring them under a moderate discipline, 
evinced such a zi'al fdr tlie publii; welfan* as to fi‘(‘d at their exjx'use 
all the soldiers of the garrison. One of ihe inliahitants, l)y name 
Lopes (larrasco, a man of consi«l(*rable wealth, placed daily at his* 
door tables with every sort of eatai)les fo*; th(‘ use of^the gar.^son 
during the time the eonllietwith Niz'un-ul-Mulk continued, and his 
excellent example was followed by others with alacrity and praise- 
worthy emulation. 

In l.‘)7d, live yi'.'rs after the fa '» • h battle ofTalicola, in which 
the memory of tlie old empire of xNarsinga was destroyed by the 
iMahometlaii sword, a serious combination was fornicd against th^ 
Portuguese by the kings of Pijapur and Ahniadnattj^, assisted 
by the Zamorin, to drive them out of India — not unlike the on/i that 
in 1857 was concocted against the Britisl^. This confederacy, wh/ch 
liad been under negotiation for live long years with remarkable 
secrecy, flattered itself so much with the certainty of extirpating the 
Portuguese from this country that they agreed beforehand ou the dis- 
tribution of their expected con(|uests. 

Princes are, however, more than orclinai^ individuals, apt, as M. de 
la Cledc rightly observes, to mistrust each othpr, even when profess- 


i4.ua- PorlU'jiiesaj Inc. p. 311. 
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iiij:; apparently entire contidence.f Jn si)itc oi* the alliance heiiiu; sealed 
with the most solemn oaths, eacli of the princes was disinclined (o 
strike* the lirst blow, suspecting his ally would not follow suit. Nizam 
Shall or Nizani-ul-Alulk, anxious as he was to get rid of the Portiu 
guese from (diaiil at all hazards, and share their (huninions as a part 
of his spoil, was on various ])retenees putting olf besieging ('haul until 

Adil Khan had Hrst invaded (iroa. j % 

» 

The secret at Inst got out: Karate Kliau h(‘iug appoinV'd the 
commander of Xizanoul-M ulk's army, advanced wi’di it about the 
(Mul of D(‘('eml)('r, in tiiltilment of the stipuloitions of his mastm*. 
Jlis army consisted of ‘J'l elephants, S,t)()() horsi', and ‘20,000 infantry, 
men of courage and willing to tight, but wanting in one thing — disci- 
])liin‘— to make tlu'm One soldiers. 

'f'heir m;ir\‘h into the (Mivirons of the old city was made amid<t tlu‘ 

deafeniiig sound of cyndials, bcaiing of diMins, {lud a variety of 

martial music. Kour thousand of the Ahmadungav cavalry tlum 

Uiarched jilong the north of ('haul to cut olf tlu' i•ciufol•eem(■nts 
* 

and su|)pli('s from ]hiss<Mn, and the small tbi i » of ('aranja with its 
garrison of 10 men under Duarte IVrestrello. All this amazing 
ostentation did not, howe\'(T‘, iP. the li'asl alarm the Portugnesi‘ (utizens, 
wdn^ being fidly awc.t(‘ as to what was to liapp(ai, dls])!ay(‘d tin* same 
S(‘renedet(‘nifli)ation, intrepidil y, and wiilingmv'S to llglit astheir country- 
men at (roa. The eln’onielers atlrihnte this dis[)()siliou i)f mind to the 
A'leeroy, Doin Imis (TAthaide, the Lord (canning (jf those days, wln>se 
good example had, more tiian anything i‘!se, inspired tliem witii eonli- 
d(‘nee. Jle \vas reia)m mended h\ many, esf)eeially tlu^ >\r(‘hhishop, t(j 
ahandoiiLliaul for tin* greater security of(jo:i ; hut he uiidauutedlv re- 
solved to defend both. 

This wai^a time j)reguaut with grav(M*vents. (joa was then iu the 
ih^’oes* of a formidahie iuvasioii, l[owev(*r, tliose were tln^ days in 
whicli the capital of Portuguese India had not entirely declined 
from its former jiroud emiuciieo of luxury and power, and romantic 
incidents and deeds valour were not uncommon. 

Luis Freire d' Andrade, a man of acknowledged merit, wais tlien 
the ('aptain of ('haul, wdiieli he hastily fortified, taking in all m*- 
cessary provisions to last during a siege, which, it was feared, would 
a long one. Tim* fortilications were then in so contmnptihle a 

Uisioh'ii General de Vorttufnl^ Paris, 1735, ionic vi., p. 52. 
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^•oluli<;i()u that tliey well merited the Imrd epithet of ‘‘ itn nnserabk 
bicotjue' aj)})liecl to them by Lafitau. They {i;ave, moreover, origin to 
that eiiRoiis dialogue reported by ehronielers between Nizam-nl-Miilk 
and his general Farate Khan, in AvJiieh ti»e hn’iner made use of the not 
very compliinentaiy phrase a stahh^ ofi/oasts” in reference to the 
Chaul fort, the general excellently ri'lorting that “the ];easts were 
lions, ^/oine ot the citiz<,*bs of ('hrn*!, liowe^er, enervated hv liixnrv and 
abuse oQhe blessings of twelve years' iieiuv, were every way thwarting 
llie general Don Fran(‘ise() Mase^ireniias’ plans. They seemed to 
e:ire 'niore for tiudr lioivses and garch ns than tiu* honon-^ fjf (jje nation, 
'file houses were, lu)Avev(‘r, pulled «low n, '-o ne of t’ne y.irda-ns oiildde 
the town fortified, ;vnd e\ery nook ‘oid corner pul In the best state of 
slefenee. 

The \i(‘cro\ was in tlu; meanwhile j)rep:u':ug to m ml him reinforee- 
numts after the (il)() inim, live foists and four galh'vs alri'ady desj)ateln’d 
under the command of Maseareuhas, a gallant otUerr of his time, who 
haal also brought witli liim some siilploci/is of amniunil ion and oilier 
supplies. Th(‘So reiiriuftvments were followed by others under tlm 
eonunand of liny (jfonsalv(‘s, who l)rougiil ‘JOO men, anil Doin Luis 
<le iNfonezes Baroelie, wlu> eve'utuaily heVanu* captain of Cliaul in 
sneeession to Freire d'Andrade. 

rarale Khan, immediately on his arrisal at (lulni, about the end of 
Doeemher In^t), marshalled his artillery ami elephants in l)attle arra\. 
and having made sure that in pursuance of tin* league Adil Khan had 
taken tlie Held bel’ore (loa, without awaiting fanher orvli'rs fi'oni the 
king iVizain SliAh, a>]i() was himself expecled to join tlie eaiujiaign, 
gave orders to carry the place by' a voup '!e niui.-i. llis .nliMUpt, how- 
<‘ver, pro\ing unsueeessfnl, he retreated into the eliapel I'f Matlre de 
Dens and waited tliere until the king arrived, about the ItiSi January 
lb7l,vvith the rest of his army, wdiieh, with that under (ieueral Fava/c 
Khan, amounted now to 34,000 horse, 10d,000 foot, 30,000 pioneers, 
and 4,000 men consistinG: of smiths, masons, and other artizans, ofdit * 
fiu'Piit nationalities, such as Turks, Fersiaus, Ahyssiuians, and a few 
Kuropean renegades. ITe had also 300 elephants with 40 pieces o( 
artillery of enormous size with such names as ‘ the cruel,* ‘ the 
devourer,* ‘the butcher,’ ‘the honour/ \kc., and every kind ot 
ammunition. This prodigious force was eiuauuped in the environs 
of Chan), whie/i place, though but poorly fortified and with only a 
handfid of men to carry on its defence, had a few ofheers ol such extra 
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ordinary courage, as Dorn Luis de Menezes, who had earned through 
his exploits the appellation of solus miuifli, and others, that one of 
them was surely worth a hundred of the enemy. The Nizam-ul-Mulk 
had, besides, an auxiliary naval force to assist him from the Zauiorin, 
which mustered twenty-two carrying fusiliers ; this 

fleet he ordered to engage the Portuguese in thejmrt, and ascended 
the top of one of liis own inoscpics to oi>s(!rvc the progress of the 
action, lie had, howe\er, the niorlillcation to behold from l^his place 
the crushing defeat of the Malabarcsc allies, in who^n he had' placed 
more dependence than in his own army. ^ 

“Thus/' says Faria y Souza, “ an army of l.'iO.OOO men sat down 
to besiege a town that was defended merely by a single wall, a fort 
not. Tiuieli larger tiian a house, and a handful of men. Farate Ivhan 
took lip his (piaiTers near the cliuridi of Madrc dc Dens witli 7,t)0l) 
hor.se and 20 elophants ; Agalas Khrm in tlie house of Joao Lopes 
Avith (),00() horse ; Niniiri Khan between that and Upper Chaul with 
2,000 horse: so that tlie city Avas beset from sea to sea. The Nizam 
eneaui[)ed aa ith the main body of tlie army at t^ f.ii tiicr end of tlie town, 
Avherc the ground Avas covered with tents for the space of two leagues ; 
ami 5,000 horse Avere detaeluMl to ravage the district of i]avS.seiu.”* 
Although at the commencement of the siege the Portuguese garrison 
was, as ahot 0 statcfl, a hiere handful of men, and tlie Avorks being 
very slight no particular posts Avere assigned, all acting Avherever their 
services A\ere most Avaiited, yet soon afterAvards, the ncAVS of tlie siege 
having spread abroad, many othciM’s and genlleineii flocked thither 
Avith reinforcements, so that in a short time the garrison Avas aiigmeutod 
to 2,000 men. It was then resolved to maintain particular points, besides 
‘ the general circuit of the walls. The monastery of the Franciscans 
was committed to the charge of Alexandre dc Souza; Nimo Ah^ares 
Perek’aAvas entrusted with the defence of some houses near the shore; 
those hetAveen the Miserieordia and the ehnrehof the Dominicans were 
confided to Ooiisalo de Menezes ; others in that neighbourhood to Nuno 
Velio Pereira, and so on in other places. In the nieanAAddle the priestly 
party continued more than ever to recommend that Chanl should be 
sacrificed for the safety of Goa ; hut the Viceroy thought otherwise, in 
which opinion he was seooiided only by Ferdinando de Castellobranco, 
and he immediately despatched succours under Ferdinando Telles and 
Duarte de Lima. Before their arrival, Nimiri Khan, who had pro- 


^ Asia Vortuguesa, ut supra. 
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mised the NizA.m that he jvould be the first person to enter Chaul, 
vigorously assaulted the posts of Ilenrique de Betancourt and Fer- 
dinando de Miranda, who resisted him with the slaughter of 300 of 
his men, losing seven on their own side. 

At last the reinforcements arrived, in spite of all the efforts of the 
enemy to intercept them. ^ The enemy had erected a battery against the 
monastery of the Franciscans, where the Portuguese had some cannon ; 
and as,t?le gunners on both sides used their utmost endeavours to burst 
or dismount the opposite guns, the cannon-balls were sometimes seen to 
meet by the way. On *1110 eve of St. Sebastian the Portuguese made 
a sally upon some houses which were occupied by the Moors, and slew 
a great number of them without the loss of even one man. Enraged at 
this affront and the late repulse, the enemy made that same night an 
assault on the fortified monastery of the Franciscans with .5,000 men, 
expecting to surprise the Portuguese, hut were soon undeceived i)y 
losing many of their men. This assault lasted witli great fury for 
five hours ; and as (he Portuguese suspected the eiK^niy were under- 
mining the wall, and could not see hy reason of the darkness, one 
Cdiristovai. Corvo thrust liim self several times out from a window, with 
a toreh in one hand and a huekler in the other, to discover, if possible,, 
what tliey were doing, ' During this assault^ tliose in the town 'lent 
out assistance to the garrison in the monastery,* though with inucli 
liazard. When morning broke and the assailants had retired, the 
monastery was found all stuck full of arrows, and the dead bodies of 300 
INIoors Avere seen around its walls, while tlie defenders had not lost 
a single man. 

The enemy renewed the assault on tliis jiost for five successive day\s, 
and were every time repulsed hy tlie Portngnese with vast slaughter, 
the garrison often sallying out and strewing t!ie field Avitlj slain 
enemies. It Avas at length judged expedient to Avithdraw tlie ii!cn 
from this place into the toAvii, lest its loss should occasion greater injury 
than its defence could do service. ScA entcen of the Portuguese were liefe 
slain. One of these used to stand on a high place to notice Avheu the 
enemy fired their cannon, and on one occasion said to tlic men below, 
“ if these fellows should now fire llaspaJilh (a cannon 18 feet long to 
Avhich that name was given), it wdll send me to sup Avith Christ, to 
whom I commend iny soul, for it points directly at me.” He had 
hardly spoken Ihese words when he was torn to pieces by a ball from that 
very gun. On getting possession of the monastery of the Francisicaus 
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the Moors fired a whole street in the town of Clmul, but on atternptiiiir 
to take ])OSt in some houses they were driven out with the loss of 900 
men. At this time Goiiealo da Camara went to Goa for more re- 
inforcements, as the garrison was iiiiich pressed, and brought a relief in 
two galleys. 

About this period the iiOO men that had been detached by the 
Nizam to ravage the district of Bassein attempted to get possession oi‘ 
some of the rortuguese garrisons. Being beaten off at Assin’Mi and 
Damaun, tliey ijivested Caranja, at this time coniinaiuled hy Kstevao 
J*erestrell() witli a garrison of only 40 men, out was reinforced, on 
the reappearaiiee of the enemy, hy Manuel de Mello with 30 more 
froni Salselte. With tliis small hand of only 70 soldiers l^‘r^^str('llo 
sallied oiU againsl the eiuMoy, and with such success tliat after co\(‘ring 
lh(' lit< le island with d(‘ad fualies, the r(‘st tied, leaving their cannon 
and a considerable quantity of ammunition and provisions. 

In tin* meautiiue the ?>leoix eoi'tinned to batter (diau) withoiif 
intermission for a ^\h^)\c montli witli 70 ])ieces of large eannon, 
every day (‘X])eiidii\i.\ agair<.-1 iis weak defences at least 1 00 balls, 
'I'his tremendous eaniiomudc did mneh damage to tlie lion,s<‘s of 
tin* town, in whieli many of the hraNe (hdemlers Avere slain. On 
oirt occasion sl.v persons nlio wen eating together Avere destroyed 
hv a sii'igle ball, furiems I'attery Avas (‘ommeneed against tin* 

bastion of the iiuly ( Vo-s, and was emried on for a considerable way 
along the ddences of tliat fiamt of the town, levelling everything Avitii 
rlie ground. The l;esi<-;re:l ns-d every ])iceaiition to slielter them- 
selv(‘S by digging trejielies; but tlie lio.-^ile gnmicrs Avei’e so e\j)(‘r1 
that tliev elcA ail'd tludr gmus and made their halls plunge among 
those who consideied tliem.^e^es in safety. On ob.serving that one of 
tin* euemi(‘s’ i)atteii»s l)e}<nid the ehnridi of the Domiiiieaiis nevin* 
1 ‘ifiscd its di'.strnetive (Ire, {\‘/e.4rello detached llJO men under Alex- 
anrlre de Souza ajul ngn.stiiiho Nnnes, A\ho drove the enemy, 
after a vigorous ri'siqaneis from ihe battery Avith great slaughter, 
set tl:C‘ir Avorks on fire, and levelled them Avith the ground, Avitliont 
snsiaining any Ajimng th<*' arms taken in this successful sortie 

was a ?ein'it.‘H' in^crilad ‘ Je:.a.s salva me.’ 

IFaving luimd the deh mes of (lie town, the enemy attacked 
vevera] hug:.* lnuva*s in Avln’eh (bey endeavoured to establish 
theriiselv. but were u pnised from some of these with consi- 
derelde lo.s.s while ihe (hdenderiJ lf>st but one nian. On attacking; the 
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house* ol' Heitor de Sau)j)ayo, which %vas imdermiiicd l)y the Portu- 
guese with the intention of blowing it up when occupied hy the 
(oieiny, some lire was accidentally communicated to the mine during the 
conflict, and it blew uj) while still occupied by tlie Portuguese, by 
which 4*2 of tlieir Soldiers were destroyed, without the least injury to the 
Aloors, who theu planted their colours on the ruins. Nimiri Khan 
made an assault hy nigjft; witli (iOO men upon the bastion of the Holy 
( 'l oss, ,in which Fi'rdinando Pereira was posted witli 30 men, reinforced 
by Ilenrhpie de Petaucourt with a few^ more. 4'he assailants were 
hcAten off, and five of^heir colours taken which they had planted on 
lint Avorks. In this action Betancourt fought with his left hand, 
)i}i\ing previously lost the right ; and Doniinico del Alaina being lame 
i ans(‘d himself to be hrouglit out in a chair. April 1571 was now 
liegini, and the enemy Avere cmjiloyed in constructing new AVorks, as 
il* determini'd to continue the siege. Ale\amlnM.le Souza and Goii- 
cmIo de Mtmezes wore a[)i){jln((‘d io head a sally upon these ucav AVorks, 
hilt their men to the uumhor of 200 ran out without orders and 
made a furious ass{\?dt upon the enemy, whom tliey drove from the 
works after killiiig fifty of them, and lo enga fi‘W' of tlieir own number. 
'rh(‘ two eommamlers huriten<‘d to join their men, and tluni directed 
them to destroy the wmrks they had so gallanlly won. Pi^rplexed with 
so manv fosses, the Nizam made a geiuTal ?!ssan!t at lAght with his 
whole army, attacking all the ])osis at one time. Kvery one almost they 
penetrated ; hut the garrison exerted lliems' lves willi so much vigour 
that tliev drovo the Moors irom every ]ioint of atlaek, and in the 
morning above 500 of the enemy Avere found slain in and about the 
mined defences, Avhile tlu* Ikirtugne-e Innl only lost four or five men. 
.Vhont this time the defenders recvii ed a reinforeemenl of above 2»'^0 
m(‘n from Goa, Din, and Uassein, A\i(h a lafgi* supply of ammunition 
and pro\ i,', ions ; but at the' same time ihi'y Avere nineli afilivted by 
a truiilih'sonie tliongh not mort.a! di-eese, hy winch ihey became swelled 
all ov(‘r so as to lose the use eif their hnihs. 

[laving iiudVeetnally emi(*a'.ourc(’ to stir u]» eneiines against the 
Povtngnese in Canihay on ]mrpose to preveeJ relief being sent to tin* 
lirave defenders of Chau), tho Nizam made every eftort to bring bis 
arduous cnterjirise to a favourable conclusion. The house ot Nuuo 
Alvares Pereira, being used as a stronghold by the Portuguese, Avas 
battered durMig forty-two days by llie enemy, Avho then assaulted it 
Avith 5,0(H) men. At first the defenders of this post aati’c only forty 
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in number, but twenty more came to their assistance immediately, 
and several others afterwards. The Moors were repulsed with the 
loss of 50 men, while the Portuguese only lost one. The house of 
Nuno Velho was battered for thirty days and assaulted with the same 
success, only that the Portuguese lost ten men in its defence. Judging 
it no longer expedient to defend this house, it was* undermined and 
evacuated, on wdiich the enemy hastened to take possession and it 
was blown up, doing considerable damage among them, but not so 
much as was expected. The summer was now almost spent ; aboA e 
C,000 cannon-balls had been thrown into the ttiwn, some of which 
Averc of prodigious size,* and the Nizam seemed determined to continue 
tlie siege during the winter. About 200 1 Portuguese, appalled by the 
dangers of the siege, had already deserted ; but instead of tlieni 300 
men had come from Goa, so tliat the garrison Avas even stronger than 
before. On the llth of April, Gonealo da Camara made a sortie upon 
500 Moors in an orchard, only fifty of AA'hom escaped. 

Fortune could not be always favourable to the besieged. By a 
chance ball from the enemy, one of the galleys which brought relief 
was sunk with 40 men and goods to the value of 40,000 ducats. But 
next day Ferdimindo Tellcs made a sally Avith 400 men, and gained a 
victo'^'y ecpial to that of Gonealo da Camara, and brought away one piece 
of camion AAnth some ammunition, arms, and other booty. This action 
was seen by the Nizam himself, avIio mounted his horse to join in it in 
person, for which purpose ho seized a lance, Avhieh he soon changed for 
a Avhip, Avith Avhich he threatened to chastise his men, upljraiding 
them as coAvards. The Portuguese Avere now so inured to danger that 
nothing could terrify them, and they seeme*d to court death, instead of 
sliunning it, on all occasions. Some of them being employed to level 
those Avorks from which the enemy had been driven near the monastery 
of t^ie Franciscans, and being more handy with the sword than the spa(h\ 
drew upon themselves a large party of the enemy, of whom they slew 
above 2()(), yet not Avithout some loss on their OAvn side. About this time 
Farate Khan, one of the Nizam’s generals, made some overtures 
towards peace, but without any apparent authority from his sovereign, 
who caused him to be arrested on suspicion of being corrupted by the 
Portuguese, though assuredly he had secret orders for what he had 


* Such balls, if they are the real relics of the siege, are still ibiind scattered 
rill over the area in tl»e city of Cliatil. 
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clone. Indeed, it was not wonderful that the Nizam should be 
desirous of peace, as he Iiad now lain seven months before Chaul to 
no purpose, and had lost many thousand men ; neither was it strange 
in the Portuguese to have the same wish, as they had lost 400 men, 
besides Indians. '* 

When the siege* had continued to the beginning of June, the attacks 
and batteries were earned on by both sides with as much obstinacy 
and vi^\)ur as if then only begun. The house of Nuno Alvares was at 
this time taken by the enemy, through the carelessness of the defenders, 
and in an attempt to 'Recover it 20 of the Portuguese lost their lives, 
without doing much injury to the enemy. The Moors, in the next 
place, got possession of the monastery of the Dominicans, but not without 
heavy loss, and then gained the house of Goncalo de Menezes, in 
which the Portuguese suffered severely. The hostile batteries kept up 
a constant fire from the end of May to the end of June, as the Nizam 
had resolved to make a breach largo enough for the whole army to 
try its fortune in a general assault. On the 28(h of Juno, everything 
being in readiness, ffie Nizam’s whole army was drawn up for the 
assault, all his elephants appearing in the front with castles on their 
hacks full of armed men. While the whole army stood in expectation 
of the signal for the assault, an officer of note belonging to tlic en|nny 
was slain by a random shot from one of the Portuguese bannon, which 
the Nizam considering as an evil omen ordered the attack to be de- 
ferred till next day. On this occasion six of the garrison ventured 
beyond the works and drew a multitude of the enemy within the reach 
of the Portuguese fire, which was so well bestowed that 118 of the 
assailants were slain and 500 wounded, without any loss on the side 
of the defenders. 

About noon on the 20th of June 1571 the Nizam gave the signal 
for assault, when the whole of his men and elephants moved Torvj^ard 
with horrible cries and a prodigious noise^ of warlike instruments. The 
Portuguese were drawn up in their several posts to defend the ruined 
works, and Dom Francisco dc IMascarenhas, the Commander-in-Chief, 
placed himself opposite the Nizam with a body of reserve to relieve the 
posts whenever he might see necessary;'. The day was alternately 
darkened with smoke and lighted up with fiames. The slaughter and 
confusion were great on both sides ; some of the colours of the enemy 
were plantedi^on the works, but were soon taken or thrown down, 
along with those who had set them up. The elephants were made 
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dnuik by the iiaiks who coudiictcil tliem, tliat they might be tlie liercer ; 
but, being burnt and wounded, many of them ran madly about tla- 
field. One that was much valued by the Nizam, having his housings 
all in flames, plunged into the sea and swam over the bar, where lii; 
was killed by a cannon-ball from one of the Portugutse vessels. Tin* 
Moors continued the assault till night, unable to gain possession of 
any of the works, and then drew off, after Iv-sing ai)ove .'>,000 men, 
among whom were many officers of note. On the side of t In*. Portu- 
guese eight gcntlemcji were slain and a small number of jnivate 
soldi(?rs. u 

Next day the Moors asked leave to bury tiveir deiul, and a truce was 
granted for that pnr])ose. “While employed in reuio\iug tlieir d(‘jub 
some of the Moors,’' adds Faria y Sonza, “asked the Poitugnese wlial 
woman it was that went ])efore tiiem in tlie fight, and it* she were alive. 
One of the Portuguese answau'cd, ‘(*ertainiy slie w as alive, for she wa; 
immortal.’ On this th(‘ Moors ob\‘iw ed that it miisl Inive Ix cai tlie 
Lady Mariam, for so tiiey call the .l>!v\ssetl V irgin, .\iany of thcjii 
<leelared that they saw lier at the house of Loun i./p do Lrito, and that 
she was so bright tliat slu' hlinded tliem. Some of tliein even waail (o 
see her image in the chnreh'of Cliaid, where tliey w'ere converted, ami 
renjjiined in the town.”'*' 

The Nizau! was now scnaously disposed for pc'aee, and th(‘ Portu- 
guese commander e(|ually so, yet neither washed to make the lirst 
overture. At length, howoven*, advances w'cro made, and a treaty s('t 
on foot. Farate Khan and Azaf Khan wtit eommissioiiers from tin' 
Nizam, w'hih? Pedro da Silva and Antonio dr dVisc were d(‘puted hy tlie 
Portuguese commaiider-iji-ohief, aud Fiamciseo Masear(‘uhas hv the 
c^aptaiu of the city. Accordingly a league offensive and d('f(‘nsiv(‘ was 
ronehided in the name of the Nizam and the King of Portugal, wdiieh 
was eeh.hrated hy great rejoieings on both sides and the intereliangc* of 
ricfi presents. This, liowevor, might easily have been aeeon’plisln‘d 
without the effusion of so much blood. The Niziun now rais(‘d h\> 
camp and returned to his own dominions. Thus tlic simultaneous 
attacks or sieges of Nizarn-ul-Mulk and Adii Khtin had failed to capture 
Goa and Chaul. The Zamorin scarcely kept his engagement, and tin; 
old jealousies betweoi Ihjaput and Ahmadnagar soon began to revive. 
The most memorable of all the combinations among the native princes 
was now triumphantly defeated, a new lustre being added to the Por- 

* Asia Port iiy Item, ul 
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iQ^uose arms. Their power, it was thought, liad never before been 
<‘stablishe(l on a firmer basis than now, and would assume larger pro- 
jiortions. But sucli predictions are aj)t to fail or mislead. 

Cliaul had now entered again into a period of peace and prosperity. 
Its trade was active j and the city improving in splendour and architec* 
liiral beauty. Cesaj* Frederic, a mer(dnint of Venice who visited the 
city in Ion,'!, seven years Jlefore the siege, d'^‘scilh(‘s it from a merchant’s 
point of ^ieiv, thus : — 

‘‘ Beyond tliis (Tbana) is Chaul on the continent, wliere there arc 
two «ities, one belonging to the Portuguese, aud tlie other to the 
iAfoors ; that which belongs to tlm Portuguese is lower than the other, 
commands llie mouth of the harbour, au<l is very strongly fortified. 
About a iiiih? and a half from tliis city is tlie.t ofth.c Moors, beloiiging 
to their lung, Zumainro^ or Xi/am-uUMuiK. in time of war no large 
siiips can go to tlie city of tlic Aloors, as tliey must lu'cessarily pass 
under the gnus of the l\>rtugucse castles, wiiieli would sink them. 
Both cities of Chanl are seaports, and liave grent tradi‘ in all kinds 
of spices, drugs, raw ill k, mamifaetures of silk, sandalwood, Mai\r}ve 
rershte,'^ 'porcelain of (yliina, velvets and .s(‘arl(‘ts, clutl) from Por- 
tugal aud AIecoa,f with many other valu.ihJr commodities, hi very year 
there arrive ten or fifteen large ships, laden with great nuts called 
Gia(jra,\ which arc curcnl or dried, and will'd sugar )nade ifrom these 
nuts. Tlio tree on which these nuts grow is called the Palmer tree, 
and is to be found in great ahuudanco over all India, especially be- 
tween this [)lacc and Ooa. This tree yrry much n semblcs that which 
produces dates, and no tree in the world is more })rofitable or more 
useful to man ; no ])art ol'it but serves for some useful purpose, uoither 
is any part of it so worthless as to he burnt. Of its timber they build * 
ships, and with the leaves they make sails. Its fruits, or nuts, j)rodnce 
wine, and from the wdue they make sug;ar and p/aceffo.^ This w’Jne is 
gathered in the spring of the year Iroin the^midille ot the tree, wheit? 
there is then si coiitinual stream of clear liq\ior like water, w'hicli they 
gather in vessels placed on purpose under each tree, and lake them away; 
full every morning and evening. This liipior, being distilled by means of 

* A sp(^ciog of volvofc ; but tlio words inarsinn and vorsino wore inexplica- 
ble in the days of Hakluyt. • • 

+ The velvets and scarlet cloths fi’om 'Mecca were probably Italian manu- 
factures bi'ought through Egypt and the lied Sea. • 

. t These must, irtx^cssarily be cocennuts. 

§ J^osfiibly molasses is hero iriciirit. 

8c 
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fire, is converted into a very strong liquor, which is then ])ut into butts 
with a quantity of white or black Zibibs, and in a short time it becomes 
a perfect wine. Of the nuts they make great quantities of oil. The 
tree is made into boards and timbers for building houses. Of the 
bark cables and other ropes arc made for shij)s, which are said to be 
better than those made of hemp. The branches are made into bed- 
steads after the Indian fashion, and into Sankssclies (?) for merchandize. 
The leaves being cut into thin slips are woven into sails for all .kinds ^f 
ships, or into thin mats. The outer rind of the nu<I: stamped serves 
as oakum for caulking ships, and the hard inno'* shell serves for spoons 
and other utensils for holding food or drink. Tims no portion what- 
ever of this Fainter tree is so worthless as to be thrown away or cast 
into the fire. When the nuts are green, they arc full of a sweet water, 
excellent to drink, and the liquor contained in one nut is sufficient to 
satisfy a thirsty person. As the nut ripens, this liquor turns all into 
kernel. 

From Chaul, an iiifiniio quantity of goods are exported for other 
parts of India, Macao, Portugal, the coast of lUclinda, Ormuz, and 
other parts ; such as cloth of bumbast or cotton, white, painted, and 
printed, indigo, opium, silk of all kinds, borax in paste, asafcctida, iron, 
corn, and other things. Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Moorish king, has great 
power, being able to- take the field .with 200,000 men and a great store 
of artillery, some of which are made in pieces,* and arc so large that 
they are with dilficulty removed, yet arc they very cominodiously 
used, and discharge enormous stone bullets, some of which have been 
sent to the King of Portugal as rarities. The city of Abnezer (Ahmad- 
nagar) in which Nizam-uLMulk resides, is seven or eight days’ journey 
‘inland from Chaul.” Elsewhere he writes : — The Portuguese trade all 
the way from Chaul along the coast of India, and to Melinda in Ethi- 
opia, ki the land of Cafraria, on which coast are many good ports belong- 
ing to the Moors. To these the Portuguese carry a very low-priced 
cotton cloth, and many paternosters^ or beads made of paltry glass, 
which are manufactured at Chaul, and from thence they carry back to 
India many elephants’ teeth, slaves, called Kafrs or Caffers, with some 
amber and gold.”f 

* Probably moaning that they wore formed of bars hooped or welded to- 
gether, in the way in wJ^Ich the famous M.otu Meg, long in Edinburgh Castle, 
and now in the Tower of London, was certainly made. 

+ Robt. Kerris Collection of Voyages, Edin. 182i, vol. vii., pp.. 153 and 206. 
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About twenty years after the Veijetian Cesar Frederic, the city of 
Chaul was visited by a party of English merchants, the first, so far as is 
known, who ever crossed overland to India. The party consisted of 
Ralph Fitch, John Newbery, William Leeds, the jeweller, and James 
Story, the painter. ' They visited Chaul in 1.584. Their letters to their 
friends in London, thougli they relate chiefly to commercial subjects, 
.ire full of interest. OfChhul Fitch writes : — Tlie 10th November w'e 
arrived U Chmd on the iirrn land, at which place there are two towns, one 
belonging to the Portuguese, and the other to the Moors. That of the 
l*oriugiiese is nearest ^he sea, commanding the hay, and is walled 
round ; and a little abo\e it is the Moors town, subject to a king called 
Xa-Malucu, At this jdace is a great trade for all kinds of spices, 
drugs, silk, raw and manufactured, sandal- wood, elephants’ teeth, 
much China w^ork, and a great deal of sugar made from the nut called 
gayarti (cocoauut He then goes on describing the customs of the 

natives of the country, and a variety of the articles of trade, in much 
tlxo same style as Cesar Frederic. There is one part of it, however, which 
evidently strikes as a rtpetition of wdiat Marco Polo wrote on 'riiaiia two 
hundred years before, lie says elscwliere They worship the cow, 
and plaster the w.alls of their houses with its dung. They will kill no- 
thing, not so much as a louse. They will eat no flesh, but live on roots, ’ 
rice, and milk. When the husband dies, his Wife, is burn") with him ; 
if she refuses, her head is shaved and she is held in no account. They 
will not bury their dead, because the body would generate worms, 
and when it is consumed the worms would starve.” Then Fitch with 
his companions went to Goa, and returned to Chanl alone on the 2nd 
November 1590. Having remained twenty-three days there, he sailed 
homeward at last, arriving in London on the 29tli April 1591. , 

Now we come to a curious incident in the history of Chaul, one 
that has often been described by historians and travellers, it oc- 
curred in 1594. This was a time signalized by events of no little 
historical interest. The seeds of European policy and Christian re- 
ligion sown broadcast during the century which was coming to a 
close, by the Portuguese in India, were bearing fruit ; and, although 
the national power was on the decline, incidents of bravery and deeds 
of heroism among those who had adopted Hie creed of the Portuguese 
were not uncommon. The old city of Goa, tbe , capital of the Portu- 


* Haklnyt^s CoUci tiorif vol. ii., pp. 382 seqq. 
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guese establishments in the East, was now in the full zenith of fame 
and j)ower. ' 

“ Opi)osite to our city of Chaul,” says Dingo do Couto, “ and run- 
ning lialf across the mouth of the river, is a high and ])rccipitous hill 
called the l\oek (Morro), which the forces of jMelii[ae (the Aliiiiadna- 
gar king) had coiivcrteil into a great fortress, as strong as any in the 
world. Tliis Kock was surrounded on three by the sea, and on the 

fourth was a ditch which extended hoin tlie sea to the ■ ri/-*er, and 

» 

w'hich was crossed Ijy a wooden draw bridge. On the inner side of the 
ditch was a liigh and strong wall, also extcnilir.g from the sea to' the 
river, and relieved hy two gr(‘at bastions, rietweeii the bastions, and 
looking dow’u from tlie wail, stood a bronze lion with this inscription — 

‘ iN'oiie pusses me but fights.’ 

{-ros^ing the Hock about the middle was another wall with bas- 
tions, arul on tlie top of it a great and strong lower whitdi commanded 
the suhuiiit, and was called the * Tower of licsistance.* I’rom the 
highest point of it looked down a bronze eagle witli extended wings 
and with this inscription — ‘ Ahme parses me Imt^flies.’ At the point 
of the rock stretching I’urther into the river was another great and 
strong bastion. There werb thus seveit in all, armed with more than 
* 70 pieces of Jieavy artillery. Inside the walls the Moors had a deep 
cistern or tafik, well huil^of costly cut stone, several magazines full of 
warlike stores of all sorts, and some good houses. Tiie garrison 
consisted of about 8,000 trooj)s, horse and foot, among whom were 
many rich and iioide Moors, who W'ere quartered outside the walls 
in costly tents of guy colours. Adjoining tliis cainj) was a bazar ol‘ 
nearly 7,000 souls, all engaged in trade, which contained everything 
necessary for the wunUs of such a population, and here also was great 
store of rich stulfs, money, and merchandize.'’* 

It w^as from this place that the .Vlahornedans, notwithstanding the alli- 
aiKc Unit existed hetween Aflmadnagar and (ho Portuguese, began to 
molest the latter by cannonading occasionally the Portuguese fort from 
so commanding a position as the Kock. The Portuguese had several 
encounters with them, and, though fortune wfis not always propitious, 
they S(*emcd to have fought with some success, particularly on the 
occasion of the arrival of a party of Moguls who had come to witness 
the defeat of the Portuguese, which they considered a certainty. 

* Couto, Deradast IT., cap, 30, vol, xiii., pp, 105 et seqq. 
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These hostilities were of course coimteiianced by liurhfm Nizam Shah, 
though coiitniry to the peace which had been established when Fran- 
cisco liarreto was (Governor. They were said now to be justified by the 
conduct of ?*iaihias (i’AlhiiqucHpie, the present Viceroy. But this was 
a mere pretext. J[n luldiliou to the troops ordered out to lay siege to 
(Uiaul, several military ])arlies belonging to Nizam Shah were sent to 
infest t!ie districts aroujifd the Portuguese forts of Bassein and Chaul, 
where ^ti^y did their work spreading liavoc and desolation in their train. 
As the Moors considered the capture of Uhaul to he near at hand, seeing 
llvat their cannon l^ad made considerable iui])ression on its walls, 
fourteen Mogul chiefs, as above stated, came to be present at its 
rod net ion ; hut in a sortie made by the Portuguese nine of 
these were slain and two made caj)tives, tlie remainder saving them- 
selves by ignominious flight. Tiie CMinueh Thanadiir, commander of 
the besiegers, was mortally wounded, and died soon al'terwards, as did a 
Turk who was next in command. On this Farhad Klifin succeeded 
in the conduct of the siege, and gave the Portuguese no respite 
by day or by ni^ht, eontiiuially battering their works with his 
powerful artillery. The garrison in Chaul consisted of 1,000 men, 
to wliom Alvaro de Abranches bronght. an additional force of 300 
from Ihisscin and 200 from Salsetie ; and being now at the head 
of 1,500 Portuguese troops and an ecjualfimmher of jjatives, merce- 
naries so brave and i'aithful, however, that, says Faria y Souza, “ they 
often voluntarily interposcil their own bodies to protect their masters,’* 
Abranches appointed a day for making an attack upon the enemy. 
All the soldiers having on 2ud September attended mass and con- 
fessed before starting, and all the churches and convents being kept open 
for prayers, tlie Portuguese omharked in a iiurnher of small vessels apd 
crossed the river, after which they forced tlieir Avay to the Morro, 
whore the battle was renewed, Abranches having the vanguard, and 
Dom Cosmo de Lafeitar the rear. Tep elephants were turned foose 
by th(i Moors, in expectation that they would force the Portuguese 
troops into disorder; but one of these being severely wounded by a 
Portuguese soldier turned back and trampled down the enemy, tih 
falling into the ditch he made a way like a bridge for passing over. 
Another of the elephants forcing his w%y in at a wicket in the works 
of the enemy enabled the Portuguese to enter likewise, and they 
slaughtered the enemy almost without opposition up to the “ Tower 
of Besistance,” where they made their last stand. Some accounts 
say that 10,000 men were slain on this occasion, while others estimate 
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the loss at no less than 60,000 ; but tliis is a childish exaggeration. 
The Mahomedan historian, however, acknowledges the loss of 1 2,000 
men. Farhad Khan with his wife and daughter were made prisoners, 
and only 21 Portuguese were slain. The principal booty consisted of 
75 pieces of cannon of extraordinary size, a vast quantity of ammuni- 
tion, many horses and five elephants. Farhad Khan became a Chris- 
tian before he died ; so did his daughter, who was sent to Portugal, 
but his wife was ransomed. This action, which was at first pitched 
battle, eventually degenerated into an irregular fight cf hand-to-hand 
conflicts, when the power of a little handful of disciplined men fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds was made patent in the crushing of 
the barbarous legions of the enemy. The result once more flattered 
the pride of the Portuguese of (dianl, and obtained for them privileges 
which up to that time the citizens of Goa only had enjoyed.* 

We now enter upon a stage in the history of Chaul which, for 
want of a better designation, may be named the stage of decrepitude. 
Having spent the bloom of her youth, so to speak, in settling herself 
firm in the boggy marshes of Revadanda, surrounded by a host of 
treacherous enemies, and the vigour of her middle age in resisting 
the repeated incursions and sieges of her neighbours, the noble city 
of Chaul now falls gradually into a stage of dotage which forebodes 
proximate dis*.olution. . The decade from 1590 to KiOO is spent in 
useless scuffles among tlie civil population and some parochial 
brouillerie^ in which the inevitable priestly element occupies the 
foremost place. Surfeited with the rich endowments from the Por- 
tuguese fidalgos, and the not less welcome fees from the poor native 
Christians, whose numbers were rapidly increasing, the priests turned 
their energies from the field of evangelization and education of the 
people to the less congenial arena of athletes. Some of the friars at 
last, in opposing the establishment of a custom-house at Chaul, acted in 
a wfiy so disloyal and disorderly as to provoke a rebellion, and compel 
the most priest-ridden of Spanish monarchs, Philip II., who was then 
also the King of Portugal, to write to the then Viceroy, Conde da 
Vidigueira, giving vent to his unfeigned regret and indignation at their 
conduct, f 

Then followed a long interisil during which Chaul enjoyed a state of 
comparative security, les? from the terror inspired by the Portuguese 

* Archivo Portuguez Onentai, fast*, iii., pt. 2, pp. 593, G75, and 818. 

t I5R,pp. 700-701, 
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power, or the good condition of its defences, than from the internecine 
feud between the Ahniadhagar sovereign and his subjects, and also from 
the menacing attitude assumed by the Mogul towards the Dakhancse 
kings. This much-desired calm was, however, destined to last but for 
a very short time,. 

During this period Chaul was visited by the French traveller Francois 
Pyrard, who was in Ijdia between IGOl and 1G08. He writes: — 
“ Th^ ^y and fortress of Chaul differs from others (Damaun and 
Basstfln), in bging extremely rich and abounding in valuable goods, 
w,hich merchants from all parts of India and the East come here to 
seek for. But the princi])al article is silks, of which there is so large a 
quantity as to supply both the markets of Goa and India, and are 
far nicer than those of China. In Goa it is highly appreciated and 
they make line clothing of it, besides of the cotton stuff which is also 
woven here.” 

Then our author goes on describing the two cities of Chaul in much 
the same way as other travellers before quoted have described them. 
He alludes especially to the state of peace in the country, and to the 
manufacture of lacquered articles in Upper Chaul. He states that the 
reigning Prince of Chaul is called Mellque (xMalik), and is a vassal 
of the Great Mogul. The Malik, he adds, has a large number ®f 
elephants. When he dines he sends for n^ny handsorr^e women, nyho 
sing and dance during the meal. Then some of them cut a piece of 
cloth called taffety into bits so minute that they have no other use than 
that of being carried away by the spectators, who slick them on to their 
breasts as if they were so many medals. When the spectacle is over, 
the king remains alone in his palace, his mind absorbed in the con- 
templation of the vanity and uncertainty of life, until he goes ^to 
sleep at last.* 

In 1609 the Mahomedan Governor of Chaul sent out a fleet of 30 
paddos to cruise against the Portuguese^ whose power being on the^vane 
no redress could be got from the Ahmadnagar government, notwith- 
standing the act being in contravention to the articles of the treaty. 
In 1611, again, the natives of Chaul introduced into the Portuguese 
city some Mahomedan outlaws from the neighbouring island of 
Caranja, who murdered the Portuguese ^aj3tain of the fortress, Baltazar 
Rebello d’ Almeida. His vacant place was, however, soon filled up by 
Fernando Sampaio da Cunha. In the meanwhile Nizfun-ul-Mulk, al- 

* Viagem de Francisco Pgrard, Nova Goa, 1862, vol. ii., pp. 227*228. 
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at the time, could not last long. Their acquisitions proved only delusive, 
A soldiery, naturally of a predatory type, ' brought under discipline 
by the induence of a great man, was soon broken up into a mob on the 
death of tlicir leader and of a few of Ids wise successors. Both in the 
rise and fall of their power Cbaurs destiny was iuliur.ately iuvohcd. 

If I Avere to enumerate their series of attacks nr ])lun(lering ex- 
peditions in and about Cliaul, it would carry lUe far beyond the limits 
assigned to this sketch, but I shall allude to a few salient on th^f 

way as we proceed on tracing the sequence of events. 

' . .. . . # . . * 

111 IhO l, while Sivaji was meditating a blow against Surat, Avhitliorbe 

Avent, it is said, in disguise, and remained three days gathering iiiform- 
ntioii and marking the opulent bouses iii that city, Cbaul was startled 
by the tbrmatiuii of his camp in its vicinity, as if his designs Avere 
against it. But this was a stratagem, for a similar (‘amp was also 
formed before Bassciu, both made with the object of coiieealiug his 
iritcmtions against Surat. *•' 

About this time the Portuguese had to deal with, besides the Mara- 
thas, two rival l:]ur()})eau nations, Avho were by degrees trying to 
deprive them of their formor* conquests. ^ Tlie Eiiglisli, after capturing 
Virinuz in 1G2‘J, which place was one of the principal ])orts from Aihich 
Cliaul imported horses, \Vlicrcl)y at least a show of trade Avas kept up 
there, had the i>land of Bombay ceded to them, avIioso rising 
prosperity Avas soon desiiued to eclipse Cbaul Ibr ever. It is not really 
in the nature of things tliat two cilics of any great prctcnsiojis, even if 
under two p(j\verful rival nations, slioidd at tlie saui(‘ time ilonrisli in 
such proximity as Bombay and (diaul. The Dutch liad on their side 
(Wiptured Co(diin in and (lepri\ed Uhaul of one of her best 

fellow-seaports ; and when in ilie folloAAing year peace Avas concluded, 
the Portuguese ahandoned tlieir claim to the monojxily of tlie Eastern 
traSe, Avhich had for about (^century ami a half been aclneviHl “by 
the enterprising valour, military shill, and political sagacity of the 
officers who had su])renie eommaud hi India, and Avho have a title to 
be ranked wiiii peu’sons most cmimmt for \irtucs or abilities in any age 
or nation. Aly K’drue wTites : “A oom])arison betwc'en tluar (Portu- 
guese) exploits and settleij.i«nts in a hundred years and those of 


^ Oj‘mr’s llisforlrdl t'rmj.j Ijo/uI. 1805, j). 12, ^ 

t ih Uubortson\s lliitorical JJisqui-^iiioit ^ Jjoiid, 1800, p. 150, 
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?:he Englisli in ilie iirst: Imiidred years after tlieir eoiiiing to India is as 
much in favour of the Portuguese as any one could wish.”'* * * § ' 

In 1667 Sivaji was in possession of the whole sca-eoast from the 
river of llajapur to the river Penn, which llovvs into tlic liarhonr of 
Bombay, excepting Chaul.t During this time the Nizam Shahi dyn- 
asty had ceased t<i aiVeet the course of history at Chaul. Mvon in its 
declining days, when tlu* Ahyssiiiian minister Alalik Aml)ar was j)atching 
up thaJi^Jj^^gdom, the juris{liction of the King of Ahmadnagar is said by 
Pei’ishta to havr* extended to within eight Zvm’ of Chaul, J Th.is state- 
ment leads one to sii])jK)se that the ancieni Mahomedan city and creek 
had by this time glided aw‘ay into the hands of a separate governor. 
Malik Ambar dietl in 16‘26, and in Ib.'lti, or ten years after, tlie whole of 
the Kohkana dominions of the Alimadnagar kingdom were ceded to 
tlie king ofPijapur, and then taken hy the Mogul. About thirty years 
after they were in the possession of hivaji. 

On the ISth October 1679 a ]H'tty naval light took place off (Uiaul 
betw’ccn Danlat Khan’s licet and tlie English grabs under Keigwin, the 
commander of tli(‘ Pomliay garrison. The English lost the grab called 
Dove, but the enemy’s gallivats, amounting to iilty, were pursued 
into shoal water to the bar of ‘Nagoina, lintil s(‘veral of them were 
captured, some sunk, and others put to lllght.'^ 

About this time three famous travellers — an 'Euglislmiaii and two 
Frenehmen — refer to both the cities of Chaul. The lirst in chrono- 
logical order is M. de Thevenot, who was at (.diaid lu .lanuary 1666. lie 
refers to the Portuguese citv thus : — “ E(‘ Fort de (diaoul est dediilieile 
entree mais tres sour, et A. Fahri de. toule sorte de gros terns. La 
ville est bonne ct defenduc par une forte citadelle tpii est sur la cinie 
d’uiie montague, appellee jiar Ics Europeciis // ^^(>rr() di C’/Vh/A”^ Fryt*^[* 
speaks of the Maliomedaii city in 1672 as a city utterly ruined by 
the troops of Sivaji; while of the Portuguese city mention wiP# be 
made furtlier on. Carre visited Cluud in tin* same year, from 
whence lie wont to Upper Chaid, where he says he was Irt aled with 
much civility by Sivaji’s officers, and iiaving received his jiass, which 


* Tho Korihm^ Eoiiihay, 1875, p. 43. ^ 

t Onne’s HUiorlcal bran me Ji fa, Loud. ISuy, p. 22. 

+ Eriggs, I).! pp. 117, 315. 

§ Ormo, \it pp. 80. SI. 

he's Voyages avr 0rie7ifalr.i:, Am.^toi'dain, J727< vol. v., pp. 
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carried him without hindrance to the city of Bijupur, he arrived 
there in January 1673.* About the same ‘time Ogilby, in his Eng- 
lish Atlas, a work of some merit, although his pictures of the cities 
of the coast, like those of Faria and Lafitau, could never have 
been the least like them, describes at length the fortifications of Chaul, 
and gives the following description of the temperature and natural 
products of the place : — “ The air at Chaul jnorc hot than cold ; the 
soil thereabouts produces all things except raisins, nuts, and chj^stnuts. 
Oxen, cows, and horses are here in great numbers.” .This vagueness 
about the agricultural products of the country s(,»*ikcs one as somethuig 
similar to that of Varthema, who refers to them in almost identical 
terms. Ogilby’ s work in five volumes was published about 1670. 

In 1676 Moro Pant was the Subedur of Sivaji in Upj)er Chaul, from 
which place he devSpatched a letter in the beginning of December, 
through an agent named Narayan Sheuvi, to the Bombay Government 
to settle payment of what remained due from Sivaji on Oxenden’s 
agreement. 

Besides the Marfithas, the Portuguese of Chaul had another enemy 
in the neighbourhood, who continuously harassed and worried them. 
,This was the well-known Sidi.f This individual, about the mid- 
dl <5 of December 1681, without the least provocation, sent a large 
number of hVs gallivats down to Chaul, and, passing the Portuguese 
fort without showing any ofiensivc sign there, ravaged unceremoniously 
the adjacent country, and proceeded to assault the town of Upper 
Chaul, which belonged then to Sambhaji, but was unable to do so. On 
this sudden appcaraiiee of the Sidl in the Cliaul waters, Sambhaji, 
auxious for the security of his town, sent forthwith messages to the 
Bombay Government and the Portuguese of Chaul threatening the 
former with invasion of the English territory of Jlouibay if they continued 
to^dmft the Sidis fleet into their harbour, and to fortify the island of 
Elephanta, which would tlien^navc divided the command of the harbour. 
To the Portuguese at Chaul he wrote upbraiding them for suffer- 
ing the descent of the Sidl in his territory within sight of their 
walls, and demanded ground under their fort to build a fortification 

* La Hayo’s and J. C. Carre’ s/Jfc'avols, quoted by Orme, ut supra, p. 173. 

t Yet only a fow years before, the Sidi had entered into an alliance with the 
Portuguese. Seo BoUitim do Governo do Eatadoda Jw/i'a, 1873, pp. 358 and 363. 
About the same year — 1670 — another treaty was signed betvveeu the Portuguese 
aud Sivaji. — Ibid, 
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which should prevent the landing of tlie enemy in future. In case 
his demand was not cornpfied with, he threatened to take possession of 
the island of Angediva, and thus enthral the trade at Goa.* * * § 

The Portuguese, thus forewarned of the intention of Sambhaji to take 
possession of Angediva, put that fortress into a good position of defence. 
In the meanwhile ^mbhaji, regardless, like his father, of the unsuitable- 
ness of the season, canaJ down the Gh:Us in June with. 30,000 men, 
and froT|^li« own town of Upper Chaul invested the neighbouring citadel 
of Chaul, but could make no progress, owing to the discipline and forti- 
fications of the Portugi^se. The Portuguese Viceroy, in the meanwhile, 
as if to divert Sambhaji’ s attention, laid siege to his castle of Ponda ; 
but Sambhaji, although he set off from Chaul with the reinforcement of 
S,000 horse and 14,000 foot in order to raise the siege, did not discon- 
tinue his own against Chaul. f This siege was again assisted by a fleet of 
Sambhaji, which kept cruising about Nagofcna, Kenery, and Chaul, but 
could not prevent a Portuguese frigate from landing a supjdy of 
military stores and provisions. J This siege was at last raised, and the 
troops of Sambhaji then marched off and took possession of the island of 
Caranja on the 2 1th December 1683. In September of the following 
year the latter island, as well as the hills of Santa Cruz and Assari, was 
surprised and retaken by the Bassein fleet, and although Sambhaji came * 
down the Ghats soon after with 15,000 horst> to Callian ravage the 
Portuguese territory around, from Chaul northwards to Damaun, he 
did not succeed in capturing either Caranja or Chaul. § Thus the 
Portuguese of Revadanda, although submissively waiting their doom 
from the host of MaraUias iu the neighbouring city of Chaul, showed 
still a bold front, either from that innate feeling of superiority which 
did not desert them in the last extremity, or from the peevishness of* 
decrepit old age, of which we have abundant illustrations at the end 
of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century in repeated 
quarrels with the Marathas, the Angria, vthe Sidi, and last, though 
not least, the English, as opportunities were afforded them, supremely 
regardless alike of the imminent decay undermining their whole fabric, 
which at last tumbled down in the tremendous catastrophe of 1739, 
and the growing power of their European rivals in the East. 

* Orme, ut supra^ pp. 109-111, 

t Chronista de Tusuary, voJ. i.. pp. 12^!!^ 175. 

J, Orme, ut supra, pp. ) 22-1 23. 

§ p. 141. 
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Add to all these neighbouring puemies the povverlul Mogul ; and 
the rortuguese, between the MaraUias, the Angria, and the vSidi on the 
one side, and the Mogul on the other, must have really had a hard time 
of it. 

In 1694 Aurangzebe declared war against tht 3 Portuguese, and 
during this and the following year treated their ssuhjeets with such 
cruelty that numbers were obliged to hxkK refuge in the forts of 
Damaun, Bassein, and (diaul. Peace was at last conehuW'l #with a 
view to obtain cannon from the Portuguese for the I’jduction of the 
MaraUia forts.* At the same time the Portuguese burnt three 
of the Maratha ships in the PtAjilpiir river, the largest of which is 
said to have carried 32 guns and more than 300 men.t 

About this time Chaul was visited by a very trustworthy traveller, 
Dr. John Francis Gemelli Careri. lie w'as in Chaul in February 
169a, and refers to it as follows : — 

“ Tuesday the 22nd, after sailing nine miles further, we amdiored 
opposite to the city and fortress of Chaul. It is seated on a ])lain, six^ 
miles from the sea,J on tlie bank of a river, wdiich at flood will carry 
any ships up to the city. It is enclosed with good walls, and other 
, works, and furnished with excellent cannon. A fort, called E! Morro, 
stifc?ures the entrance of the harbour, being built by the Portuguese in 
the year on flic hill, by their General Sequaira, with leave of 

the tyrant N am aluc ; \\ who granted it upon condition they should 
bring him over three hundred horses of Persia or Arabia, at reasonable 
rates, because of the scarcity of them there was in India, to serve him 
in his war against Hiclalcon,''^ 

Then onr author goes on relating how Malik Eyaz tried to obstruct 
the building of the Portuguese fortress of Chaul, and how the building 
w^as raised, their attack repulsed, and the fleets of the enemy disabled. 
Ii 3 concludes thus Afterwards the Portuguese made themselves 
masters of the city with case. lt» territory does not extend above 
six miles in length. On the south it borders on Savar/i, and on the 

^ Grant Duff’s History of the MaraiJutSy Bombay, 1873, p. 168. 

t 0 Chronista de Tissugry, vol. ii., p. 201. 

X This calculation is rather exaggerated. 

§ This error has been corrected elsewhere. 

II Nizamaluco, the Portuguese equivalent for Nizflm-ul-MuIk 
HidalcaO, another Portuguese designation for Adil Khfin, 
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north with another fort belonging to the Sydi''* He stayed only 
one day at Chaul, sailing on the 23rd to the north. 

The next writer — the last as far as is known — who refers to Chaul 
before its fall, is Hamilton, who writes : ‘‘And two leagues to the 
south of Cnhthee ^Colalia) is Canh a town belonging to tbe Portu- 
guese, whose rive?f affords an harbour for small vessels. The town is 
fortified, and so is an island on the south side of the harbour, called 
Chaul rTr* ■:'/*, which may be known five or six leagues off at sea, by a 
white church bndt on it. Chaul in former times was a noted place for 
trade, particularly for .hit* embroidered quilts ; but now it is miserably 
poor.’^t 

On the I’all of l^assein in 1731), (ffiaul was still in the hands of the 
Porlugucsc, but when the Marathas threatened to besiege Goa it 
was surrendered to them as a sort of compromise. J The Mar«ath«as 
gladly took it and ceased to trouble the Coa pco])le, but the unfortunate 
remains of tiie fh)rtuguese armies, which were marching from Basscin 
and (diaul to Goa after the rains, were attacked by Kliem Wanvat 
on the Avay, and numbers of them miserably ])crished. A writer 
in tlic liouihaij Quarterly llecietn asserts that Chaul was delivered 
to the English for surrender to tlie ^Marailias. As his description of , 
tlie events that followed the fall of Jhisseln is eirenmstantial u',a\ 
interesting, I quote the following extract from biiri — 

“Tbe Alarfii has, on I/eiiig invited to propose their terms, slio^ved 
none of tliat moderation wbieli had astonished even their enemies at 
the capitulation of llassein, but assumed the haiiglity tone of Oriental 
eompierors, and treated the prostrate Poituguese with indescribable 
eoutem])t. At first they not only demaiukql the cession of Chaul, 
but also of Damaun, and insisted upon having assigned to them a 
portion of tbe enstonis at (ioa, which they were to eollert, by ^Ration- 
ing a guard at the port, — tliiis hoping to^ insert tlie thin end of the 
wedgi; by which th(*y would eventually obtain the whole of the small, 
but most fertile, territory. Captain Inehbird, liowcvcr, having been 
deputed by tbe Portuguese, with the consent of the English Govern- 
ment, to treat for them, obtained for them more favourable terms, 
and induced their scornful enemies to st^ow some forbearance. On 


* Churchill's Collection ofVai/ages, Lond. 1733, vol. ‘Iv., pp. 200-201. 
t A. IlamiltoTi’ 3 Nrw Arrnniit of the East Indies, Lond. 1744, vol. it, p. 21S. 
X I'vsqHcjo llbsioyico dc Goa, No^ra Goa, 1858, p. 51. 
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the l4th of October 1740, articles of peace were signed on behalf of 
Baji Rao, the Peshwa, on the one side, and the Viceroy of Goa on 
the other. The Portuguese engaged to deliver up to the Marathas 
the forts of Chaul and Mahim, which were to be temporarily occupied 
by the English until the Marafchtas should have fulfilled their part 
of the conditions by withdrawing their forces fro/n Salsette in the 
Goanese province and Bardez, A brief delay occurred, in consequence 
of the repugnance which the Portuguese priests of Chaul frh,,for any 
measure by which the possessions of Christians would*= be delivered to 
heathens, and they seditiously excited their#, people to resist -the 
transfer. Their own envoy, perplexed by tlieir obstinacy, admitted 
that he had discovered in them " a malignant spirit,’ and Inchbird, 
throwing aside all restraint, exclaimed in disgust, ‘ Surely such 
unheard-of villains and inconsiderate men are hardly to be met with !’ 
However, this clerical opposition was hopeless from the first ; in 
November Chaul was delivered by the English to the Marathas, and 
all parties expressed themselves satisfied with the honourable manner 
in which the conditions of the treaty were fulfilled/’* 

The treaty of the capitulation of Chaul was drawn at Puna between 
Balaji Biiji Riio and the Portuguese Commissary, Dorn Francisco 
^aron de Galenfles. Two copies of the treaty, one in Manithi and the 
other inPorfuguesc, were lent for his sanction to the Viceroy, Dorn Pedro 
Mascarenhas, Conde de Sandomil, who was residing at the time in 
the territory of Goa. The former copy was despatched to its destination 
by the English General, Stephen Law, of the Bombay garrison. His 
letter accompanying it is dated the 2.5th April 1741. The treaty con- 
sists of 14 chapters. The llth chapter of the Portuguese copy 
‘states “The city and Morro of Chaul shall be delivered over to the 
Maratha, with all the cannon and ammunition belonging to it. The 
gates ^of the city shall be garrisoned by Engksli troops until the 
Afarafcha has evacuated the provinces of Salsetteand Bardez (Goa). In 
the meanwhile the Maratha troops shall remain encamped at St. Joao 
(St John’s Fields), one of the quarters of the city of Chaul. On receiv- 
ing intelligence that the Maratha. has withdrawn from the provinces of 
Salsette and Bardez, tlie English garrison will deliver over to the 
Maratha the city and M6ir/ft of Chaul, after making a list, with the 
assistance of a MarathS. clerk, of all the cannon, powder and balls, on 
their delivery to them.” 


^ Bombay Quarterly Review , vol. iv., p. 89. 
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Tlie ;ir{l chapter oMic Marathi copy is as follows:—“ The Portuguese 
shall cease their liostilities against the jurisdiolioii of Bassciii, Salsctte, 
Daiiiaun, Pelajiur, TJran (Oaranja), llevadauda (Chaul), and (Jorl.l 
(Mdrro). The same will he observed hy us (Marathas) in the pro 
viui'cs of Salsette and Ihirdez, as well as in tlie Pragana Nahor, uhieli 
shall he delivered over to Dainaun, wliich latter place W(* will allow 
the Portuguese to possess as heretofore, witliout our ever uioh‘'ting, 
disj)‘’\;,ig, or showing any hostility towards them.” 

One (‘ha])ter refers to the liberty allowed lo the residents of the eit 
of Phalli to remain in or ipiit the place with all the objects hido.igiug 
U) tluMii, ami th(‘ othiT to the assistance that will he alfordeii to tlu* 
iN)rtiigu('se in tlieir contests with the Angria. Another danse himls 
lie' Maratmas to defend the Portug-ueso when pro\o]ve<l to a tight hv 
riouijsido (PhoMsle), and r/rp vprsd. 

Tiiis tnsity was at last, after obtaining the approval of tlie (xoa 
t io\ enimimt, signed at Puna by Oom Francisco Ihirad (ialenllcs on 
I he part of th(‘ Portuguese^ Viceroy, Pedro Mascareidias, Comic de 
Sandoinil, and Captain Inehhird on that of the J'higli^h Oeneral, 
Ste})heti Law’.''' ^ 

The iidiahltants of ('haul who ])rofessed the C'atholic religion, and 
had means to do so, emigrated in sueeissive hauils, lo (.ioa, and 
those who liad no means still remain (their descendants, of course) in 
the ueighlmurhoofl of the fort, living in the mis(*ra))l(‘ hovels neslled 
in deeji and beanliful palm-groves round Korlo and Revadauda. 

(dianl fjillen into the hands of the Marathas did not remain long in 
their |)()ssession. Amidst constant (piarrels among themselves, an at- 
lem])t was made in 177n, by an adventurous Frencliman named Chevalier 
Palllei)ot (le Saint- Liihiii, wlio landed at ('haul from a French shi}) and 
went to Puna pretending to he an envoy from tlie (Jnurt of fVance, to 
m^gotiate for tlie surrender of Chaul and .Revadamla or Linver ('Inml, 
hilt h(^ was discoveivd to he an impostor and his object defeated. t 
Put even after the detection of St. Taihin the question of the cession of 
thes(‘ jiorts to France WMS again under discussion in 17S<), as was, some 
time in the iSth century, that of the cession of Passein to the Piitdi. 

* VtoU'duh (In (h)Vernn dn Estodo da Indin, 1S71, p]).^]72 and l7<). 

t (Irani HiitV’s History nf t,l\n Mnhrntins^ id ^vpra., p. 399 ; auil Wilks IJi.-.foriiid 
Ski fch of flu m/ Indln, vol. ii., ]>p. 228-229. On tha Fivnch siilc spo T-ati 

Monunu nts Auri,-,n^ rf Mn<lrruos dr rilimlinisln n, Viudfi. 1821, vol. i., p. 2 .m. aiiU ' 

Illinois ()(' .lancii^n y’s /a./--, Varis, 18tr>, pp. 't'1'2-44.3. 
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who greatly wished to establish a fadory there. These facts point Ins 
both these rival nations after the fall of the Portuguese trying to settle 
theiiiselves near Bombay, —as desirous to share, perhaps, in the pros- 
perous trade the Ihiglish were carrying on in their settlement. 

In December - 1802 the Peshwa Haji Rao, on the army of Ilolkar 
}mrsumg him, put into ('haul, where he stayed some Hays and then 
embarked tor liassein. On his overthrow at last in 1818, Chaul and 
the districts abound passes! over to the British, in whose posscsSA. i 
find them at the present time. 

l lie present comlition of Chaul is That of an ohsenre litile village, 
included in the taluka Alibag of the Col.iba collectorale. T'he 
po];u!auon cons’-ts principally of IRiaJollris, Parabns, Uene-lsraeN, 
Mnsaiin<h>', and native Christians, dhe IMiandhd'S often had their 
sciulces recorded in the oftu ial documents of the Portuguese of (Hiaul 
as ''’ory [iraisewortliy in their contests with the Marahhas and others. 
8oir,e of the tcsiinionials given them by the Captains of the f'ort are 
sldiintlie possessivm of their descendants. The Parahus a})])ear to 
h’U' settled in the iorahty from a very remote time, and hail some 
sbaiv in its gouenmejit. They must Jiave been characterized by some 
local jieeuiimiiy, lor a colony of theirs having settled in Boinhay in a 
lair.* parallel to the main r^'ad of Kalhailevi has been a siilHcieiit rai.^oif 
(fefre to (Ic-Mgnatii that locality Chaul and their whole tribe 

with the j)atroiiMnic CJmuJkdr/' The Bene-Israels have settled in 
Chaul and its vicinity from time immemorial, while the Koi'ikani 
Miisalrnans, from tlieir distinctly Arab physiognomy, seem to be 
desec ndtal from Mahomedan settlers in Saiinfir, referred to by Masudi 
ami otlier travellers of the Middle Ages. 

The class of the native Christians is in all respects the poorest of all. 
T had occ!4csioii to meet only two of them. They had nothing striking 
abovfc them etlinologieally, c^ycept what I have already written on 
the native Christians of Hassein elsewhere ; but pathologically they were 
excellent specimens. 

Thus far the historic^al portion of my Notes, The facts relating to 
the Portuguese period from thctUay the factory of Chaul was erected 
- about the beginning ot^the sixteenth century — to its cession to the 
Maraihas in the middle of the eighteenth, are drawn up from so large 


See wVk p. 49. 
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a niunixM’ of olironicios and docMimeiits, both [)rintc(l and niauusdript, 
that it would hut encumber ’the text with references and he a work of 
supererogation to cite them after e.ach event recorded. I liave, tliere- 
fore, l}eyond tlie chief authorities mentioned in the body of the work 
and in occasional footnotes, reserved for the end to refer in brief to the 
various sources from .wdiicli 1 have culled niy historical information, 
in accordance with iiie division of time during which iny autliorities 
hoar' licd, so as to obtain all the important and accurate details from 
:i contemporaneous wriling. 

From the year 1 to ir>.)0my authorities have heen Barros’ Pern- 
c/rt.9, Caspar (mrrea’s Lendaa tla India, Felner's Snbsidios para a His- 
loria, &c. These have been supplemented by the works of Fernao 
Lo]»cs do Castanheda, wdiose narrative ends at the rirst siege of Din 
in lod8, and of Maffei, who stops his work at the death of Dom Joihi 
III. in Ifj.i/. 

From InfiO to Ifi lO 1 have followed Diogo do ("outo’s Decada^^, the 
hitherto piihlished of Antonio Boearro, and Faria, y Souza's 

yhia Portne/neza — the latter written in Castilian, from which edi- 
tion of lt)74 I liave translated select extracts and compared thcju with 
the translation of Captain Stevens reprinted in Kerr's (%dlerfion ' of 
roi/af/rs. ^ ■ * 

These authorities have again h<‘cu supported hv consulting the 
excellent compilations of Lafitau and Os Pariu()ne:ies^ as well as 
Chronieas, Vidas, llistorias, and Archivos ; such as Ilistoria das Jnqaisi- 
i;des, Ohronira Serajica, Vida de 7). Joan dr. Cash'o, Arckiva Port a- 
ijae: Orient d, ifcc. All those anthoritie.'i, lu)\vever, have, with few ex- 
ce})tinns, a style so rej>]ete with redniuiaueies and exaggerations, that •to 
prune here and retrench there has been not the least diMicult part 
my work. , 

In some places where more elucidation w'ns de.sirrhie, amplifu jsiion. 
has been substituted for curtailing. 

From IG 10 downw'arcls my chief authorities are Transactions and 
Journals of learned Societies of Portugal and other countries, too 
numerous to mention here. I must, however, particularize the (Aim- 
nista de Tissnary, Jnstitnto Vasco da puma, and Boletuu do Ooreruu 
do Pst ado da India* 

i 

The accounts of Chaul by travtdlers at various times, which are 
laid under ccftitribution, have been referred to the original .sources at 
their respective places. 
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One ^nore. As the chroniclers generally dUVer nmch iu 

narrating events, some recording facts which others entirely omit, 1 
have dovetailed them together, and formed them into as continned and 
complete a narrative as possible, without allowing a single,evout of tlie 
least historical importance to ('haul to escape. 

i 

Passing on now to deserihe the Anti(piities of 'i,''haiil, we will begin 
with its fortKieafclons. The Fort, whose cirinilt occupies iijmiit piu* 
mile and a lialf, is a tifteen-sided figure, its angles h(‘ing formed by 
ndeven bastions abutting iu a semicircular outlil^c from the walls, 
and four redou))ts, which (‘ontain rooms large enough to hold a guard 
of twenty-five soldiers. Each of the bastions is, with the exeejition of 
one named Santa (h’ii7, or Holy Cross, dedicated to a saint, and is 
named after him — Sam Pedro, Sam Paulo, Sam Tliiago, Sam Jaf’iutho, 
Sam LuLs, Sam Hiniz, Sam Francisco, Sam Domingos, Sam Jose, and 
Sam Jeronimo. The walls are of varying height, being from twenty- 
five to thirty feet on I lie lami, and from twenty to twenty-five oir iIk' 
sea side ; the disparity is owning to the land side Ix^ng more exposed 
to tlie enemy's attacks than the other. The walls have generally little 
appearance of strength, although possessing in some places th(‘ support 
of ramparts and terraces on the inner side, whiidi sc'cm to he widl 
dewisod for tjic ^purposes of hotli attack and defence. I'he grim 
old crenellated haillenients and emhrasnros of bulwarks, on which wa‘re 
mounted as late as 17-S fifty-eight pieces of cannon ranging from 
three-poimders to forty-ponuders, or from the diminntive swivels to huge 
uiortars and Ijasilisks, are now' in a dilapidated state, tlu^ only reli(‘s oi‘ 
their tVirnier greatness Ix'iiig a few rusty old ])ieees of ordnance lying 
about in niter neglect on the ramparts ; while the walls themselvcjs 
bear to llie present day, besides signs of th(‘ ravages of time, the marks 
of huvingv withstood the etlVcts of a raking fire from outside. Several 
of the guns, which w'ere once iu considerable number, weiai earri{Ml 
away by Doiii ?d,artiiri AtFouso to Malacca, and altliough Antonio 
Boearrf) in 1631 recommended to have? them repla(?ed, it appi'ars tliat 
this advice was not heeded at all. In 1728, about a centuty after- 
wards, the factor of ]3assein, Andre Pibciro Coutinho, was sent by tin? 
(government to iusjiect and ropert on the condition of the fort, and his 
recommendations to rem/^dy innumerable defects about it seem also to 
have met witli a similar fate.'*' The remaining guns were mostly taken 

t Chroniafa (l(i Tissimrif, Nova (jAa, 1800, vol. i., pp. 35 and 51); and also 
voi- iv., pp. IT tt 
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possession c.i' by the. ManUhns on tk-ir owupation ofChaul, who 
runicd tUeni away for hM(^v use clsewlune, leaving; bchiiul only tliosc 
tiiat wure found unserviceable. 

Tlic same factor, who othonvise eulou;izes the fort the ino4 
aiuaent, most eeiehrated, and iriosf estimabJo fort of Cliniil which 
having hcvn rt^huilt J)y modern rides, ami all the militaiy usages 
jumetuallv observed *1)7 the garrison, is now lieeoine the most impor- 
tanl of all (he other forts/’ finds fault with several j)arts of tlie fortifi- 
eations, and Veeommends (‘specially to h.ave th(‘ hastions Sam Jaeanto 
and Sam Luis, withl^he intervening wail, repaired; tlie adjoining moat, 
which was l)eing rapidly filled with sand, dug up ; and a stockade 
planted on the s(ai side to opj>ose the tidal wave, wlu(‘h was undermining 
their foundations. The ehauges whieh Nature has since? wrought 
|)re ivallv remarkable. Places where the S(‘a surf was then hut slowly 
advaneiug have since hevn (‘omph't(‘ly encroached u|ion ; the wtiU 
hieached at five to seven dith'reut [luiuts along tlie heaeh ; and the 
tidal current ])lae,ldly enters into the tort and w’ashes away the foot of 
th{‘ ruins of the monasteries witliin, whieh are in innnimmt risk of 
falling. A few of the hastions and a large portion of tlu' wall have 
within the last twenty ytairs tuiuhled dowii, and in a few years moh* 
the remaining portion facing the sc^a will jierhaps be hardly visihV. 
'Hie sands that were once filling u]) the thteh 'have now formed a 
hillock of their own, so that the enemy, if there lie oiu', would 
reipiire no scaling at all. Stepping up the sands would (‘asily ])lac(‘ 
him at the toj) of the w’all. On its inner side this part of the wall is 
surrounded by a small Iiamhoo thicket, which jirohahly dates its origin 
from the Portuguese period, and was devised, it would appear, as ap 
outwork, to have a countcu'acting influence against the enemy using (lie 
eneroaching sands as ladders for scaling. 

Tile fort ofChaul has, like several others on the coast, twogatcwifvs, 
viz. a ‘ Porta do Mar’ and a ‘ Porta da Ti^rra,’ or the sea and tin* land 
gateway ; the former having, hesides, a tliin wall a few paces in front 
to scrceu it from the riviu’-side, and the latter, whieh liears also tht‘ 
name of ‘ Porta de ('asados,’ or ‘married men’s gate,’ having the 
remains of a drawbridge over the ditch, ^vhieh is now eoinpletoly filled 
np w ith sand, although formerly it wais broad and deep, eneoin passing 
the whole w'all towards the land, and could be flooded at pleasure. 
Kach of o*nff»\vnv« /‘miQisfa nf fwA D’ntcs, viz, iutcrior and ex- 

terior. 
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Tlio southern ^Jiteway is situated on the i.urtlieni niars^iii of th-. 
(’haul ('reek, where is also tin' /j a /i (far. The tirst object that strikes :i 
tourist on landing hen' is an enorinous Indian lig tree {F/c/rs indtaa), 
whicli lias nothing unusual about it exeept its roots displacing and 
hiding some stepping-stones wliieh have the a|)pearanee of having 
belonged to a jfier wiiieh once led the Avay from the landliig-plaei' to 
tin* gateway of the fort. It apjiears tliat a jetty fornu'rly stretelud 
as far as tiie water’s edge, on whi(*li, aca'orcling to llie testimony of 
Della Valle, ("areri, and others, ])eopIe used to disembark by nn*.ans (;f 
a wooden plank thrown as a bridge from their galleys. I'lic tree 
appears also to ho an aneient one; for Lalitaii, in his faiitastie pietnre 
of the fort of Chanl, has not, apjiarenlly, forgotten to stick up just lii 
the foregrouiicl a big tre(', which is jirobahly meant to represent tlie 
{iresoiit Indian lig tree. 

The sontlieni gateway has now the tlnn Avail to its right-hand side, 
which once screened it eoinpletc'Iy from the river a lew, ]rartly knocked 
down. A slab 4 fi'ct II]' inches long by 2 feet d] inclies broad, eon 
taining the figure of a Avarrior in high relief in military uniform, with 
the insignia of the Order of Christ and Avith a helmet, is let into the 
remaining outer part of tlie wall, and was intended, it is lielieved, to re- 
pVeseiit one of the kings cd' Portugal, Avitli the si'arc'cly diseeniihle h'geud 
of six letD'rs in two Iliu'S 0 I () A and TO at the foot — the renniins, 
perhaps, of the name of King Doiii Joa('Ior Dom SehastiaO, during Avhose 
unhappy reign this Avail Avas built. TJie figure is uoav converted by the de- 
vout \illager into the idol of KhaudohA, his face besmeared with oil, and 
the head dauhedover Avlth a thick coating of red paint. An altar to the 
is raised just in front of it, Avhich reeeiAes tiu' daily offerings of How- 
ers and rice, and shares them Avitli the warrior’s figure, d’hat tlu' figure 
of one offthe Kings of Portugal, who in days gone by made every (exertion 
in their power and spent millions from their treasury to abolish idolatry 
in India, should uoav minist<‘r to tlie superstitions propensities of the 
descendants of tlieir former snhjei'ts, is a very humiliating reflection 
indeed. There is oncM'onsoling trait in this whole transaetion, liowever, 
Vandcalism though it may appcair to the sober imagination of an 
antiquarian : some conseientifxus iconoclast has clearly knocked off the 
hands, car.' . and nose olAlie saintly warrior, and made the facial surface 
as smooth as a slab of marble. So strong was the stigma attached 
to representations of living objects by the professors \ Islam, that 
the most disreputaoK prince among the Mahomedans felt a scruple 
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of conscience in sho^/ing even a tacit acquiescence in the naturally 
i^^norant display of the religious zeal of the lliiulus* Though politically'' 
coniinendaMe, th(‘ir iiidiiferejice towards such an object would he repre- 
seut(*d hy tlielr saiietiinony as the mortal sin of encouraging idolatry ; 
hene(‘ this state of intoleraiuv of these otherwise uncontrite individuals 
against innoeuoi.s iina‘>;e<, resulting in the end in such irrational j)rac- 
ticos as the lii<leou.s disligununent of Ihe warrior-sculpture at Chaul. 

'J'Jie greater part of this outer wall is riow dtunoli.>hed, onlv a small 
portiem with a hole ohlong v/iudovv a])ove a wvll of water, and an open > 
passage towards tlie ’.vest w'ith the doorposts and lintel rapidly cruni- 
hling away, riaiiaiiiing. 

The e\K rior soul hern gatce.vay is huilt of hlack basalt, and is sur- 
mountt'd hy a erown and armorial I)earings carved iji tlii^ same stone, 
hut now almost (‘ullrely overgrown witli rank vegetation. It is still 
in a fair state of preservation, althougl) devoid of the massive teak 
gat( s eased witli iron bars and spikes wliieh once existed tliere. 

On entering the gate tlie visitor finds himself in a little square area 
walled in on all sides excerpt at tlie two gates. To the right is a stone 
2 fei't inelu'S l()ngl)y 2 feet and 2 inches broad, let into a hole, froru 
wlueh it is Indf-loose. Tlie inscription on it, with an artistic attempt 
at heraldic ornamentation consisting of three ^tars. and a mace — possi- 
bly a. coat-of-arins of the Ca|itain of the fort at the time this .wall w*as 
built — and the motto of . /re Afarid, r/riKliu plena, slov(*nly carved around, 
shows plainly enough that there is not only no exeellenee of epigra- 
phic art to be expected in this, as in other in.scriptions of Chaul, 
but that they even fall far sliort in complying with the ordinary rules 
of ealigraphy, cspeeinlly in their absolute want of regard for the sense 
of the clause or sentence. 

It may perl in ps be necessary to mention that this, as every other of 
the lnscri]dions of Cliaul, is written in Poituguese. 

Here is a laithful ropy of the inscription, which, like several others, 
was made by ^Ir. Hearn (see jdate A). 

Surmounting the interior gateway is observed the w^ell-known 
T). Mannel’s terrestrial globe to the left, <ihree arrows in a sheaf to the 
right, and the Portuguese royal coat-of-arms in the middle, the whole 
placed under a Maltese cross of the Order of Christ. Each of these 
emblems is 2 feet long by 2J- broad, and the circles about 2 

feet in diameter. The stones are mouldering to pieces, and being 
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covered by vegetatfou are not so distinguishable ^iiow as when seen and 
described by Mr. Hearn, in 1851. The globe denotes ])ovvor, the broad 
belt which encircles it being intended to re])rescnt the contjuests and 
discoveries of the .Portuguese thronghont the world, and the three 
arrows tied together peaces which the Portiignese of Chaul liad, before 
the building of this part of the fori ilicat ions, ni;interrh])todly enjoyed 
for thirty long years, whi(di was an nnusnal 'occurrence in those 
troublous times. Tb'the left are the remains of a vStaircasc which bnce 
led, it a])pears, to the story above, which is now without hotli iloor 
ami roof. 

(hi the oi)])osi(e side of this gate are two otlier slabs 1 foot 5 inelies 
hy 1 foot l.l Imdies broad, with inscriptions. ()n(‘ is towards the east 
(see })late i»), and the other towards the west (see j)la(e C). On the 
latter side a rampart leads to a terrace, nht‘re are found some old rusty 
(‘annon sheltering many a venonions r(‘ptile. 

Having crossed the gales, the tourist has before liiin a scene wdiieh 
may b(‘ e(|ualle(l, but not surjiiissed, by any of the ruined eiti(*s of the 
Portuguese on the coast, except the old city of (joa. A pridty large 
town surround(‘d on all sid(‘‘s, save where the sea has made some ugly 
bi’eaclies, by a high, wall, regular thougli narrow nnpaved strirts, 
and huts of flliinboo ’plastered with mud or cowduug and clay, and 
covered with a roof of palm-leaves and straw, ensconced in deep groves 

trees, where many a carved stone and painted wood that once belongcMl 
to the IVirtiiguese clmrelies and niomistiTies is seen in grotesipie patidi- 
work. The iiatives of Chaul, like tlie nioderu Croanese and the medi- 
leval Greeks and Romans, have found it cln*a})er to dig and carry 
away cut stones than to (piarry them ; lint, mil ike the inhabitants of 
the Eternal City of tlic day, they null ni‘ver learn to liave a grand 
ohiiM't in jireserviiig them. 

« 

At Chaul the material interests seem to have prevailed over the 
seieiitilic, or the utilitarian to have got the n[)perhand of the artistic ; 
for on no other ground could the pre.scncc thereof the broken fraginenis 
of dispersed masonry he acconnt(*d for, as well as the heads of the little 
wooden clieruhiin \yith scjuiift eyes, flushed cheeks, and elaborately 
curled wigs, wliicdi \ver/^ once to be found in profusion in almost every 
village and haudet, as they arc still in soirn^. All these things 
can suggi^st to the passing traveller no just estimate V/ the gcmeral 
strength and symmetry of the editice.s wherein these fragments oner 
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occn[)ied iiol only a (Vdinite though suburcliuatt* })l:ice, but some of 
which must have doubtless liad assigned them a distiiiguislicd plaer 
in the Roiiiau Catholic altars of Chaul, The villagers’ utilitariauisui 
is displayed, moreover, in some places in so debasing a form as to 
inake the wall of a ehureli or monastery serNt* the same purpose tor 
Ids o\Mi sung littJc ."(piare hovel, where three walls are built of mud. 
and the fourth is pjirUof a eon\enl. 

0.*i(* does not meet at Chaid tlie indications of tied jMjwor and in- 
thuMice whieliTs conferred on a city by years of prestige and tradition , 
Tor Cow'r (diaul is^^not unlilve llombav, a imnlern ereatiuii. It wa.' 
tirsi a lov; s\\ahi|)y gropiid reelaimed and eoinerted into a town, and :n 
sneii it soon Dink a bigh rank among the other luimerous settlements on 
tin* eo:isl. Its ruins, as the (*arliest (airistiun ruins, honever, dcMar-, ■. 

: jieeial mention, 'riu'v consist mostly of rootless ehnrclies and eoiMei)t:’,, 
and stately mansion,', of iioliiemen and increhaiits, embowered andds^ 
jilfasant gjinhais, now enemnbered with tin* nV/yr/.v of fallen (‘di (ices, and 
nvrrgrowii with wild vegetation ; lofty stee})les soaring liigh in Il',e sky, 
nith arched be! frie.s which ouee contained bells tliat simmk i miur. a 
merry (leal, now mute for ever — nay, the ai»ode oi‘ the ummoiis ov, 1, 
ivhose discordant sereiwh simply adds to tlio. desolation oi’ tie. ])lace^ 
All th (.esc tilings havimi melancholy intere.st i)t tlielr own, which v»dl 
make, 1 hope, the ruins of Chaiil, for manjS'^ji yi^ar lo nome, befor*^ 
Miey are (jnit(.‘ sweiit oif the earth’s surface, a place worthy ot a 
fnmi Bombay evenrsionist'-’, a class daily increasing in number. 

>\ little active imagination A\ill not fail to bring life iiack again mtw 
this ruined scene of the foiTiun- powm* and glory of the Bortngnese, where 
are still to be found the relies of their past heroism and memorial 
of their dominion — now, alas, irrevocably jiassed awaiy 1 and ot then 
enterprises of pietv' and laudable zeal tor the spreatl ot Christ iauity , 
w'hich tlnyy prosecuted with all medl.vval enthnsi^isni. It Avould 
easy, perha])s, lo trace tlie lootsteps ot tlidse who have, it seems, but 
lately deserted it ; to recall for a nnnmait the ancient aspect of the 
city ; to rcclothe tlie altars and wails ot chnrcln’S witii their usual 
lively drapery, as thev^ stood hetore the devastations caused as muco 
by the sacrilegious Alarathas as by the leaden baud ot lime ; to 
hll again the chisolate naves and aisles w?th the sound of the grand 
Orcgoriaii chant ; and to impart to it that Infstorical interest which, 
more than architecture itself, strikes the mind of the beholder with 
admiration and awe. I have often, while gazing on these ruins, felt 
11 c 
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the necessity njnl fancied that the nppJicntioiir (if the words of Mr. 
Dv^r on Poinjicii to CImiil — to compare fora moment threat tinngs wit Ii 
r maii — would not he entirely inappropriate. “ If the romantic fictions 
»f>f the Middle Ages/’ says that writer, could be realizetl, which tell 
of mirrors frajned Avitli magic art to rej)resent wliat had formerly passed 
or was passing in distant parts of the earth, the hajipy discoverer 
might soon make his fortune in this age of exhil>dioii.” 

(■haul, long before J^assein rose to he “ tlie capital ()f the North,’' wa . 
the principal entrepot of trade of tlic rortuguesc in this part ol'Imha, 
as well as their chief naval station and arsimal. lt\vas also a place frimf 
whence numerous missionary expeditions started almost every vear, 
and was visited hy many celebrated generals and saints, notably xYHori' cj 
d’AlbmjUcrque on his way to Aden, and iSt. Francis Xavier e// co/f/r 
U) liass(‘in, and whose presenci' more than once Ijallowed its soil. I 
have already said enough of the prolonged sieges, naval enc'mnters. 
and other a(‘tions, in wliieli, though engaged witli hordeys of tlie enemy 
wiio iried their best to crush it, the civic honour and tin* military rei'iu- 
lation of (JhanI until its ultimate downfall remained imsullied. A 
.settlement so famous in tlie Portuguese annals could not easily escape 
r.he patriotic^ inind of’ tli^ author of the great national epic, who m 
r^f-veral stanzas refers to if as coiiiieeted with only tliose events or 
shrilling epi^/xles whiel^ display the heroic side of liis country- 
jcen’s umnre and happened during his lifetime. He has thus immor- 
ralized the sad occurrence of the dentil of Dorn Loureiico d’ Almeida at 
f’haul, and the exploits of Heitor da Sylveira in the great naval en- 
gagemonr which took filacc in its neiglihoiirliood during the governor- 
fdiip of L<n>o \'az <le Sampayo, in the two following stanzas: — 

t XXIX. 

Mas de Hoos a eseondida provddimcia, 

^ (CJue rile tw sabe o hem de que se serve) 

O pora onde esforeo nein prudcrieia 
Podera haver, ipie a \ida Ihc reserve. 

T. IT, Dyer’s Vo.epeii, Loinl. 1S67, p. 2. 

‘ t XXIX. 

Bin God's *uiddea prudence known alone 
AO tlimself for His wise purposes intended, 

Shall place hiai vvliort; no strength or pradenco of^his own 
Slotii avail, his life to save, doomed to bo ended. 
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J'lm Cliiwil, onde em sangue e rcsistenr^ia 
O mar lodo (roni I’ogo c ferro t’ervo, 
iarau (|ne com vida sc iiao saia 
\s armadas (TlOgypto c d(‘ (■aml):iia. 

LX. 

K iia'^> m*^iior d«-' Dio a fcra tVofa, 
t}u(‘ Ll^aid tcmcra dc graiidi* v ou'^ada, 

^Fara co' a visia. so jicrdula t‘ rota 
For If^a’lor la Svlvcira, r dcstrorada: 

licitor Portiigiuv, do (jiuan sc not a, 

(jtie iia costa ( -aiubaia scmprc anmula 
Sera aos (Juzi'ratrs tanto daim, 

CJiiaiifo ja Ibi aos (iregos o Tndaiio. 

l^ui/: dc Caiiioi'iis’ Lnsiff/Zas, (JaiiL; \. 

Xovr' groping among' t,Iu‘ ruins, wliciv there is still (‘nougli, in spite of 
nliat the Vbindallsin and cnpiility ot* tlio iiativi'S could do to ronove 
{hem, to r('])ay for tiic Irouhlc of the search, it is im])Ossihle, iiot- 
uithslandlng, to vt'sisi the lirst inipnlse oT indignation at tlm culpable 
ncgl(*(;t with which the ruiiis appear to have been furiuei’ly treated, and 
at th{‘ havoc wrought hy tlie natives, more^siy than hy th(‘ (h'strnctiva! 
aeti(/n oT the weather or the ])roliIi(t jilj)(/l /Th(‘ display ol* bait 
taste, imn’eover, in ilauhliig with red ocdire an(iV)il every striking piece 
of sculpture or masonry that pervades the whole des(dat(‘ city, is really 
j)aint'ul to lichold. 

doing MOW along a eireuitoiis street ilanhed by low fence walls oT 
coe(aiiuit garilens, and encumbered here and there with dihrls of ruined 

lit Clcnil, nltoiv uni.lor lifo toid blood ^duill OiM'Lin gronii, 

And boil boiin.-ith two jtoworful iirmadas bloiub'.d, 

Ml’ lvA'])l :ind UMiiibayn, in do-;j)(n-ul o rtti’ilb ; 

Kiubitiny, wijilo ablo, .shall tlin hoio lo.so bis lifo. 

1.x. 

And not llu* ]r*ss to Hio .slinll ti n liortai ileot., 

\VI\loli Cliaiil shall also t'oai* as hold aiid ^jjrand, 

Oo by its sole nppoaraiicc, wht'ii these aro boat 
by i lector da Sylveira, vaiiquisheJ out of hand : 
rhe P»)rtugaese llector who » 3 iusfc yet prove so great 
Along the Cambayan coaSE, where he vshall plan 
As much mischief to the Guzerats hn shall seek, 

As the Trojan formerly wrought unto the Greek. 

• • — The Lusiad, 

Translated by Lieut. -Co], Jjivingstonc Mitchell, Kt., D.O.L.^ Loud. 1851. 
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buildings, a street that in its outline much rfseinbles the tortuoiis 
course of (ho (Jiiaul creek as it meanders tliroijgli the extensive valle} 
fringed with coeoaiiut trees and otlier palms, one is led at last to the 
eas.tu’o nr lend gate. ILdi-way hetweenthe two gates, w'liero tlie street 
appfVKjelu*'^ th(' wall, a breach in an arched door about ten feet wide 
has 'oern effoc!ed, thro'ugb vdindi the f radio froiy the handar passes in 
ciu'ved liin‘ to the north-ea.--ieru part of the dist»iet. 

The lnn<1 gateway, like its sea coniiterjairt, has two doors, intdrioi 
and I'vtcrior. Tin* latter is half buried in sand, leaving the liLitel still 
* vislblr, \vh( re a crown and a. few other roval * einblems carved in 
aU ij'j'rlff'Co, w itli ail oblong sacanit sipaee hirtlie itiserti«m ofan inserip 
licnai Si'oiie, is ()l)served . riie ’inscription has (lisap])earLd ; Init it may 
bei.ieotieal with the one illscovered byi\lr. Hearn In ISn I in the Agent’.-) 
biingalow at (.'ohiba, whitlier it had Ix^n (tarried from Ttevadanda 
‘'■t.ex' ( ight Yt ars belorts and which is - feet 2^ iindies long i)y 2 feel G 
in ■’ll'"; broad, Irroken horizontally into two iine([ual parts. The stone 
r'.nitiially found its way to the Museum ol’ the Hoinbay HraiK'h of 
iho Itoyal Asiatic Society, where it is now lying. (See jilate D.) 

ni the month of May i 8(iS a translajion of this insoi-iption by tln- 
R.n. Josejdi IVili, S.J.,/'was read at the monthly meeting of the 
i\>-' iely. If runs (bus : — ‘ ' 

f < ^ ^ 

‘■'rUis w(M‘k VMS nn, during (in the la])se of) the year IG.'IG (n?)... 
luK- at I lie lay' inning of lfib(‘, being Captain of this fortn‘Ss of Cliacr' 
(lifi’e the Fatlier adds a footnote stating tliat Vhnvl is at Mnln'in 
• ■lose til {]i(^ bridge) Joao de Tliobar d(; Vh*Ias(‘o, and was taken as 
I’atidu of lliis city the glorious Fatlier St. Fraiieis Xavier, of the 
S<reit tv of desii^.”''' 

d’iii.s translation, as was to be exjiccted, was found fault with by 
Mr. ,i, il. da Cindia Uivara, Chief Secretary to the Coa (iovennnent, 
■'lb') s('nt his own trauslatioiYas follows This work was made at 

t}u‘ eiKl o) the year and at tho beginning of 153(i, being 

Captain ot this fortress of Chaul, Joab dc Thobar de Velasco, and was 
taken Patron of this city the glorious Father St. Francis Xavier, of 
file Soi'iety of Jesus." 

The aho\ {' translation was Sccompanied with a note correcting the 
misstatement made by.Mie Jesuit Fatlier Poll, thus:™ Chaul is not a 
place at Mahim dose to the bridge, but is situated on the coast 23 

* Jour. IjO'm. ])}', 7?. /Is. Soc., vol, ix,, ]>, xlvii. 
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Thu wvrhwds dflney/Jt>(ke-endyoflke^yearJ635£uui''dte^h^i^flifi^c^JS36,J(m(k 
Thohtr de' Veiaseobem^Captaiit/pf^For^^ ofOuiul, and was bilmasBaixn/ofMs 
city ihe'phrims Sitffi&rSPfrmm Javier, of they Society of Jesm. 
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lhansla£umi 

Bein^ Vuerqy JFroficisco de^ TttvortM/, Cond^d'JUvor .TtyaZ de. 

MHodAfBrito commxmdid/ this tony^teybe^^uMal'hisexpefise', wTide^ 

Ca^yfuiw ofljhjbs Camp the^year 1688"* ^ 

* JSki^ th&*a is a^tifu'OfwUyyical pj'f'or, Oynd^ d!dlycr cBiistd^ta l» Yicefxy iS/J836, hdn^ succeeded/ 
byJD^ Rodrigo doyCesto/. 





Inmlatm 

lih^ ym (MpMwaiid/&overfwr^lJds Fortress of Chaul Antom 
& Sow^codeiLmos, Aoblman/^ 9ie. household' Jlis Myesty, whom/ God/ may almy$ 
proM, hyFhi/order smt/iySis Excdlmcy Sa^rFrandscoJosi do Sampaio e Castro, 
Twmy and Captms/6minl/(Adu/FoTiuymwTndia/, this fortiMcat^ S. da- 

Concedm, was WJnrnmdedirhlvdt/owthe/ZS^Mirdbqfihw/d^eamjtionsd/year 
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miles soutli of iuul has beejn a remarkable town and port in 

the time ol' tlio Porliii:;nese.”* 

A round tower in the neighbonrhood of the eastern gateway also 
bears an inseription, surmounted, as usual, by a eoat-of-arms. It is 
eiit out in tb(? most confused manner, wbicli makes the translation 
of it, in [)art at ?east, lycre guess-work. (8ee [)late E.) 

This tower lias f(?iir emljrasurcs, and rooms for a guard of about 
•twehty-livi! soldiers. From tlie top of tliis fortitieation the Portuguese 
cannon could sweep the wliolc plain outside tlu' walls. 

Another inscription, 2 feet long by 1 foot t) inches broad, bearing* 
a (!ross at the top, on the sanui side of the fori, nders to that part of 
tin* wall Avliieh was known by the name of N. 8. da Conceiea^. It is 
the most recent of all, and withal the worst engraveil. The decline of 
the power of the Poilugueso in India seems now to he roneeted even in 
their lamentable decay iu epigraphy, which had otherwise never risen 
to any high degree of jicrh'ction. This stone was some years ago 
removed to Ihe hons(* of the medical ollieer of Alihag, and faitlifnlly 
eo[)i(‘d by Mr. lieani. (See plate .F.) 

Ih'sides these, all the to’»ve»'s and bastions of the fort have tin' 
names of the saints, to whom they are dedicated, inscribed on (Iieih, 
although they have now become almost iUegihle. Outside the widi 
landwards tln'i’C was a fortified cam]), remains of which are still visible. 
It was named O Cantpn iJo or “the Camp of 8t. John.” It 

was occupied i)y tin* Marat ha troops hefere they got ])ossession of the 
forts of Chaui and tin* 3/em;, and w'as garrisoned and ecpiipped with 30 
cannon of from 2 to 10 pounders when ins{>ectcd in 1728 by the above- 
mentioned factor oiMhisscin.f To the garrison of Chanl I shall have 
to r(‘fer hereafter, but in the meanwhile wv will describe the adjacent 
fort of the MtJrro, or the Korlo hill. 

The fort of Korle, both in its plan apd work'^, is entirely different 
from that of any other fort on (he coast. It has no traces of 
MaraUia w'ork in it, nor is it built (jiiite after the Portuguese model. 
1 have already referred to its general outline, and the battle' that was 
fought for its con(|iiest.J It appears to have been rebuilt on the 

* Jour, Bom. lh\ ll. Ati, Soc., pp. Iv.-lvi., and OhrmiAa ds Tissiuirij, vol. iii. 
]). 105. 

t C}ironif<la clc TL^auary, vol. i., ut supra, 

J See niogo do Couto’a Drcaclas, vol. xiii., pp. 105 ri $eqq. See also Ind. 
Ant., vol. iii,, p. IS], and Mi. Nairne's Konlian, p. 01. 
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Musalmmi plan uftor tlie Portnoaicso liad (loslr^ved tlip lirsl fortrcs.r;, 

{t is, tli(m«»:li strong, oi’iio great sizo or height (•oin[)ar(‘d willi many 

hill-forts, and derives ecrtainly its whole iinj)ortance from its })osition. 

Nor could it possibly have hel^l the garrison described hy some of the 

chroniclers at any time, althongli a considerable auxiliary force could 

have lain outside it, as stated by Diogo do Coiito an! others. It is 

" * 

nevertheless a veiy striking monument of the Po/’-tngnese, and unlike 
anything else in the district. ^ 

"riui fort stands on a narrow ridges of the rock which strctclK's aco’oss 
•the month of the river ()})j)osite to tlie fort of (dianl, and is eompletely 
surrounded hy a strong wall. The Water IJattery, nanuul Santa ( Vuz, 
lies lonest of all tlu; works, and vessels of ()\er tilly tons must (Miter the 
jM\er almost within jiistol-shot of it. Inside the wall there are tsvo 
other walls crossing (lie ridge at the top, (Mieh being jiroteeted Ijv 
to\v(‘rs and bastions, and dividing the whole virtually into thr(a‘ dillr)*- 
cut fortresses. The bastions are seven in nnmher, and, like those oi‘ 
(.'haul, w('re dedicated to saints, whose names engraved on them are 
still faintly visible. The names of Sam Tliiago, Sam Francisco Xa\i(M‘, 
Sam Pedro, and Sam Fclipju', over both the bastions as well as gate- 
wjiys, arc still legible, others being entirely 'worn out. There is, besides, 
a^bastioii about the centre, witli a parajiet all round ; tills, being the 
highest, was named by the Portuguese baluarto caraJletro. On the 
north side the hill slopes gently down to tlic Avater’s edgi', and this 
Aslope, being enclosed, like the rest of the rock, hy tlie fortilied wall, 
forms a bruadway, which is also crossed by walls and bastions, 
and ends at the bottom in a wide level space. Here were the (piarters 
of the garrison of the Cuirass, or Water Battery, above noticed. On 
tlie most ])Vomincut point of the hill stood a large cross, and there are 
still existing in the -highest part of the fort, close to tlie ruins of a 
magazine, the remains of aehaped, which in l(i34 had only the chancel 
of sfone and mortar, the naveVociiig built of bamboo mats and jialui- 
leaves, and the roof thatched with .straw, while that of tlie chaiu'el 
was tiled. It apjiears that, later on, the whole of the cinipel was 
built of stone, the walls of which are'still standing, although now 
entirely roofless, and the sacred precincts converted into a catlle-pen. 
There are, besides, the ruins^of a large rain-water cistern, vvhiidi, 
according to Diogo do C«uto, dates from the Mahomedan period. 

The following was tlie garrison of the fort of the Morrn, with their 
corresponding military pay ; — 
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OVEORI-MINDIABFBLIPH E 
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^ I OB 7 68OSEND0 
CAP! TAOESA'PlMCACRis® lao 
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Tr^slation/ . 

This CastUy wcus corjtmjcmded> to ^ built by the/ Viceroy Ijiduv 
jD. Felippe' Mascar&nhas uvJVovembef'(y^the^yearJS4>6^ beiny Gaptainy qf 
(Uw4il Fernrw J^^cuida/Bjetu*iqiies{?) ^caid^ w(isjin^ 1680^ 

heinp fciptain/qf this Fort ChristovaB ctMreitd'Azevedo, 
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One captain GO, 000 rcis a year. ’• 

One constable 50,000 do. 

I^’i fty soldiers, Avho were altogether paid ... 2, 772 xerafi ns. f 

Ten do. wlio had only provision.'^, 
ainountmg to 2S8 


A cliaplain, oV a pri^'st, who used to be sn])p]iedby the neighbouring 
city of Chan], to pe?tbrin mass in the chapel of the Morro every Sunday 
and* holyday, liad five larijisX for each mass. The garrison had be- 
sides at their seinice a passage rowing-boat eipiip])efl with seven rowers, 
inehuling tlie muccadaho each rower being paid at llie rate of tive* 
larins and a inannd of rice a month, the mucendam having double 
the amount of botli money and rice. The hire of the passage-boat was 
three xeraliiis a month. Then the cost of maintenance of the Mdrro 
fort, exclnding tlie expense of ammunition and j)rovisious, repairs and 
impro\ ements, and masses said in its chapel for the souls of those 
wlio had died in the fort, amounted to 3, r2() xerafins, 3 tangas, and 
20 reis a year. 

Of inscriptions in the fort of the Mnrro there are only three 
remnining. One is placed over a doorway in the centre and liigbest 
part of tlic fort, about dOO feet above the sea-level. (See plate C.) , 

Tlie armorial hearings at the top of ’the above inscri])tion oonsiit 
of the Portuguese in the centre and sevUn castles around, the 

whole being surmounted by an ordinary cross upon a disprojiortioiiateljr 
long pedestal. 

There are two otlier inscriptions in this fort : one is situated over 
the principal entrance, and the other is over an altar in the chapel 
ricfore described ; lint both are worn away and illegible, and even th.e 
process oi' eislampa(jn or rubbing would not, 1 believe, be as siiecessfid 
as the eye has been. 

The fort of Korle is still in a perfect state of preservation, witli* the 
exccjition of an outer wall on the eastern slope, which has alntost dis- 
apj)(*arcd. Its situation on a hill is, however, soiavourable to its preser- 
vation tliat the fort, it is jireSiimed, will probably l)e standing (juite 
perfect when not a vestige of Chaul or llcvadanda is remaining, owing 
to the encroachments of the sea, and other causes before advci’ted to. 

* Olio tliousand rcis arc cciuivalout to rupees iwd, aiiuas two, and pies lour. 

■j* A 'X*n'afnn is equal to about half a rupee j so is a pardao. 

;■ Each Icuim was worth ninety rcls. 
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'lliere is another remarkable change iu this f’Q’ t Avhieh remains to be 
noticed, although in no way afiPecting its integrity and preserva- 
tion. The names of Christian saints, after wliom the bastions were 
jiamed, have all been changed into Maratha names. The last Manitha 
commandant of the fort, a Wanjari by caste, wlio died a lew years ago, 
must, like his predecessor, have wrongld (his nationalization of 
Portuguese names. A very large gun belonging* to this fort is said 
to have been given as a jiresent by the Mnglisli (b)vernnient to, the 
llabshi of Jiiijira, fn)m thePusaiiti Burj, or South-Kast I'ni'^tion. Tin; 

, IVitil family of Korle still worship the remaining ^Jnns once a year, a.^ 
tliey worship every material and mortal thing there, from (lie red-oehred 
idol to the hat-hannted eaveni. 

Returning once move 1o the ruins ofChaul, the lirst object to attract 
one’s attention is the gateway wliicdi leads to the stalely imelosiin*, half 
palace half fortress, whicli was the house of the ea])taiii oftlu' fori, 
one of its apartments being set aside* for the troifco, or jail. Tliis 
the first building eonstrneted iu Chanl, and is often named ‘ the Clnnd 
Castle.’ It was lirst erected as a factory in 1.) Pi, and when fortitied 
ill 1 j- 1 was set apart for the captain's r(‘si(lenci*, tlie factor being 
lodged in a private house renteel by the (jlovernment speeiaily for that 
^nirposc. The gateway has the ligures ol’ St. Peti‘r and Si. Paul in 
two conspicnou.s niches on cither side over tlie entraiu'C, and tlie royal 
arms of Portugal and the Maltese cross in the middle, carved in 
alto-relievo, tlie whole being surmounted by an ordinary ero>'!. The 
uhole facade is oriianicnled with designs of more or less artistic merit, 
and is Hanked by two little obelisks on the sides, ddu* ligures of 
the saints have been sadly injured either by rough weatlier or by sld! 
tougher natives, and in a few years more there will, [)erha])s, remain no 
traces of them. 

The garrison at the fort of ('haul varied eoiistantly, in aec ordam i? 
witli the^ exigencies of Avar and peace. In 17L^'^ it ecmsi.'ded of 
three companies of (i’J men each. Tlie fortified camp of St. John, 
outside the Avail, Avas also garrisoned by companies of the same strength, 
and ccpiippcd Avith nineteen cannon. It had, l)(;sides, an auxiliary force 
of 23d Bhaiuirirls, avIio avcvc ])aid four xerafins, or nearly two ru])ees, a 
month. Although poorly paid, tlie Battalion of the Bhatnl irus, as it 
was called, proved a valuable aid to the Portuguese in many a pitched 
battle, and especially in their contests Avith the Angria and othei 
recalcitrant neighbours. The service rendered to the State by this cla3 , 
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ut‘ incrtTiiarios was, duly nppreiMatoil by Vicc'roys and Captains ot 
Clund, whose testimonials on rags of inouldcring paper arc still pre- 
served as inestimable heirlooms in many a Jlhandarl family of the 
district. Tw’o of these, with facslndJes of the signatures of Dom 
Jtodrigo da Costa dated the 13th Jnly 1711, and of Cactano de Souza 
IVreira dated t>e 2 1st January 1/37, arc published by Mr. Hearn. 

Tlie fori of the Mirro was garrisoned in l()31by o() soldiers, increased 
to 1130 in 1728, besides a detachment which w'as daily sent Irorn the 
opposite forf of Chaul. The Captain or Covernor of (3iaid, usually 
a nobleman of the* King’s household and a])pointed by him to that* 
Important post, w\ns the head of the sell lenient, and as such had a 
large establishment under him ])aid hy the Stale. Smne of the aj)point- 
ments are now^ ohsohde and deserve lo be recorded. Their salaries 
were paltry sums, and every olTicer, from the highest to the lowTst, w'as 
paid in Portuguese reis, one thousand of which, in round numbers, 
are equivalent to a little more than two rujxiss. There Jire only two 
printed documents besides some manuscripts existing, from which we 
glean the Ibllowing information. One of these works was wu’it ten iji 
load, and is entitled Tomho da Est ado da India hy Siinao Bote- 
Iho, and the other was written in H)34 by Antonio Bocarro, and stylfd 
Lirro das Planias das FortahKias da 'Inditt.X Although there a^’e 
some discrepancies — occasioned, doubtless, by . tin* lung interval ol 
almost a century w'hich elapsed between thi‘ two writers, — they agree 
tolerablv on the main subject of appointments in eacli ot the military, 
civil, judicial, and ecclesiastical departments, and their respective sal- 
aries. Here is the salary list: — 

The Captain 100,000 reis a year. 

His Naik 000 „ a month. - 

flis two Nadars and iifteeu peons § . 300 ,, each ,, 

His Oriental translator OOO ,, ,, ^ 

Three torch-hearers, usually Afri(‘an 

negroes H pardao each a month. 

♦ Colaba Reporf, nt svpm.pp, llfl .seq(i. 
f Suh.^kliosj nt snprn, pp, IStw’/ sr^nq, 4 
J Chronida tie Tisfinanj, vol. iv., f)p. 10 d .-itrfq. 

§ This niniibcM’ was by the eoh'bratcd tinancic^' Mart ini Atioiiso dn bou/a 
reduced to nine, and in 1031 there were only (‘ighl. 

11 The nninber of torches and the inannds ol oil were (M'ciiI iially redni'cd to 
tWH). 

12 c; 
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Throe rnaunds of oocoamit oil for the t 

torches .‘1 tailgas a mauiul,oi' about 

i) annas. 

Six bombardiers 1,200 reis each a month. 

The gatckee])er of tin* ibrt, whose pay, 

at lirst 7,200 reis per year, besides ^ t 

his military pay and allowances, was , f 

eventually raised to 15,(i()0 „ a year. , 

Next to the ('aptain, the Factor was the (jrand acigniUir of Chaul. 


• TIis establishment was as follows : — ^ 

Th(i Factor, who was also an Alcalde. 

m(h\ or jioliee magistrate 100,000 reis a year. 

Ilis two clerks, at .‘^0,000 reis each (>0,000 ,, „ 

(This number was eventually reduced to 
one). 

Ilis Oriental translator 7,200 „ „ 

Nine peons (this number was in 

reduced to four) dOO „ each a month. 

Two torch-bearers, also negroes 1 pardao each ,, 

Two maundsof oil.* (The inaunds, as well 

as the torches, were reduced to one.)... 3 tangas a maund. 


The ^Alinoxarife, dos Almazens,’ or re- 
ceiver of customs. (Iliis a|)pointment 
was eventually absorbed into that of 
the Factor, without any further in- 


crease of pay) 20,000 reis a year. 

Ilis clerk (eventually abolished) If), 000 „ 

Goiistahlc of the Fort had at lirst 24,000 

reis, raised to 30,000 ,, 

' Sobre-rolda,’ or chief of the night- 

w^atch department ! 18,000 „ 

‘Alcaide do mar,’ or sea magistrate (also 

abolished) 12,000 „ 

Tinoeyro, besides his military pay* and 
provisions 21,000 „ 


It is not clear what the duties of this last high functiouavy were, but 
that he was found to he ftiore ornamental than useful, and tliat at last 
the sinecure was suppressed, there is eyery evidence in the documents 
above quoted from to prove. 
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XllC A.(lininistrt\tioi\ of Jusiicc lisifl tlic following staff : — 

One ‘ Ouvldor’ or judge 100,000 rcis a year. 

One ‘ Meiriiilio’ — a sort of liailiff, or an 
oliiccr to apiirelicnd criiniiials and 
serve suyimonses, 15,000 ,, 

Ilis six ])cons.^.. *. ,S00 rcis eacli a mouth 

The ‘ Alcaide da cidade,’ or police 

magistrate.. 15,000 ,, „ a year. 

llis six peons.? 000 ,, ,, amonth * 

The ‘ Trontpieiro,’ or jailor, raised from 

7,200 to I;>,n00 ,, „ a year. 

One maund of oil for do '> tangas a maiind. 

The Oovernment also (icntributed for (he 
moulhly rent of a liouse for the Tactor 
eight pataroons of .‘hJO reis each, tlie 
total being 31,500 reis a year. 

Hut to go back once more to the descri])tion of tlie ruins. Ilalf-way 
between the southern gateway and tbe newly-made breaeli in the wall 
towards the laud side, the visitor finds liimself confronted by tfie 
magnificent ruins of two churches. The highly ornamented facade of 
('orinthian columns to the left are the ruins of tbe (yliurch of the Jesuits, 
while the thin wall with the friozed and columnar jiorch to the right 
arc the only remains of the ‘ Matriz ’ or Cathedral standing. This stately 
building has almost entirely disappeared, every sipiare yard of the . 
available space being now occupied by eocoannt and other trees. 

The ‘ Matri/f was one of the earlic.'^t ecclesiastical institutions df 
Chaul. It was built soon after the cou(|uest of Hassimi in 1 33d, by that 
indefatigable Franciscan friar Antonio do JNuto, of Avbom we shall liear 
more Jiereafter. lie built it on the easicrn margin of the river, ‘and 
n.amcd it ‘ Igrcja de Nossa Senhora do Mar,’ or ‘ Church of our Lady 
of the Sea.’ It was then a small ehureh, hut became by degrees the 
centre of a (•onsidcrable parish, and was afliliatcil to the Church and 
(Jon vent of the Franciscans, which was dedicated to St. Barbara. 
Some time after, the eoimcctioii between the two (‘eased, and the 
‘ (3iur(‘h of our Lady of tlie Sea’ was mcreast»l in dimensiojis, assum- 
ing at last the projiortions of a Cathedral, and was (hen raised to the 
diifjnilv <d ‘Matri/’ or ‘ Se ’ (>f f^haid, as it w^as styled. 
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Some of the travellers have mistaken this ^Se for an extramural 
church, when the Sc ought to be alwa 3 ^s placed, from the nature of its 
foundation, as in all fortified cities of the Portuguese in India and else- 
where, within the walls. Pietro della Valle, who visited this church in 
says of it : — “ Scesi, ehc funnno in terra, poeo loiitano dalla casa 
della Dogana, che sta fuor delle nmra, la prinia cosa ah’ io vidi, fu la 
Ghiesa maggiore, o Cathedrale, che pur fuori dc^le niiira stii su la riva 
del mare,” &e.=^ John Ogilhy, who wrote in 1670, refers to CVaul 
in his Fn^Ush Atlas, and as his short description of the hatbour and fort 
• of Chaid appears to have been ])rincipally drawn from the accounts of 
Varthema and Della Valle, he falls into the same error as Della Valle 
in sa^dng that the cathedral was situated on the margin of the river, 
outside the walls. This misstatement ina^" ])erha])s have arisen from 
there being, besides the two princij)al gateways, a postern on the river- 
side, through whi<‘h the population outside the fort could easily com- 
municate with the cathedral within the wall, 'i'his postern was iv, 
little behind the ‘Custom-house, or Toll-house as Ogilby calls it, the 
latter being always placed outside the wall, about the very spot where 
the modern dingy little Custom-house is situated. Ogilby, how'c\ er, does 
not rest contented with copying this errom'ons statement of Della Valle, 
^\\\o in other respects is adpiirably accurate. He must add some- 
tiling new of his own. So he informs his readers that the “ Morro di 
Ciul” means in the Portuguese tongue “ A member of Ciul” ; but 
Morro simply means a hillock. f 

The following list of salaries and other disbursements and charges 
paid by the State in connection with the ('athedral is extracted from 
the before-mentioned documents. There being no bishop at Chaul, 
the vicar of the cathedral, wath the exception of the C[)iscopal func- 
tions, which were naturally denied him, was to all intents and pur- 
poses tlic head of the ecclesiastical cstablisliment of Chaul. 

Ttie vicar ! 20,000 reis a year. 

Pour ‘Mieneficiados” or canons 12,000 ,, each. 

One treasurer (),00() „ a year. 

Two ^ meninos do coro’ or choir-hoys. . dOO ,, each a montln 


* “ The moinnnt wo Iriudod at a. slinrt distaiico from llio Ciislom-liouso, whiob 
is outside tlic W'alls, llio tinst J sjnv was flio (irriat Church or Cathedral, 

whieli is also outside the wall, on tiio sea-shore.”—* Vmujl, ul miitra, vol. ii., p. iii ,■ 
p. 13 1. 

•f Ogilijy's F.ntjiish Atlaa, vol. i , pp» 243-2 1*1, 
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Two maunds of wa.\ for candles 

1 1,400 

reis 

a year, 

„ „ of oil for lamps 

4,;i20 

>> 


One candie of wheat for wafers 

1,860 


>y >f 

Wine for masses 

4,31.’0 

j) 

>5 J> 

I’alm- leaves, &c., for the ornaments of 




the church^on f(‘stive occasions 

• 

2,100 

>> 

)) » J 


It a])peJirs that iu^atcr years tlie above 


^iive items were brought under the 
lieadingbf “servieo da sachristia,” or 
the vestry servii’e, and reduced to... 37,400 ,, „ ,, 

Eiglit surplices to the above-mentioned 
eiglit members of the cathedral 
were usually presented to them on 
Easter Sunday, at the outlay of 300 ,, „ ,, 

A few yards behind the space once occu|)lcd by the buikling of the 
Oathedral are the ruins of the “ Misericordia.” This was an old 
Portuguese charitable establishment under the management of a reli- 
gious brotherhood named ‘^a Irmandade da Miscricordla.” The docu- 
ments relating to its first introduction into India are now no longer 
extant, the oldest being a ])rd vision of the Governor, Nuno da Cunha, 
dated the 18th June 1532'*’ ; although tradition ascribes iU? foundation 
to - the great Afibnso d’Albiupierque in the year loll, with all tlie 
rights and jirivileges belonging to a similar institution in Lisbon after 
the ])attern of which it was instituted in Goa. Prom the latter place it 
soon spread over every important settlement of the Portuguese in India. 
That of Chaul is one of the oldest of the kind, and had an hospital 
and a chapel, as is usually the case, attached to it. The State con- 
tribuied annually the following sums of money and articles of food, 
&,c, for its sujiport : — 

Thirteen candies of rice — in pardaos oOO, tanga 1, and rcis 20. 

To the hospital, including the pay ol' one physician, one surgeon, 
and one barber — pardaos (iOG, tangas 3, and rcis 20. 

In time of war the allowance was increased to 2,000 pardaos, on 
account of the larger number of admissions into the hospital, as in 
the year 1540, when the second siegiM)f Diu brought crowds of the 
wounded and sick to the hosjntal of (Miaul. f The Chapel of the 

Bofigufjo llUtorico de Ooit^ by M. V. d’Abrou, tion, lb58, p[). I7u-170, 
j Sahsidu*''', lit si'itnf, p. 130. 
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Misericordia/’ which was first in the charge of .the Franciscans, even- 
tually passed over to the Jesuit Fathers on their landing at Chaul, 
where they won the reputation of good nurses to the sick and excel- 
lent comforters to one’s troubled soul, and thus gained a number of 
contributions to build tlieir own church, as we shall sec hereafter. 

The ruins of the “ Miscrieordia” consist no^ of a ‘few mouldering 
walls mercilessly invaded by the rank vegetatii/n, which makes its 
a])j)roach rci)ulsive, and of an underground a})artment which was fpro- 
bably the store-room of the hospital in eonneetion w ith it, but now 
the abode of a great many offensive creatures. Tfie visitor who would 
find out the ])laec has simply to ask the natives where the ‘ Misn or 
^ Alispt Koty is; for such is the phonetic degeneration to which the 
sublime name of ‘ Jlisericordia’ has now been reduced. 

O])posite the ruins of the ‘ Matriz,’ on the other side of the main 
street, arc the ruins of the church and convent of the Jesuits. Its front 
resembles, mutilated as it is, the facade of the church ‘Sic Santo 
Nome” (LToly Name) at Bassein, or the church “dc Santa Fe” 
(Holy Faith) and that of “Bom Jesus” (Good Jesus) at Goa, all of 
which w^cre built after the model of the muthcr-church of the Jesuits 
iti Home. The Jesuits’ church at Chaul Avas dedicated to SS. Feter and 
Jkiul, and Avas built in 1580. * Wcarc told by the Jesuits’ chief chroni- 
cler in Imlia*^ that as early as 1552 iSt. Francis Xavier Avas requested 
by the pious inhabitants of Chaul, Avho already had the Fraiieiseans and 
Dominicans among them, to found a Jesuits’ College there ; but as only 
thirty Jesuits Avere then in India, and the saint Avas desirous of multij)ly- 
ing, as he Avas Avont to say, ‘ missions rather than colleges,’ the recpiesl 
could not be complied Avith. The saint sent them in his re])ly the 
following characteristic bit of advice ; — “ It is not so good to hav(? many 
persons engaged in one fortress, as to ha\e many fortresses given to 
the missionary Avork of one man.”f However, the efforts of the 
Chaulese to have the Jesuits among themselves did not cease until they 
actually had them, although not Avithout some opposition from both 
lay and religious bodies. The Jesuit chronicler thus narrates circum- 
stantially all that liappencd at the time the Jesuit missionaries Averc tirst 
introduced into Chaul. He tells us that in 1.580 tAvo Jesuit Fathers 

* Orienic Conqtddado^ |#y JV. Francisco <lo Houzli, Lisbou, 1708, vol. ii., p. 
150 et seqq, 

t Hesnmo Jlistoricu da Vida 'h S, Frnifriscii Xavier, by F N. Xavier, NoVfi 
Coa, 1801, p. 170. 
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and two Brothers wcrc^scnt as missionaries to Chaul. The names of 
the Bathers were Pc. Christovao dc Castro and Pe. Miguel Lcitao. The 
names of the Brothers are not known, for which the author cxj)resses 
Jiis great regret, it lacing “ desirable, ” he says, to have the names of such 
able coadjutors in that niissioiyluly recorded and the omission, I dare 
say, is really to he regretted. On their arrival at Cliaul these missionaries 
were soon placed in (Jnirge of ‘ the Royal Hospital of Misericordia’ — 
as it^Avas styled, the one above mentioned, to minister both spiritual and 
bodily solace ^o the sick and wounded there. This their truly pious 
• work soon attracted to them the sympathy of the inhabitants of the 
city of Chaul. The Fathers were besides in the habit of preaching, 
every Sunday and holyday, in the chapel of the ‘ Miscricordia.’ 
Their sermons Averc so highly aj)preciated that crowds of people flocked 
to listen to them. 

In the ‘ Matriz ’ or Cathedral they Averc not alloAved to preach by 
the jealous members of other religious orders, avIio liad long settled 
themselves in Chaul, and considered this to be a privilege appertaining 
to priority. But this, like every other short-sighted policy, w'as suicidal. 
The right of exclusivism Ava^ defeated in its ])urpose by the people 
crowding to the chapel of the ^ Miscricordia ’ to hear the Jesuit 
prcacliers, either for piety or novelty’s sa*ke, the other churches — and 
especially the Cathedral — being left empty. The consequence Avas 
that the Jesuits were, at last allowed to preach also in the Cathedml. 
Tlic fruit of their preaching A\^as so profitable that they resolved 
to remain at Chaul. This AA^as bad ucavs for those Avho did not 
like their presence in the city, and unfair means, such as the stop- 
page of provisions that had been given them daily at the liospital, 
Avere soon had recourse to in order to compel them to abandon 
the place. In this object, hoAvcATr, their enemies did not succeed, for 
the moment their provisions were stopped D. Jeronimo dc Mene- 
zes and his Avife, Dona Maria de Castro, came forward to supj)Iy 
them Avith their OAvn provisions, Avhicli Avere, the chronicler says, a 
great luxury to them, and in tips comfortable state they continued to 
carry on their ministrations until in the month of J uly, on the day of St. 
Mary Magdalen, the Jesuits Avere invitc^l by the Prior of the Domini- 
cans to preach in their church. The invitation being' accepted, the 
Father Christovao dc Castro preached an excellent sermon, explaining 
to the immense auditory assembled there the institution of the 
Society of Jesus, and entreated them to contribute their mite towards 
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tlie e'i‘t?c(ioii of a rcsidciico for lJ)c Jesuits, ofiecf; of the preach- 
ing was magical. No sooner Avas the sermon over than contribu- 
tions began to pour i]i from all sides, and the Captain of Cliaul, Don/ 
Fernando de Castro, sou of Doni Carcia de Castro, alone, (‘ontributed 
a large sum, and j/roinised to bequeath to them liis valuable library 
in Evora, which eventually on lus death was divided between the 
Jesuits’ college in that town and their reside^vee at ChauU In a 
very short time the church was built, Avhich was then followed l/y the 
building of a college, which was attended by above three hundred 
alumni. The number of the Jesuits was increascAl from two to seven, 
and their collegiate institution divided into two sections— the upper, 
which taught Latin, logic, theology, &c., having 40 boys on its roll ; 
and the lower one dOO, in which the rudiments of Portuguese gmmmar, 
music, and (Christian doctrine were taught. 

The Kings of Portugal made to the Chaul Jesuits many valuable 
donations and conferred on them high privileges. One of these was to 
receive every year five hundred ducats from the customs, but as these 
duties were not collected, lor several reasons, until the year l(l:h'>, as Ave 
shall see hereafter, the grant Avas exchanged for a daily j/ension of 
one JariiUi a silver coin Avorth ninety rcis; to each of the Fathers. The 
(fecrec of this exchange of alloAvanee is dated 1 1th May 1007, before 
whicli year they Avere paid, it appears, five Inmdred ducats from the 
Royal Treasury. They Avere, besides, the builders of a great portion of 
the Chaul fortifications, and this was not (juitc a profitless Avork. 

Among the subscribers to the fund for building the cliurch and school 
of the Jesuits, Avhich tatter aams some time after raised to the dignity 
of a college, are found the names of the Viceroy, Dorn Luis d’Athaiile ; 
Dorn Jeronimo do Menezes, brother- in-hiAv to Padi'c Christovad de 
Castro ; Jorge Neto, and several others. Dom Francisco Mascarenhas, 
the Commaiider-in-Chief in the siege of lo/l, made a donation to the 
church of two thousand pardtos^ the interest of Avhich Avas destined 
to be applied to the repair and maintenance of the church, a fund 
which Avas known by the Portuguese under the name of “ Fabrica da 
Egreja.” But the [irincipal contributor Avas Sebastiao Pinto, Knight of 
the Order of Christ, whose portrait is still to be seen in the convent 
of ‘ Bom Jesus ’ at Ooa.* • 

Several other fiicts iu connection with tlie church and convent of 
the Jesuits at (>haul arc mentioned in detail by their chronicler, 

* Vidoj de S, Francisco Xavier ^ ul snyraf p. 180. 
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Pe. Francisco de Sou:^ but the limits I have assigned to these Notes” 
prevent me from drawing further from so rich a fountain of historical 
facts. There is one fact, however, which deserves special mention, and 
that is the church and college of the Jesuits of Chaul were under the 
immediate superintendence of the Jesuit church and college at Bassein,* 
In later years, about three-quarters of a century before their expulsion 
from the Portuguese ^^ominions in 1759, the Jesuits at Chaul suffered 
gr^t losses. The English Government seized their lands on account 
of their being active in promoting the views of the Sidi during the 
invasion of 1G88. • 

Of the ruins of the church and convent of the Jesuits at Chaul 
there are at present only the handsome facade already referred to, 
and a few low walls surrounding a garden where wild plants now^ grow 
tliickly, but signs are not wanting of its having once contained some 
choice fruit and flower trees, for which the Portuguese Jesuits had 
earned once a really enviable reputation. Among the remnants of 
those trees I observed the guava {Psldiiim 'pyriferwn), the rose-apple 
{Jainhosa vulgar is)^ the custard-apple {Anona squamosa), the jack- 
fruit {Artocarpus in(egrlfolia), and several others. 

The natives of Chaul point? out to the visitor the ruins of the churcli 
and convent of the Jesuits as ‘St. Paul the Small’ and SSt. Pa\il 
the Great,’ the former being the church, and the latter the convert 
and the college ruins. 

Leaving now the remains of the biiildingwS of the Jesuits, and 
proceeding on northward along the main road as far as the recently 
made arched breach in the wall, about ten fee# wide, and then turning 
to tlie right, the visitor is shown by the village cicerone into a little, 
dark, square room overgrown with rank vegetation. Iij one of t}\e 
corners of this room a door leads to an intramural gallery which is 
almost blocked up by debris, and is disagreeably tenanted by that spe- 
cies of bat tridens) which^ seems to take special delight 

in living in desolate places, such as the tombs and the recesses 
and chambers of the pyramids of Egypt, and also find a congenial 
retreat in the caverns of Chaul. The villager does not know the use 
of this little labyrinth ; but there is no doubt it had some military 
purpose of attack and defence for its object. 

♦ I must here acknowledge with grateful thanks^ho assistance 1 have derived 
from the notes and extracts, sorno of which wore expressly made for me, by the 
Rev. Theodore Hauser, S.J., whose zeal in studying the chronicles of the reli- 
gious order of which he is an ornament is really commendable, 

13 c 
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Then going along the road that runs parallel to#the wall, and turning 
to the first street to the right, the visitor is confronted by the ruins 
of a church and convent, of which the facade and the belfry are still 
preserved, but the walls lowered to form a fence to the cocoa- 
nut trees which now occupy the former nave and aisles of the church. 
This was the Church of the Augustins. The chancel is still trace- 
able, but the little oval niche over the altar, the sacfarium, is now broken 
into a round hole for an irrigation pipe to fit in ; and, to make this^sa- 
crilegious operation still more shocking, the pedestal, which once evi- 
idently served to hold a cross close by, is now con veiled tt) the use of an 
altar to the tulsi. But in this the Portuguese have merely met with 
a tardy retribution for what they did in their own days with tJic Hindu 
temples. 

By the side of this church is now a new Hindu temple, with its 
indispensable dipamdhars or light pillars, having an old ]nj)al tree on 
one side, and a w ell of water, to the bottom of wdiich leads a still well- 
preserved flight of stone steps, on the other. 

But to return to the Church of the Augustins. This order Avas the 
fourth that came to Coa. They came first in 1572, under the guidance 
oCtheir Provincial, Fr. Antonio da Paixa5, and it Avas not until 1 587 that 
tljey had a branch ol’ their* church and convent at Chaul. This 
church Avas erected in .the latter year by Fr. Luis de Paraiso, under 
the invocation of Nossa Senkora da Graca, or ‘ Our Lady of Grace, ’ 
and their convent contained from twelve to sixteen monks, including their 
superior, Avhich number in the last century dwindled doAvii to only two. 
In 1841, Avhen Chaul Avas taken possession of by the Marathas, this 
was one of the best-preserved buildings, and they w ere not sIoav to take 
aflA\antage of the circumstance, occupying it the moment they en- 
tered the Virgin Fort, the Metz of the Portuguese in India. The State 
used to contribute an annual pension of 500 xerafins to the Augusti- 
nian* eonvTut at Chaul, besideS several other donations, and the monks 
were apparently leading a very easy life on them. 

A little in front of these ruins are the remains of the Court-house 
of ChauL It must have been a large building, and its Ouvidor, or 
Judge, was elected by the people of Chaul, — a privilege which was 
conceded to them, after the fashion of that enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of Goa, in 1697. 

The duties and rights of this obsolete order of judicial functionary 
are graphically described by iny learned friend Senhor A branches 
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Garcia, one of the Judges of the High Court of Goa, in the histihtto 
Vasco da Gama^ vol. hi., p. 162. 

Then going to the end of the street arc observed, close to the sea- 
beach and almost parallel to tlie promontory of the Morro, the ruins 
of the Church and Convent of the Franciscans, which played always so 
conspicuous a *part vi the numerous sieges that the city of Chaul 
underwent. This ^vas a fortified convent, and some of its cloisters still 
reiftiaining are remarkable for their castelline appearance. This was 
after the Matriz, the earliest church and convent of Chaul, built by 
that remarkably active Franciscan, Fr. Antonio do Porto, under the* 
invocation of St. Barbara. It was thb next in chronological prece- 
dence to their church and convent in Ooa, wliich was built soon after 
the conquest of that place in 1510. That of Chaul was built in 1534, 
and the church of N. Sra. do Mar, wdiich was eventually raised to be 
the Matriz, was, when a mere parish church, subject to it. 

The Franciscans were the second religious order that came to 
India after the discovery of the Cape route. On the first expedition 
of Vasco da Gama two monks of the order of ‘ the Blessed Trinity," 
by name Rodrigo Annes and Pedro Covilham, were, at their own request, 
brought over to India. The former died at Melinde, and the latter 
while preaching on the shore of Calicut .was murdered by the native^s. 
Then Pedro Alvares Cabral brought with him. in 1500 nine secular 
priests and eight Franciscans, wliose names were Ilenriquc Alvares. 
the Superior, F. Caspar, Francisco dc Cruz, Simao de Guimaracs, Litis 
dc Salvador, F. Massen, Pedro Neto, and the Brother Joao de Victoria. 
They had with them as interpreter the Jew Caspar de Gama, of 
whom I have spoken more at length viu my Historical and Archaeolo- 
gical Sketch of the Island of Angediva, nt supra. * 

These Franciscans preached at every place they touched jit on their 
way to Calicut. At Quiloa, on the African coast, they had a narrow 
escape from being murdered by the savages, several of them being 
badly wounded. In the island of Angediva, where Cabral first landed 
on Indian soil, they are sai^ to have made twenty-two converts. 
At Calicut three of the Franciscans were killed, and F. Henrique 
severely wounded. The latter after his recovery returned home to 
inform the King of the state of religions affairs in India. He was 
made Bishop of Ceuta, and then of Evora, where he died on the 24th 
September 1532. From that time, year after year, every fleet that 
came to India brought from Portugal a certain number of these Fran- 
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ciscan missionaries. The fleet under the command of Joao da Novfij 
and that under Vasco da Gama on his second expedition, had a pretty 
large number of them. On their arrival in India these Franciscans 
met their four fellow-missionaries who had been left by Cabral, two 
at each of the stations of Cochin and Cannanore, on his way to Europe. 

But to write the Franciscan Chronicles, very interesting though 
they are, is not within the scope of these “ Notes.’^ 

Now the only striking object amidst a vast mass of ruins of the 
Franciscan church and convent at Cliaul that exists ai the present 
day is the tower, which, it appears, served for the double purpose of a 
church steeple, and of a beacon for ships entering the harbour. It is 
about 9d feet high, and the natives, to express their admiration of its 
height, name it Sdtkham, or the ‘ seven-storied.' The staircase of the 
steeple has been removed, and there is now no means of access to the 
belfry, from wliich a most delightful view might be obtained of all the 
ruins around and the beautiful scenery in the background. The 
tower threatens to fall down, and its top is now a little forest of the 
prickly pear {Opuntia and other parasitic plants, which seem 

simply to hasten its decay. In spite, however, of the invasion of all 
these enemies of its security and duration, the ‘ Satkhani’ has been for 
more than three centuries there on the sea-beach ; the waters have 
encroached upon the , walls surrounding it ; but notwithstanding the 
periodical wave at the S{) ring- tide enters there and almost washes its 
foot, it still bids fair to weather the storms of many years to come. 

The arched roof of the church has now fallen in, and the heap of 
(Ubris, which is many feet high, would perhaps, if removed, disclose 
many a grave-stone of no little local interest to the history of Chaul. 
‘I had, however, no time nor inclination to excavate. This church 
when visited by Mr. ITearn in 1847 was perfect, and there were 
many little figures standing out in relief from the roof — for instance, 
those of the Crucifixion, the Ascension, and Incarnation ; " but in 1854, 
when his Report was written, it was completely choked up with ruins.” 
Mr. Hearn then thought, and rightly, that “ before long they (the 
ruins) will all disappear, and cocoaniit plantations and Bhanflaris’ 
houses will rise in their stead. Even now,” he adds, ‘‘it is becoming 
a famous nursery for cocoaniit plants, owing to the place being so well 
protected by walls from the strong south-westerly winds during the 
monsoon.”* Mr. Hearn’s prediction has been fulfilled, and the things 


^ Colaba Report, p. 113. 
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that he saw are now :)io longer there. The principal arched door, 
for instance, “ with an aperture in the wall agreeing in size with the 
stone” which "‘was lying in the Agent’s bungalow,” and is now in the 
Museum of the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, does not 
exist. The inscription had, like the other stone above referred to, 
the deciphering abilities of Father Poli bestowed upon it, and his 
decipherment then, not unlike the other, was found faulty and corrected 
in the same way as the other by Mr. J. H. da Cunha llivara.* The 
stone, which is 5 feet 1 1 inches long by 2 feet 2 j inches broad, is 
broken longitudinally into three unequal parts (see plate II). 

This inscription testifies to the vow made by King Dorn Joao IV. 
of Portugal in the Cortes in the year 1646 to defend by all means in 
his power the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, for which 
purpose a decree was passed with an order to carve such inscriptions 
in every city and fort of the l^ortugucsc in India. That of Diu is in 
Latin 

The Franciscans of Chaul had from the royal treasury 371 xcrafins 
and 3 tangas for the purchase of the following articles : — A candie of 
wheat, () candies of rice, 2 packs of sugar, 50 dimities, a certain amount 
of linen, 6 maunds of butter, 12 do. of cocoamit oil, 7 do. of wax, 2 d/). 
of raisins, 1 maund of almonds, | do. of dry plums, and 15,000 reis 
for medicine's. 

Now turning from the west, \vhcre the ruins of (lie Church of the 
Franciscan friars arc situated, towards the south, one meets the ruins of 
the Church and Convent of the Doniiiiicaiis. The area occupied hy the 
ruins of this church and the adjoining monastery is immeiivSe, but of 
the ruins the only part recognizable is the chancel and a portion of the 
steeple, all the rest being a hideous mound of rubbish. 

The Church and Monastery of the Dominican friars were built in the 
year 1519 by Fr. Diogo Bermudes, under the invocation of ‘Our 
Lady of Ouadalupc.’ The Dominicans, who came first to India in 
If) 1 3 and landed at Goa, did not build their church and convent there 
until the year 1548. Fifty Dominicans were once brought hy Aftonco 
(PAlbuquerque’s fleet, and placed in charge of the first wooden 
church built by Albuquerque in St.. Tbiago’s fort at Cochin and dedi- 


* Jou'^. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc., and Chronista dc Tissuavu^ ui supra. 

fSeo Liiiscripi^oes de Diw, by J. H. de Cunha Rivara, Nova Goa, 1865, p. 28. 

J Chronista de Tissuaryt vol. iv., pp. 20-21. 
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cated to St. Bartholomew. However, although* built one year later 
than that of Goa, theirs was the richest and most extensive priory at 
Chaul, containing between thirty and forty monks. It had also a no- 
viciate attached to it, the novices being elected under the careful 
scrutiny and searching inspection of the Prior, and after obtaining 
special permission from their Vicar-General Goa^ The Govern- 
ment used to grant them yearly the sum of 904, .lerafins for buying 
the following commodities : — 23* candies of wheat, 8 do. of rice, ,l.wo 
barrels of wine, and 7 cantaros (a kind of pot) of olive oil. They had 
also 60,000 reis in cash. ' 

Governor Duarte Menezes gave to this order the privilege of 
electing from among themselves th-e Vay de Christaos or Pater Chris- 
tianorum at Chaul, whose business it was, besides many other things, to 
take care of the neophytes. Juvencius explains all these functions in 
short thus : — “ Praeest rei Christiana} promovenda}, Christianos jam 
factos fovet, et omnem dat operam ut ad Christum alii aggregentur.”* 

The office of the Pater Christianorum was, like the Misericordia, 
to be found in almost every one of the numerous settlements of the 
Portuguese in India. But it was not conlincd to one religious order. 
It was given to several of them at diflferent places : thus the Jesuits 
,bad the field of Goa and Cochin exclusively for themselves ; Salsette 
and the island of Caranja were given to the Franciscans ; Negapatam 
to the Augustins ; and, lastly, (Jhaul, Diu, and Macao to the Domi- 
nicans. This w^as a dangerous appointment, and the indiscreet zeal 
of many of the Patres Christianorum oitQn led them iido unseemly 
affrays. The State used to contribute 20,000 reis a year towards 
the maintenance of this dignitary at Chaul. 

But to return once more to the ruins. The next object to attract 
one’s attention is a little chapel, scarcely larger than a vestry-room ; 
but it is now well known as a site consecrated by many a Roman Catholic 
pilgrimage. This place has been rendered famous as tlie residence of 
the great missionary St. Francis Xavier during his stay at Chaul. 
His numerous biographies are silent on^the dates on which he visited 
Chaul ; but it appears that during the three visits which he paid to 
Bassein he must have halted at Chaul. The fact of his having resided 
there is, however, plainly recorded by an interesting little tablet 
of white marble, emblazoned with a coat-of-arms, about 4 feet 


* Seo Juvencius’ Epitome Ilistoricn Soc, Jesn, tome 11, ad annum 1560. 












porhavermoradone^telvg^ 

sfr^^Xaviero^'^Paswaonor 

teihefesestaernidado 

CIIIANE^DEN^ 5END0CAPIT 
AODEJTAFORTALEZAP^ 
MEMORiAEEOVVCRDOSANC 
TOOANODEi^40 

Tfxmslaiww. 

SfFmmusa) Xavier having resided^in this place, ojvhisway towards the. 
north, ms Otapd. was built hyDonv Gilianes Mx:onJtw, Captain of this Sort to die. 

memory aod.praise.^thei Saint, in^ymrieto 
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1 inch long by 2 feet 9^ inches broad, with an inscription. It would 
be far better to have this slab removed to one of our Museums, 
if not carefully looked after, as the natives are allowed to do whatever 
they like with the ruins ; and this was also the opinion of Mr. Ilearn. 
(See plate I.) 

The author of*the O^iente Conquistaclo informs us that this chapel 
was built by contribii^ions of the inhabitants of Chaul, that every 
Fricjay a Jesuit Father used to say mass in it, and that on the octave 
of the feast of* the saint a solemn mass, with the accompaniment of 
music and a sermon, Vas performed, all the expense being defrayed by ^ 
the senate or municipality of Chaul.* 

Close to tftis was another small chapel dedicated to St. Ignatius, 
but it has now entirely disappeared. 

The space of ground in front of the chapel of St. Francis Xavier 
and the southern gates on one side, and the gate of the Captain’s palace 
to the eastward on the other, was once occupied by almazens, or stove- 
i*ooms ; it is now but a vast cocoanut garden intermingled with some 
fruit trees and much rank vegetation. 

Thus far the intramural public buildings, or their ruins ; besides 
which arc the remains of numeroug private mansions and houses, whos5 
outlines are hardy traceable, their sites being now almost entirely occu * 
pied by cocoanut gardens. Among the extramural buildings the first 
place deserves to be assigned to the Customdiouse, the establishment of 
which began to be talked about in the year loSo, but it w^as not con- 
structed until 1 6J3. It was situated in just about the same place as the 
present little Custom-house, to the right of the southern gateway. 
That building was however, much more imposing in appearance than, 
the modern one, which is no better than an ordinary police chauki. 

Although the average revenue yielded by the customs at Chaul hardly 
exceeded the expense first incurred in maintaining it, the custom-house 
having been established too late to be of any great use, wdieu the trade 
at Chaul was declining, still it yielded a pretty good sum. But there were 
other sources of revenue from wiiich a constant supply to the coffers of 
the King was derived. Deducting all expenses, the budget showed 
annually, until the year 1634, a balance oS about 27,000 xerafins, which 
wa.s sent to the royal treasury at Goa. To enter into details would 
be contrary to the design of iny “ Notes but the reader will find 


* ConquistOf I., Decada i., p. 95. 
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them in the Subsidios para a Ilistoria da India P or tuguesa^ pt. il., p. 
123 et aeqq.j and iu the Chronista de Timiary^ vol. iv., pp. 33-35, I 
give, however, only a risumd of it in the footnote below. * 

The other ecclesiastical buildings extra mnros were the churches of 
St. Sebastian, St. John, and A Madre de Deus, or ‘the Mother of 
God: 


* Before the Custom-house of Chaul was est.'iblishccl several articles of trarlo 
were taxed, as well as a certain class of professions from which .almost aP the 
revenue was derived, besides the tribute of 7,000 xcnafins paid by the Niz/im. 
Chaul boiuj', unlike Ihisseiii and Damaun, a scttloinent, that dopoi\dcd more on 
the sea trade than landed property, it was entirely supported by the yield of 
those taxes. 


The traders from Ormuz and Cambay at Chaul ♦ 

used to pay annually 700 palacoons. ^ 

„ revenue from opium, &c., as well as hmigiie 

and soap, amounted to 5G0 „ 

„ ,, ,, the bazdr (this tax was by 1). 

Joad de Castro, durinj^ the Cap- 
tainship of Vasco da Cunha, Each pa- 

ceded to til e Chaul Municipality tacdoii of 

as a remuneration for their >the value 

help to the State during the | of 300 

siege of Dill, subject to the ap- 
proval of the King 335 „ 

„ „ „ from brokerage and weight 

of morchandizo 3,330 „ 

„ „ „ tobacco, which was until lately 

a royal monopoly 9,714 ,, J 

,, „ „ urracKS, or spirit distilled from 

palm juice, which was once 
given, at an insignificant quit- 
rent, as a reward for her rela- 
tives’ service to the State, by 
theViceroy Francisco Mascarcu- 
has, to Dona Cathcriiia do Cas- 
tro, daughter of Dora Garcia do 
Castro, but the King would not 
sancti<m such an arrangement. 

This tax yielded in 1593 more than 2,250 par- 
daos of 4 larins each, and in 11)34 1,000 
patacoons. (See Afchivo Vorlufjnez Oriental^ 

fuse. 3, pt. ii., pp. 393 and 470-477 

The revenue derived from shroffs at Chaul 

amounted to 450 „ 

There was, besides, a tax called QiiangwtOiwlich 
was paid by a gainbling-housi^ for the African 
slaves, but D, Joao de Castro suppressed it 
as immoral. * 


The King bad also some revenue derived from ground -rent, such as the 
riheira (dockyard), cordtaria (rope-yard) ; but, as no ships were built here, 
these places were eventually given over for a mere nominal rent, during the 
Captainship of Francisco da Cunha, to officers to build houses on, subject to 
certain rules. See Archivo^ ut supra^ p. 563, 
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The Church of Si Sebastian was bui^ about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. It was situated somewhere between Upper and 
Lower Chau], but there is no trace of it now. The vicar of this church 
had from the royal treasury 30,000 reis a year, besides the sum of 
12,000 reis fur vestry expenses. It was neither a rich nor extensive 
parish. Fryer* inforiys us that wd\cn in 107.') an English embassy was 
sent to Sivaji, the nrjbassador, together with two Englisli factors, eiu- 
baj;ked on a ‘Boinbaim Sheba r, ’ and, “about nine o'clock at night 
arrived at Cfioul^ a Portugal city on the main, into wliicli he could 
not enter, the gatel being sliut uf), and watch set ; so tliat they pass-# 
ed this night in the suburbs, in a small chnrclji called St. Sebastianis, 
and the next day about tliree in the afternoon receiving advice that 
Sivaji was returned to Jlairee from Chihhmc, departed thence to Upper 
Chonly a town belonging to the Rajafi, about two miles distant from the 
Portugal city,” 

Jjjke Church of St. John belonged to an important parish. Its vicar 
haothe same pay and emoluments as that of the Church of St. Sebas- 
tian. Its ruins arc still visible. 

The cburch of “ A Madrc de Dens " was the centre of a rich and 
large parish. It was in charge of the Capuchin friars, wlio had, besides 
emoluments and revenue derived from parishioners, 7,300 reis uiidt^* 
the heading of mesinhas da hot lea, or medicinal drugs. This churclx 
is now ill ruins. The only church that forms a nucleus of a small 
community of native Christians at the foot of the Korle promontory 
is dedicated to “ Our Lady of Carmel,” and appears to he a recent 
building. There is also one small chapel, outside the fort, dedicated to 
‘ A Madre de Deus,’ which is at the same time a cemetery. It is a very 
poor little chapel, of the size of an ordinary vestry-room. 

The other remains of the Portuguese in Chaul arc three inscriptions, 
which require yet to be noticed, althougji they arc insignificant. One 
is that of a gravestone, on which are the following iiim^ words ; — Se- 
pultura de Luis Alvares Camello e de sens herdeiros,” ?.c. “ The grave 
of Luis Alvares Camello and his heirs.” It is found in the house of a 
Bhandari, who uses it to sharpen his knives on. 

John Fryer’s A Nciu Accouiil oj Eust L}9di<i uiid Eci’nin, TjoikL p- 77. 
Klsowhoro this travcllor writes : — *‘Tn wIjoko oponin*^ iirm, that is, froin Ghoul 
Point to Bu^ein [ two famous cities bc]onp:iuti: to th(^ Portiiii(ih) soino 301ea^mca 
distance, lie those spots of ground, still dispii tub lo to wbioh side to incline,'’ 
&c. And again — “ Bombaiin is the first that faces Choul, ’ wlucli indicate?? that 
even in Fryer’s time Chau) was an important place : bii. 

M c 
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The other inscriptions are on two bells. The ene runs thus : — 

‘‘ AO PR’ DEIANR UE 1720.” Translation “ The 1st of Jaiiu- 
ary 1/20.” 

This boll is now in the MAinlatdar’s Kacheri at Revadancja. 

The other bell has the date of 1730 a.d. engraven on it, and the 
following inscription in Latin, surmounted by tld. monogram I.H.S. : — 
“ Ave Alaria, gratia plena, Dominus tecinn.” Ibis now in the temple 
of Ainb.lbal or IMabrilakshuu at Kola])ur.* There are reasons for 
supposing that this ’bell was carried away by tlie Marathas from one of 
^the churches of Chaid to Kolapur. 

The antifjuities of U])per Chaul,or Chaul Proper, are of quite a dif- 
ferent nature. There is not a single Christian inscription there, all the 
ruins belonging either to the Hindus or thf Mahonicdans. 

Tlie Hindu antieputies consist mostly of tem])]cs and tanks. There 
are no inserijrtions or copper-jdates lo trace their origin or founda^n, 
but there are legends in hundreds aljout gods which are rccordjPin 
their and piously believed by their votaries. Ihvo or three 

traditions about the foundation of the defunct city, and some of the 
buildings of temples there, are really w^orth translating from amongst 
a 'large mass of manuscrijits in Sanskrit and Maraifnif which I have 
been able to collect. 

One of the tradltifiiis is to the effect that in the Dimpara Yn(/a the 
name of this jilace was ('liainpavatj,J; wlum the king was called Xagara. 
MiS successor, Pithora Raja, had a minister hy name Chava, wdio, 
having murdered the king, established his own rule, and changed the 
designation of Cliarajiavati into ('haul. This name, again, on the 


* Major D. (Jrahatii’s Stutictirnl <\ffhe Vrluclpalitf/ of h'olhaj)oor, Honi- 

bay, 1851, p. 3Pb 

+ I aiii iiidoblcMl tor tbo of tliese MSS. to tlic diligent care of 

M(.‘ssvs. S.-^livaut P. Daiiai|j(i and ^\csba/rao Madbavrao, tbo latter a native of 
the place. 

f I have already given difTeront conjc'ctiiral meanings of this word; there 
is one nionj, which, allboiigli not so plansiblo as the others, it may be worth 
while to give os well. !n KApii/iv/!d “ tluj* p(Mj])lo along the shores iiso a 
peculiar .-iort of net for catching fish, called chnmpa. It is made of six 
sticks 3 focr (5 inches in Icmgtb, all secured at the upper end; the.net is fasten- 
ed to the Imver end of the sliekf, and it i.s spread like an umbrella when 
n.-ady for use, and covers a circle of .six feet in diameter.”— Juwr. Do. Br, R. 
As. vol. V., p. 114 nob thenruinfoetnre of this chfirnpa at Chaul have 
given it the nanio of Champavati ? One c.anno't tell whether in olden times 
there was any fisliing in Chaub but at present, since the city once so famou.i 
has fihri rolled up to a siiiall village it has become a fishing village. 
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conquest of the plafie by the Emperor of Delhi, was changed into 
Mamale Mortezabad, a name that is said to be still found recorded in 
various ancient manuscripts and records in possession of the natives 
of the district. 

The ajicient city of (^haul was divided into sixteen j‘qual parts, 
called pdkkddijafi, or ^ows of buildings se^mrated by pave* alleys, and 
were named thus t 

Out of these the three 


1 Pakhadya or Pakhadi Prathama. 


2 

a 

,, Mokhava. 

«i 

f i 

,, Veshvl. 

4 

>i 

,, Dakhavada. 

5 


,, BolavcA 

6 


„ Tmlal, 

/ 

,1 

,, (Jsave. 

8 

)) 

,, Murada. 

9 

it 

„ Arnbepuri. 

10 

ft 

Vejun. 

ll 

>» 

,, Ko})ari. 

\2 

7 1 

„ Peta. 

13 


,, Bhovash 

14 

>1 

„ Zivadi. 

15 

if 

„ Dod. 

10 

3i 

„ Kasabe, 


})rikhadyas of Dakliavada, 
Murada, and Dod were eed “ 
ed to the Portuguese. At 
the present day the Fort Oj 
( diaul has for several pur 
poses been marked out into 
forty diflereut gardens, and 
named in Maraihi. There 
arc, however, some traces of 
the Portuguese language 
amoiig them, though sorely 
mangled. Such names gis 
Sam P;il Dial (Igreja d^' 
Sam Paulo), Misri or Misri- 
Kot (Miserieordia), Padri 
Vigar (Padre Vigario or 
Matriz), Manel (h)terel 
(Manuel Cortereal), Ales 
Percr (Aleixo Pereira), MAiii 
Gousal (Simad Gonsalves)*, 
ami several others, are 


derived from the names ol' 


• the Portuguese, who were 
probably in former times 
owners of tliosc i)laees. 


The tradition continues that when iho. I’ortuguese 


a]>})lied for a 


piece of ground to build their fatrlory, the sovereign ot (diaul granted 
their application, provided the space ceded did not exceed that 
covered by a certain number of cow-hides, I# system oi mensuration 
that really admits of equivocal interpretation. 1 he consequence was 
that the Portu 5 ?;uese were not slow to profit by so vague a formulation 
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of -the grant ; they got the desired number of co^t-hides, cut them into 
thin strips and then measured the ground, thus occupying an amount 
of land that far exceeded what was originally inteniM by the donor. 
The sovereign of Chaul got alarmed at this usurpatiim, but the Portu- 
guese stuck firmly to the letter of the gift, which could not be revoked. 
This is thellay they invent history in India, mi that is, moreover, 
the credulous silliness with which it is recorded^ iti the papers in my 
possession. We know better; the cession of Revadanda to the Portu- 
guese had nothing to do with cow-hides. 

t. 

The ground thus acquired by the Portuguese occupied, we are 
told, the following imkhMyasy viz., Dod, Dakhavada, and Murada. 
The tradition does not stop here ; it goes on to assert that these facts 
are recorded on the foundation-stone of the fort of Chaul, a name 
that was then given to it by the Portuguese, and changed into 
Revadanda on its occupation by the Maratbas. 


The old city of Chaul, the hakam or Hindu chronicles tell us, had, 
besides 360 tanks and 360 temples, 1,600,000 public buildings and 
private mansions. This is another instance of the fondness of the 
Hindus for multiplying objects, as they Jiavc done their gods, whose 
pumber now exceeds the whole population of the globe. But how to 
account for the disappearance of this immense number of buildings? 
They inform us that in the year 1513 of the Sfilivahana era a fisherman 
by name Parasubhagela, a native of Kolvaii Salsette, conquered Chaul, 
and the war that he waged with that object, and which lasted for a 
long time, caused the destruction of all these buildings by fire, &c. 

r The temples of Chaul were really numerous, and of these twelve are 
dedicated to Siva, nine to Vishnu, seven to DurgA, eight to Ganapati, 
eight to Bhairava, an incarnation of Vishnu, and four to different 
Ruhis. 

Those dedicated to Siva are named thus ; — 


1. Sac'iramana. 

2. Somes vara. 

3. Re vanes vara. 

4. Amritesvara. 

5. Vaijanatha. 

6. C'ivalesvara. 


7. Names vara. 

8. Mura ties vara. 

9. Hares vara. 

10. Sidhesvara. 

11. Males vara. 

12. KAsivisvesvara. 
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Those dedicated to Vishnu are the following : — 


1. Kesava Narayana. 

2. Lakshmi Narayana. 

3. Madhava Narayana. 

4. Sundara Narayana. 

5. Narasihha Narayana. 

Those djedicated to Durga are : — 
*1. Champavati. 

2. Sitaladcvi. t 

3. Bhagavati Yekavira. 

4. Padamavati. 


6. Trivikrama Narayana. 

7. Udara Narayana. 

8. Surya Narayana. 

9. Adhya Narayana. 


C). Kalalagi. 

6. Hingulza. 

7. Chatursiti, 


The temples dedicated to Ganapati are as follows : — 

]. Sidhivinayaka. 5. Tri Ganesa. 

2. Dhundivinayaka. 0. Chlntamaniviniiyaka. 

.3. Mukhyavinayaka. /. Hari Ganesa. 

4. Bodhyavinayaka. 8. yamayaharavinayaka. 

The following are dedicated to Bhairava, an avatdr of Siva : — 


1. Kfilabhairava. 

A 

2. Adyahhairava. 

3. Sam ay asidha bhairava. 

4. Budliabhairava. 


T). llatabhairava. 

6. Sivabhairava. 

7. Dinabhairava. 

8. Kolatabhairava 


Places, or rather hermitages, dedicated to RisJiis are ; — 

1. ' Kapilamunl. 3. Datatrayamuni. 

2. Sakuni. 4. Yadnyavalkyamuni. 


Several of these temples and hermitages are no longer traceable ; 
but the following are not only existing, but are renowned places of 
pilgrimage among the Hindus: — 

1. Ramesvara. 4. Kudos vara. 

2. Malesvara. *5. Hingulza. 

3. Sidhesvara. 


The temple of Ramesvara i^ mentioned in the Mahgesha Mdhdt- 
mya^^ a section of the Sahyddri Khanda of the Shanda Purdna. It is 


II ^ II 'Tirqrqrq I tr? iivii 
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therein recorded that Siva having been laughed at by Par vat i for 
having lost a game of saripdta in Kailasa, his paradise, in the presence 
of several of her maid-servants, the god became so annoyed that he left 
her company and went to a place where the river Krishna meets the 
Ven?i. He lived for a considerable time there, and to commemorate ‘ his 
stay his lihga was established,’ which in aftcr-y^^ars b(*came famous as 
Sangameflvara, or ‘lord of the junction of tlje^two rivers,’ a place 
that is considered to be holy, and is resorted to by a great ni^ny 
pilgrim 3.*“ 

The legend then adds that Siva left Saiigamcsvara for the Bhargava 
ishetra, or the Kohkan Proper. Parvati, who was all the while anxious 
.0 meet her husband, followed him to this place ; but Siva had in the 
meanwhile left for ChampayatL Now there is no doubt that the con- 
nection of places so close to each other as Saiigamcsvara, Bhargava 
Kshetra, and Champavatl points out the last as the modern (]haul. 
Siva lived for a very long period at Champavatl, and during his resi- 
dence caused a lihga of his, by name liilmesvara, to be ^ placed in 
it, whence arose the temple Avhich still exists there. This is, then, 
one of the three llamcsvaras, which are celebrated places of worship in 
I;idia, viz., one between Ceylon and tape Comorin, mentioned in 
^he Rdmdyana and several Puranas ; the second near the frontier 
of Goa, between the latter territory, and the British district of Carwar ; 
and the last that of Chaul, It is said that around this temple there 
are three Jeundas dedicated to the three Vedic elements, vayie, agiii, and 
parjyanya, or air, fire, and water. 

Pietro della Valle has left us a description of this temple of Rames- 
vara at Chaul as it was in his time, and given a ])Ian of the building with 
its tanks and other works around. It is a faithful representation of 

I JiTSTr t IlMI 

Another Mrih/ltmyu, hy name Maiijulfiscara MaJuitinyci, diap. 2 — TT© 

\ — also return to the temple of Kfimosrara at Chaul in tlio following 
Blokas, the purport being that U.^ghavh., /.c*. RAina iiimsolf, was the god who 
first established tlio linga or phallus called* Itrimesvara, that thin shetui an a 
place of pilgrimage is soul-saving, and that to all tho best and greatest tirtfmg 
in tho world the Ramatirtba excels. 

Here follows the text ~ ‘ 

firw ^rttfHTriTr \ ii 

* A notice of some inscriptions of this place by the Hon’ble Rdo SAheb* 
Y. N. Mandlik is found in the Jour, Bo. Br, R. As. 8oc,, vol. xi., pp. 101 ei seq<i. 
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what it is at the present day. This is at least the one advantage of the 
Hindu conservatism. While the changes and innovations going on 
in European society have upset the Portuguese government of Chaul, 
and reduced to ruin its numerous and excellent buildings, the Hindu 
temples of Upper Chaul arc still left in a good state of preservation, 
and, what is moFe to the purpose, are preserved in just the same state 
as they were found (!en,turies ago. 

But to return to our Homan traveller: he informs us that having 
started on the 2nd December 1024 for what he calls Cianl de riba, 
or Upper Chaul, he visited on his way to it the Bazar, Mahomedan * 
mosques, Portuguese gardens, and Plindu temples. Close to the Bazar of 
Upper Chaul he saw a large tank which he mimes Tanle Nave Naghh', 
probably the Tank Nagcrsi, which is still extant. Then he relates 
that he visited several of the Hindu idols in Chaul, among, which he 
mentions that of Zagadanbd, another name for Durga, which he 
takes care to inform his readers is the same as Lehemi (Lakshmi), 
wife of Vishnu ; then the idol of Amrut Sner (Am rites vara), which, 
he tells us again, is identical with that of Malnldeva, the round stone 
phallus. He then refers to the different temples of Narayana, and at 
last to tj^at of Ramesvara, which he says is “the largest, and th® 
principal among all others.” He describes its tank very minutely, and» 
the figure of an animal which is called, he says, in Canara Bassuand 
(Basva), and Nandi in Chaul, i.e, the bull of Siva.* 


The celebrated tanks of Upper ("haul, wdiich are still in a good state 
of preservation, are the following : — 


1 . Bhavale Tale or Tank. 

2. Giryachi. 

.‘C Sarai. 

4. Kaji. 

Narayana. 
f). Shahachi. 

7. Jannavi. 


8. BhivalA 

9. Sharali. 

10. Majid. 

11. Khabalc. 

12. Tragaris. 

13. Nagcrsi. 


Some of these tanks have their own curious legends ; for instance, the 
tank of Jannavi, which is said to be very^deep and to possess the magic 
power of dissolving the bones of cows, which disappear the moment 
they are thrown into it. * 


VicLggi di Pietro Valle , Veuelia, vol. ii., pp. 410 et s€>ni’ 
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Another curious thing about these tanks is that there is one which 
is supposed to contain milk, and is hence called ‘ Dudliali ’ ‘ or milky 
tank.’ 

Other objects of antiquarian curiosity about the place are the ydira* 
or fairs held in honour of the Hindu gods. These are as follows ; — 

1. Shripanta, a place where a ydlra ox jairq, is held every year on 
the 14th of the month Margasirsha Sudha, which corresponds to a date 
between September and October. 

2. Sribhagavati, a place where a feast for nine days, called 
Nahuratra^ntsdha, is held in honour of the godciess after which the 
place is named, once a year, in the month of Asvina Sudha, corre- 
sponding to a date between July and August. 

.3. ^ri Rameswara, where also '’yearly, on the l.oth of the month of 
Karttika, about tlie phase of the new moon, an illumination is made in 
honour of Krishna. 

Where the temple of Ilingulza is situated on the slope of a hill is a 
kunda, or small square well, built under that goddess’s dmyia or seat. 
The belief is that when fruits or flowers are thrown into this well 
they go direct to Kasi or Benares. Thpre was an old pipal tree (Ficus 
Yeligiosa) near this place, which was supposed to have always had leaves 
♦of a golden colour. It is now qiiitc dried up. This is now the 
great place of worship of the Khole tribe.* 

The remaining object of worship is a Sana Champaka tree (Michelia 
Chmnpaca), each of whose flowers is said to weigh exactly one tola, 
or three drachms. In connection with this flower there is a legend 
current among the people to the effect that the Kahilagi Devi, whose 
^ temple is at Chaul, was so fond of this flower that a wealthy man, 
whose name is not given, made a \*bw to indulge this caprice of the 
goddess by throwing every day around her neck garlands of this flower 
of the value of one thousand rupees, without redeeming which 
promise he w'ould not eat his food. But one day it so happened that 
there were no champa flowers to be got in any bazar or market, when 
the opulent devotee of Kalalagi, instead of throwing the garland of 
flowers round her neck, got only one, for wdiich he jiaid the same price, 

* A tradition is current aihung tlio pcojilo at Chaul to tlio olToct that 
about fit’teon years ago a Sanskrit iuscription being discovered on the w.all of 
the hmdn^ or as some people say, under the dsana of Hingul/a, it was rei)orted to 
some of the savants, who w’ished much to see it; but a Bhaugasali, indignant at tho 
outsiders' inquisitiveness, to prevent thc'ir ever coming to tho temple, removed 
the inscription, and nobody knows what became of it. 
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which acted as if a siting of a thousand rupees had been placed round 
her neck, and from that date her neck became bent downwards as if by 
the weight of the silver. The effect was most unpleasant ! the god- 
dess grew vexed with her devotee, and , from that fatal moment the 
rich man became poor. 

Of the Maliomedan antiquities of Chaiil, there arc the remains of a 
mosque, which appeArs to have been of good size and design, on tlie 
btTuks of the creek. It was once a massive structure; but “ the 
Portuguese cannon,” Hearn tells us, “ made sad havoc of the whole of 
the western side and the minarets,” by which means a whole line of 
arches was swept away, and were it not that peace was soon made, 
the remaining portion would have been levelled with the ground. 
There is also, not unlike tlie Hindu system, a legendary tale connected 
with the erection of this masjid, but the Mahomedaus themselves seem 
to disbelieve it. The dimensions of this building, which was built of 
black basalt, were 88 feet long and broad. Its height is not 
known. 

At a little distance from this place are the remains of an jipparently 
strong Maliomedan fort, paVtly invaded by a mangrove swamp, which 
cuts off tiie village from the creek. The walls that remain now arc hot 
mon? than three or four feet higli. * 

The other prominent architectural remains of the Maliomedans in 
(/haul arc those of a striking building culled Hainamkhana, which is 
siili in a tair state of preservation. It was a bath-house ; the interior 
is divided into three circular chambers, the central being the largest, 
and each lighted by a circular o])ening in the cupola above. The walls, 
it is said, have been nearly undermined by people, who are diggitig 
for treasure, under the impression that the Mahomedaus deposited 
here large sums of money on their evacuation of tlie fort. The pave- 
ment, which was almost all of marble ’flags, has thus been removed, 
and the impression that money is hidden there has found confirmation 
in the fact of some persons having got some large sums in it from time 
to time. 

The other Maliomedan antiquities oJ’Chaul are tombs of the ordinary 
and domed variety. One of these, called Dadi-Pamali PJr, belonging 
to a saint, is held in high veneration, and* an unts or annual feast 
15 celebrated in his honour on some variable dale between the months 
of Ramzan and Shawal, corresponding to our September and October. 
15 c 
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Besides these there are the remains of large hcTuses and buildings, of 
which, however, only the foundations, and in some cases the plinths, 
are now observed. It was thus thoroughly destroyed by Sivaji and his 
successors. From the large area over which these ruins are scattered, 
it appears that this city must really have been a very large and remark- 
able one, as described by .medieval and other writers. 
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History and Antiquities of Bassein. 


‘‘M good of Baii.^emy with an account of the ini^criptiona to he there 

found, is still a (lejidcratamJ*—Vj. 13. EasU’ick, Uandbooh for India, Loml. 
1859, pt? ii., p. 311. ^ 

The island of Hassein lies between Iir 24' and 19'^ 28' N. Lat., and 
72^ 48' and 72° .54' E. Long. It is bounded on the north by tlie 
A'altaram or Dantnra river, on the south by the Strait of Bassein, on 
the east by a narrow ehaiinel separating it from the mainland, and on 
the west by the Arabian Sea. It is about 11 miles long, about 5 
broad, and has an area of nearly 35 square miles. It is distant 29 
miles from Bombay. 

Its original name, Fai^at, has been the object of innumerable surmises, 
the most ])lausible, perhaps/ being what connects it with the Sanskrit 
root {vas) to dwell, whence a dwelling or residence,'^' and by whith 
it is still designated by the natives. It was by the IMahomcdaifS 
first changed into liasai, which the Portuguese made Ba^aim, and the 
English Bnssebi,^ 

Bassein is one of a multitude of islands situated on the north- 
western shore of India which, varying from a few yards to a hundred 
square miles, fringe that coast from 9 ' to 20'^ N. Lat. It belongs 
to that picturesque group between llf^ and 20^ which once consisted 
of about twTnty-five islands, knowm as the Bombay grouj), aitd 
probably the Ilcjitanesia of the Greeks, viz. — Bassein ; Dharavi ; 
Versova, just off the shores of Salsette ; Salsette itself, the largest of 
them all ; Trombay ; Mazagoi/ ; Mahim ; Varli ; Bombay or Mumbai ; 
Old Woman’s Island ; Colabjl ; Elephanta ; Butcher’s Island ; Gibbet 
or Cross Island ; Caraiija ; ^encri ; Keneri ; and other detached and 
small rocky islets of lesser ifcte, some of which arc scarcely capable of 
containing a fisherman’s ^fmlet, complete the group. Several of them 

* Confer (VanaiJasai), conjectured to moan ‘ forest residence.* 

t It would perhajis bo more correct to write Jfasaiii, which should diOTeren- 
liate it from the Bin*muse Bassein ; but the old spellinj^ is so well known that 
it is thought better to retain it. 
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are now conneeted citJicr by causeways, brea^ewaters, and embank- 
ments to shut out the sea, or by the deposition of silt and sand ; wliib' 
others are on the way to being rapidly united, tlioiigh still separated 
by merely tidal creeks easily forded at low water. 

The island of Bassein is, like Bombay, trapezoidal in form, having 
its long axis nearly north by east and south bj west. Its short j)a- 
rallel side, which is about four miles in Icngtlp lying northwards, is 
separated by the Vaitarani river from the mainland ; while its »o[)- 
positc, which is longer by one mile, embraces with the adjacent islands 
• the Bassein Strait, so as to form a pretty spacious, though shallow, 
harbour, wath a width of about two miles at its broadest part. This 
harbour is used only in fair weather by vessels of small tonnage en- 
gaged in the coasting trade, being rock-bound and not sufficiently land- 
locked to protect shipj)ing during the prevalence of the south-w(‘st 
monsoon. 

It is on the south-\vestern extremity of this line, on a low flat 
ground about fifteen feet above tlie level of the sea at low watei', 
that the famous Portuguese fort and city named after the island is 
situated. 

• The outer or seaward side of the island, about eleven miles long, is 
abounded by ridges of bills scar})ed towards the west and gently sloping 
towards the cast. The inner, about ten miles in length, is sej)arated 
from the undulating plains of the )ieighbouring continent by a nar^ 
row channel of water,* which, beginning at Panjao close to the Bassein 
railway bridge and j)assing by Manikj)ura and Baling, ends at Dongray, 
where it joins tlie Dantura creek, and has about its midille tbc ancient 
famous port of Suj)ara, of which we shall have to S})eak more at 
feiigth hereafter. 

At the two short sides of the figure there are sandy beaches lineil 
by cliffs of blown sand, * which, as natural barriers, prevent, except at 
two or three places, the sea from overl^)wiiig. Between these lines of 

* Blown sand is a conspicuous feature of a yousiderablc space alon^tho co.'ist 
from Bassein to Bombay. Tboir olitfs are sufd osed to have bo^^uii to be formed 
at a somewhat remote period. Dr. Carter meAtions the disoovery of a f^rav(v 
yard on a sandy bank near the Mabim Port, wlVch was exposed in the mon- 
soon of 1851* and was covered with #;ix and a hallVect of sand and soil above 
its top, and on the ground was a cocoanut plantation with trees whoso stems 
were some forty, and somo ^ifty foot high.” This fact, thou, plainly indicates 
theautl<piity of those islands as inhabited localities. — Geological Vapersof Western 
Ividia, 18;57, p. 161,:incl Dr. Leitli’s Heporl oa the Sanitarg State of the Island if 
Uotithay, 18GI, p. 114. 
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ilcnmrcation the incimtainoiis rapines and the rugged and swampy 
grounds of the villages of A^J, Sayavana, Nirriifda, Papari, and 
others are situated. 

Geologically considered, and in accordance with the division of 
insular regions proposed by L. von Buch into round and longitudinal, 
Basscin ivould belong to the latter category ; while following the 
system ado])ted by IJoffman, of distinguisbing islands into continental 

an^l pelagic or oceanic, it would appertain to the former. 

• 

It is not necessar^y to enter here into geological details of Bassein, 
a subject that has been freely treated of in numerous excellent geodesic^ 
memoirs that have been published within the last half-century.'*’ 
Their authors seem all to agree that there have been in ancient times not 
only long iutervalsbetweeii the successive ontpouringsof which its strata 
are composed, but that it is a broken fragment from the mainland 


* As a bibliogra])1n*cal note on^tlioso inoiuoirs jnaj' bo of some intcrost to Uio 
roaOor, I appciid it below : — 

A Sketek of the (.Icohvjii of the Bomlay laUnil^ by Robert D. Tlionison, M.D.; 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 18S(), vol. v., pp. 15J. et seqq. This 
paper is somewhat discursive, an^l has only tlie interest of beiuj^’ Uio lirst on 
the subject. 

Gcnlotfical Inotcfi of the JSforthern Conkan^ by Dr. C. LurIi ; Journal of 
Asiatic Society of Rental, 1830, vof. v., pp, 701 et seqq. This writer was the 
first to describe the horizontal strata of sandstone containing shells as over- 
lying tlie trap rocks. 

A i)apor in the Quarterly Joinmal of the Geological Society by G. F. Clark, 
jjoud. 1847, vol. iii., p]). 221 ct seqq. The chief portion of this puper refers 
to the Kohkan and Uakhan, with occasional allusions to the islands, a short but 
clcar and correct outline of whose frosh-watcr formations is given. 

Uculoqy of the Islainl of Bomhayt by Dr. G. Ruist, F.R.G.S., April 1851, 
Trans. Ro. Goog. Soc., vol. x., ])p. 1U7 et seqq. In this valuable paper Rassein’^s 
basalt ic ridges and their composition are often referred to. It treats of the 
economic geology of the island. 

Geahxjy of the Island of Bomhnijj with a geological map and plates, by Dr. 
J Ion ry Carter ; Jour. Ro. Br. R. As. Soe., JulyJ8t)2, vol. iv., pp. 101 et seqq. This 
is auolhei* valuable essay that dca^ with scicntilic and speculative inquiries. 

Roth the above papers were plblished in a collection entitled Geoloyical 
Ba-'jiers on Western India^ 1857. j 

On the Geology of Bombay y by £». B. Wynne, Memoirs of the Geological Survey, 
Calcutta, I860, vol. v., pp. *173 d seqq. An elaborate and exhaustive trcaliso 
t)U the subject, evidently beneO^ited by previous publications. 

Besides those llicro are several other publications of great merit from the pens 
of Col. Sykes, Malcolmson, Nnwbold, and others, most of wliicli are embodied in 
t-iie Geological Papers ou Western India, above ^'oferred to. Other papers 
on tho subject by modern geologists, such as Mr, Blanford and others, will bo 
found in tiui volumes of Records of the Geological Survey oj India, a valuable 
periodical publication that is still alive. 
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during the many upheavals and depressions to which it has been 

subjected. 

Though closely allied in structure to adjoining islands and the 
neighbouring coast, Casscin presents local differences of considerable 
interest. The rocks, which with the exception of the freshwater 
strata are all of volcanic origin, belong to the trappean system. The 
liasaltic tract runs in a ridge, maintaining for soi^e 'distance the eleva- 
tion of about 200 feet above the sea, and rising often into somcWiat 
bolder cliffs of beautiful groups of black and compact columns, from 
• amidst which the stones that compose the fronts of the Portuguese 
churches at Goa and elsewliere were quarried. This basalt ridge 
runs as a great sea-wall from Basscin to Chaul, a distance of about 
60 miles, only broken through by creeks, especially the one that opens 
into tlie Bombay harbour. 

In two places the resemblance to a ridge ceases, and it assumes the 
shape of hills of considerable elevation, their crests attaining the altitude 
of about 400 feet. One flat-topped or table-form hill rises to a greater 
eminence than the other, wdiich when viewed from the sea presents 
a round conical peak of a strange outline, backed as it is by tlic mural 
ranges and other peculiarly pinnacled summits of the great Sahyadri 
change or Western Ghats. Its seaward slof)c is abrupt and j)rccipitous, 
while the landward one is, on the contrary, gently falling away in 
terraces. The level plain of Basscin, broken and rugged, is covereil 
over mostly with recent marine deposits of the alluvial and littoral 
species, overlying generally the dark grey trap, and in some places ])y 
drift sandbanks. Thus it will become evident that, though compara- 
tively small in size, wdiat the island lacks in extent of area is fully 
a)mpcnsated for by an infinite variety of woodland, surrounded by 
creeks, which, assuming capriciously the aspect of lakes, rivers, or 
estuaries, presents a wild landsca])e. Its banks fire, moreover, covered 
with underwood down to the water’s ed^, bordered by mangrove bushes 
and fine belts of lofty palms, which for micturescpieness and beauty can 
scarcely be surpassed by any other j^land in the neighbourhood. 
Add to this the considerable historical ivnportance which from time 
immemorial Bassein had attained in c\)nnection with the sacred 
places of Vaitarani and Tuug«ari, or \lie political and com- 
mercial reputation from, its relation to the ancient celebrated places 
of Kalyana and Sristhanaka, or from its becoming at a later 
period famous as the principal Portuguese settlement of the 
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Nortlierii Koiikan, and the subject will commend itself to the study 
of all. 

Ancient Hindu geographers included Bassein in tlie VarahUa 
(Varar), one of the seven divisions of the Parasiirama Kshetra.* * * § ** 

Among the Greeks the island of Bassein was, according to Mercator, 'I' 
known as Borace ; but^the Borace of the Periplus and Baris of Ptole- 
my, the name applied t^ the mouth of a river, is supposed by D’ Anvillcl 
to #be the channel thjit separates the province of Bardez from the 
island of Goa. Again, Lassen § athrnis Bassein to be Shnijlla y Vihich is 
placed by Gosselin [f at Suali, and is now finally idciitilicd with Clianl.^] ^ 
The truth, however, appears to be that Bassein, like Surat, was a 
place of little or no importance in the time of the Greeks, and that, as 
says D’Anville of the latter place, Tetat Jlorimiut qui la distingue 
aujourd’hui ne paroit pas d’lin temps bien recule. 

The Chinese pilgrim IIwen-Thsaiig refers to a place which he calls 
Kong-fden-na^ini-loy or Konkanapura.*tf This place is identified by Gene- 
ral Cunningham JJ. with dmtof/inifh’, outlie northern bank of the Tunga- 
bhadra river, and formerly the capital of the Yridava dynasty ; but Vi- 
vien de Saint-Martin lias suggested that Banavjisi, which is mentioned 
by Ptolemy as Bauouaseit flic ancient seat of (he Kadainba dynasty, 
may be the|)lace nderred to. Then the Chinese traveller describes 
iVom hearsay a place called MaloynJaita or Malalatta^ which has been 
identified by General Cunningham with j\Iadura. We have already 
seen that this name in its Chinese form is also transliterated by Julien 

* The seven divisions of the Parasiir/inia Kshrtra «are 

^r^r: =” i->'; Korala, XnUinK'a, Cnu- 

rAslitra, Kotikana, KarabAta, Viu\41Ata, and Baibai'a. Thi-so M'vcn divisions of 
lait<] forres}K)]id to seven ditferent trib(‘S ol tho BrAhiiiaas iuhabitiiig it aujl 
speaking different dialects. In ancient Ilindu works tliis region^ is often de- 
scribed as SaptU'Koukanas. — Sahy. Kh., bk, ii., ch. viii., and Maiiyc^h 
ch. ii. 

t Gcrnrd Mercator, quoted by J(^hin Ogilb/ in his Enrjli-sh Allas, Lend. 1070, 
vol. i., p. 214. I 

J Eclnhrissemcns Gdoyro'phiqncs Inr la Catlc (k I'lntk, ])ar M. D’Anville, Paris, 
1753, p. 91. ‘ 

§ Map to Indische Alierthumsh-jndey uf 

II Rechei'ches siir la Gt^oyrapliic JSystthiialiquc cl Positive des A Hctofs, tonir-iii., 
p. .307. 

IF Antcy p. 5. 

** Ut sup}% p. 73. 

ft S, Julieifs Hiouen- Til sang, vol. iii., p, 146. 

ft The Ancient Geography of Tad tayhy Alcxaudci Ciuiningham, Loud, 1671, 
pp. 652 €t seyq. 
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into Ckimoloy which being rend by (hiniiiii^hain^as Jhnintra is merely n 
variant form of the Arabic Sa/m/fr, orniodcni Chnul. Now the Chinese 
traveller repairs first to Kanckipura, which is said to he Coiijeverarn on 
tlie Paha* river, and at last to Koiikampura. From the latter place he 
proceeds to Ala hdr ashtray Broach, &c. But having once found out that 
Malakuta or Jhimiira vs Chaul, may not the ncxU'place of Koiikampura 
(Kong-kien-na-indo) be Basscin, or some place in jts 'neighbourhood, and 
Mo-ho4a-cha or Alahdr ashtray Kalyaii, which place, according to Jthe 
distance of liSy says General Cunningham, accords better with the position 
rassigned to Broach ? All this is, lunvever, highly pJoblematical, and the 
Us of the Chinese pilgrim make the different distances indicated bc' 
tween the jilaces visited very difficult of solution indeed. 

Among the Puranic accounts relating to the island of Bassein and 
the district around arc the mdhdtmyas or legendary chronicles ex- 
tolling the sacredness of tlie places or glorifying the shrines they 
describe. These are three, viz. the Vaitaran% Tiingdri, and Nirmdla 
mdhdtmyas. They are mostly found incorporated with the Puranas, 
the chief of which are the Padma and the Skanda Pitrdna, 

The Vaitarani {viilyd Dantura), also written Vaitharna, river is held 
in» high estimation by the Hindus as a sacred stream, its \vatcrs 
cleansing from all sin. This was the oldest river known teethe Greeks. 
Lassen has identified it with the Binda of Ptolemy, while others re- 
gard the latter as the Kamevadi or Bhivandi (vuhjb Bhimdi), which 
falls into the so-called 'Fhana creek, which is not, however, properly a 
creek at all, but a “ depression or backwater reaching from the head of 
the Bombay harbour to Bassein.”* Other writers suppose the Binda 
of Ptolemy to be the estuary of the tllas, which is said to be a noble river 
from the point of junction with the Kfilii, eight miles above Kalyana, to 
its entrance into the Thana depression. f Col. Yule | identifies Binda 
with the river Bhima ; and from the eharactcristic tendency of the 
ancient Eastern nations to connect rivers^runniiig in different ways, it is 
believed that it is but the Goaris of ^’tolerny that stands for the 
conjunct of the Godavari and Vaitarani,'* as the Bindd for that of the 
Bhima and Ulas.§ ^ 

The Vaitarani river takes its rise from NAsik, and running through 
(he Mahim Taluka debouches into (he creek bearing its name. Its 


' Irid, JnL., vol. iv., p, 283. 
f Jlap of Ancimi Indidy ut 


t Ibid. 

§ Jnd. i(f ieq'rLl. 
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heatl -waicrs arc dose tq an affluent of the Ganga at the Thai Ghat, and 
within two days’ march of the liighest salt-water there is the town of 
Gore, situiUe on its margin, which, although not a large ])lacc, keeps up 
still some trade in rice and timber with the ports at the month of the 
river, and is supposed to have liad more in former times. 

In the Mtth^V^kdrat(^^BMshmaparvay eh. 9, in the descri])tion of Jam- 
budvipa, tlieVaitaiviui is enumerated among the four sacred streams : — 
Mmidakini, Vaitaraui, Kosha, and Alahrinadl.''' 

^gain, the llariharehara Mahiitmija of tlie Chanda refta’s to 

it thus: — “ Among the tutkasy Vimahi or Nirmala is Uie l)est, emancipat- 
ing the world from all trammels of sin. Those who resort to it arc in* 
the position of the Suj)reme Spirit. The river Vaitarani is joined to the 
Western Ocean, lie wlio hathes in it and gives alms will aKvays he 
free from torments inllieted by Yama.^f 

111 the Vnnifparva of WiQ Muhakhdr at a Thd h a j/dh'diHt tva , eh. 8o, the 
river Vaitarani is described thus: — ‘‘Let men go to Tripishtapa, 
which is famous in the tlirce worlds, where is the meritorious Vaitarani 
river, whieli destroys sins. Let them hatlie there and worship the god 
Siva, who has a trident in his haml and a hull for his emblem ; wliere- 
by their souls defiled by sins will he [urritiiwl, and tlien they will goto a 
final beatitude. • 

In the Matsya Punuja, ch. 11. h the famons Vaitarani and tlie Ven> 
are mciitioiicd as sacred rivers. 

• The Vaitaram Mdhdtmy(iy\ a jiart of the Padma Pardija, mentions 
that the Vaitarani, which means ‘ truly saving’ — from {cai) truly, and 
rtHf (tarayi) saving — was brought to the earth by Paraburama, the well 
known sixth aratdr of Vishnu, and son of Jamadagni, from the IVilfda 

mi dr 

3T0 ^[o VV, \o. 

% rffTRRRi^^ w 

§ Jo W- • 

II The Vuitaraniy TamjM*, 'M\A Ninmito ^(rilyt.innjos wn: su]»ik>sc(Uu hr pretty 
old compositioij^s, urigiually in yaubkrii, but 1 IJ 0 ^ Iki^ l now bei r. tiunhlatid into 
MaiAtilii in oi't metro with thui'/aa/ of llu i(;pre.s< nt.itiv< id »Sankai:u'lnii'ya Iho 
editiouij from wldeli the text L licUiedaUd ai* datrd iSaka 17 o ' ( Jetio u )• 

17 c 
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after his having killed the demon Palapahjarai, Parasuraina repaired 
to Kailasa, and having performed religious austerities Siva was so 
pleased with his devotions that he promised Parasurama to grant him 
any boon he should ask. Parasurama rejoined: “O great JSiva, after 
the expiration of Dvdpdriiy the Kali Yuga will set in, when people will 
commit great sins. For their remission grants, O God, that the river 
Vaitarani he carried from the Patida to the earth’s surface.” The re- 
quest being granted, the Vaitarani was brouglit*'to the place where^it is 
now found — to the north of Bassein, and separating the latter on that 
side from the continent. It w^as then the resort oV numerous llisliis and 
others, such as Narada, Vasislita, Indra, Yakslias, Gandharvas, Kin- 
naras, who used to go there both for bathing and sacriticial purposes. 

TJie river is now held in sucli liigh veneration as a place of sanctity 
by the Hindus that it is piously believed that one wlio bathes in its 
waters on tJie llth day of Krlshimpaksha in the month of Kartika has 
secured his eternal happiness in the next world, for which purpose pil- 
grimages arc annually held on that day. 

The Tuhgdn Mdh&tmya, ox i\\ii greatness ofTuhgar,” apart of 
the Padma Purdm, gives an interesting account of the establishment 
of Tuiigdresvara and its tirtha in the Tuhgar hdl. It is therein stated 
that Paras uni ma had a fight with the or evil spirits under the 

charnpioiisliip of Viinala, who was in the Jnibitof harassing the people 
in the V^aralata in revemge for affronts given to the Brahmans. Para- 
Burama being invincible, the demons were com])elled to make a hasty 
retreat westward, but being pursued, had to run into the sea. Here 
Vimala brought a mountain on his head, named Tuiiga, which in Sans- 
krit means a lull, placed it in the sea, and fixed there his residence, 
dl is defeat, however, having counselled him repentance and religious 
austerities, he pleased Siva so much that he obtained from the deity 
immunity from death, and the privilege of a fh'lha, along with a 
dicgaJihga or divine phallus. This hie was told to establish on the 
Tuhgar lull, and provided he desisted \from being aggressive towards 
the Brahmans in future he need fear nobody in the three worlds. The 
condition being acceded to, the lihga was settled on the Tuhgar hill, 
and named Tuhgtlresoaray or “the Lord of the Mountain.”'^' 


This event is said to have taken place i’A the Treld Yuga, or Silver 


^ '^rihs ia tlio modorii Hill, about ‘2,300 feet above the sea level, on the 

east side of tlio railway, wliieli jU’Oinioe.'’ to become a rival to Matlicran llili as a 
sanitarium; but of this more hereafter. See Appendix. 
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Age of ihe mnuus/'fcefoi e Parasurama had reclaimed the Konkaiia 
from the sea. 

It is recorded in the Skiutda and other Piiranas tliat Parasurama, 
after reclaiming and colonizing the Kohkana* with the Brahmans, 
established a certain number of lirihasf in it. one of which was Nir- 
rnala or Vimala in 13as\iein. 

The Nirmafa Mdhdfmya^ also a part of the same Parana, states tlmt 
wli'le some llishis were ])raising the name of Parasnrama, Vimala, 
angry at hearing the praises of his deadly enemy, came down from the 
Tuiiga hill, and commenced to annoy the Rishis by placing a big stone i 
on their homakimlx, or hole in the ground for receiving the consecrated 
fire for an oblation. The Rishis made a complaint to Siva, who sent 
Parasuriiina to chastise the rdkshasa or demon, forgetful of his promise. 
This hero arrived just in time to afford protection to a young daughter 
of Lomaharshana Rishi, who, while engaged in [)erforniing her devo- 
tions on the banks of the Yaitarani, was being carried off by Vimala. 
Parasnrama had a light with Vimala, but every titne he cut off hisliands 
and feet they were ri'iuuvetl more vigorously than ever by the blessing of 
yiva, whereupon Parasnrama had recourse to Siva himself, and, duly 
backed by the latter, succeeJed at last in defeating Vimala with his 
classical parasu or axe. , 

Vimala, now talleii, began to invoke Parasurama’s clemency and 
praise his name. Parasnrama pardoned him and established then on 
the spot where Vimala fell a flhf/a, which he called Vimalesuara, or 


* The Sa/ff/dih'i Khanda of the tSJyvida Ptinhifi inejitions that Parnsurfima 
havinp^ vanriuished the emperor KTirtavirya 8aliasrrn;juiKi and annihilated the 
race of the Kshalriyas, gave over their lands to iht) JhAhmajis, but having no 
place for himself, asked Varuna, the Indian Noptunc, to grant him a part of his 
dominions, which having ])ccn refused, Parasnrama repaired to the top ol the 
Sahyadri and, in spile of the o])pu.sitioii oifei'od by Varnna, diseharged fourtoon 
arrows. From the points 'where Ihe.y fell the sea recpd(}d, and iho land thus ex- 
torted from the ocean was then divided into von parts. This is said to have 
taken place between^ the Tre/a and J vitpdra Yui/an. legend typifies both the 

contests among the Aryas tliomsclvos and the geological changes in the Dakhan. 

f Tlio nnhas aro “ I pRfrNr ffT’l ff- 

^ II qfmf qr^JFTi^ ?rc?qrff I rTfqpfj ?r%»r ’ir 

1 1 frqr ^RffTr^ ^^rfqcT efrv nrrsr n qrqrftsr 1 1 

” II *.t'. the Vimala, or Nirmala, Khadira the 

best, Hariharesvara, IMuktosvara, VAlukesa. tlie grei/t, PAiiagiihga, and Saras- 
vati ; to the south of these tho Kiishastali river and Malagraiua : and on the 
Gomanta mountain tho Gonikslia KuiuAvija, KAniakumla, PiAchisiddha, GunO' 
pama, and several others. — ISahj/, A7/., bk, ii., ch. i. 
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** the lord of Vimala,” and erected a temple' to commemorate llie 
event. 

Vimala is now called Nirmala, or stainless', since it was purified by 
Parasiirama — from (nir) without, and if?? (mala) stain. 

This mythic fight of Paras urama with (he as nr as in tlio Treta Yuga 
may possibly typify the contests of the Arya'a' with the aborigines ; 
wliile the shelter Vimala found in the Tuhga hil|, to which Parasurama 
couhl get no access, seems to point to some geological change in end 
about Bassein previous to the reclamation of the Konkana from the 
4 ocean. 

The Nirrnala Tirtha is so celebrated a place among the Hindus that 
numerous mdhdtmijas of Western India allude to it. To name only 
n lew : — first the Trimbakesvara Mdhdlmya, eh. ID, refers to it thus : — 
“ Nirmala Tirtha not only destroys sins committed in the j)resent life, 
but (^ven those of tlic former lives.” " 

yVgain, the Shanda Pur dm states : ‘‘The Nirmala Tirtha, which is the 
best of all the itrfhas, is the seat of pm’fection, yielding fruit seven 
Jearor times. He who rc])eats a mantra fhoreat and abstains from sin 
acijuires {)erfection scv('i> haror times. He who lives there in sanctity is 
sure of obtaining supreme hap])iness.”t 
^ In the Bnduri Md hat my a also a dialogue lietweou Skanda and f^iva 
is given on llie subject of the .Soinakunda and Nirmala tirtha, wherein 
Siva is made to say that Nirmala is the best for all purjioses of acfpiir- 
ing lieavenly bliss. J 

Ih'sides these, tliere are numerous small or consecrated pools 

and llrthas in Basseiii of great sanctity, but ol’ little historical interest. 

But to return to Vimalesvara. The Poitugue.se, or rather the Incjui- 
<sition, ])ulled down tlu* temjilo, desiauateil the tirtha^ and made the 
lihffa of Siva (lisa])|)ear. (In tlie MarAthas taking jiossossion of Bassein, 
Nirmala was again |)urifii*d, PAdukas of Sri DattAtreya siihstitutcd for 

t r'flrs''i'r j n’qr i ll arm- 

TTTrt TRT’fST? 'f fT!T: I 

tfo 
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tlie linga, and a tnn>j constructed in the neighbourhood for religious 
ablutions in lieu of the ththn. destroyed. 

The legendary lore of Basseiii, full of extravagant and wild chaff, 
such as the abduction of the daughter of Lomaliarshana Ilishi on the 
banks of the Vaitaranl by the terrible asuras^ and other fictional matter — 
hopeless mazes of tradition and mythology, without even tlie redeeming 
feature of probability — contains, however, some obscure hints from 
v^hich grains of truth may be extracted. Besides, the Mdhdtmyas^ if 
they have no” historical value, have at least some philological importance, 
and as they are faSt disappearing, I have thought it advisable to save 
those of Bassein, in defiance of those Avho deem them but nonsensical. 

The present temple, endowed at the public expense, is under the 
management of Guru Sankaraoharya Swami, who occasionally pays a 
pastoral visit to Nirmala, as well as to tlie other divisions of theKoii- 
kana, and is regarded in the same light by the Saivas fis Madhavacharya 
by the Vaishnavas. Attached to the shrine there is an annachhatra or 
inn, where the Brahmans arc fed gratuitously. A jatrd is annually 
held on the 11th day of the month of Kiirtika, which is attended by 
numerous pilgrims.* 

Very little is Known concerning the ancient authentic history of 
Bassein, a few incidental allusions to it only being found in the writings 
of some old Hindus and Greeks. The latter, since the expedition of 
Alexander, found their way into the country both by sea and land, and 
entered into commercial intercourse with the natives. Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus was the first to send one Dionysius to the southern part of 
India to inrjuire into tlie produce and manulactures of the Dakhan. At 
that timCj-f it a])pcars, there were three famous kingdoms in Central 
and Southern India, viz. P/ifhana which is supposed to be Paithauf^ or 
Piatishthfina on tlic Godavari ; Tagara,X modern Devagada or Daulata- 
bad, the capital of a kingdom then called (Saiisk. Argaksheirn) or 
Aryan-speaking country), whudi coinpi*chendcd a great jiart of Auranga- 
bad and the Southern Konkana ; while LarHc is said, as above noted, 

* Tliore is also said to bo hora tho tomb of llio first SaUkarAchrirya Sw&mi,Avho 
hcalod tbo sobism botwi^cii thc^ Jainas and tho orthodox llrilhmajis, but the great 
{5ankara(3h/irya is known to have died in Kashmir, and as there were many of 
his spiritual descendants who assumed his name, one of them may have been 
buried at liassein. ^ 

t Tho campaign of Alexander, b.c. 330, and Ptolemy’s Geography, a.d. 130, 
or 160 years later. 

Mr. EhagvA-nlM Paiidit informs me that the Tagura of tlie Greeks corre- 
sponds Letter to luodoru J unfir or Jurmgada. 
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The long interval between the travels of the ByzoLitine monk Cosmas* 
and the eleventh century of our era is filled up by several Arabian 
geographers before mentioned, but there is no reference made to Bas- 
sein, although several places in the neighbourhood, such as Thanri, 
Supara, &c., are mentioned. 

We learn from some inscriptions and copperjdatesf that in 1017 
A.D. Sristhaiiaka (Thfina) was the scat of a reigning family called 
Silara, or Silahara, who date their ascent to the t&ronc from the time 
of Kapardi, which may be computed to be about 000 a.dj He traces 
\iis lineage to Jimutavahana, ‘tlie cloud-borne,’ of tlie race of Rajputs 
and Raja of Tagara, exhibiting a long series of about nine princes who 
clainjcd to be the masters of 1,400 villages in the Konkaua, the princi- 
pal of which was termed Puri, which, being a generic term for city, 
appears to stand for llnina, the city^?^*?* excellence. 

These princes had frccpient contests with the Kadamba and Chalu- 
kya kings ; of the latter Sri Kambhadeva is said to have made a grant 
of land to Vimalesvara in 1261 a.d. The royal grant is that of a 
place called Jatakesvara, while another piece of land in its vicinity is 
given to Mahadeva of the Bharadvaja lineage, lor serving in the above 
temple, which plainly shows that Vimalesvara was rcvcr(‘d as early as 
the thirteenth century. The grant is rather interesting, and deserves to 
be reproduced here in a very concise form. It begins thus: — ‘^Svasti 
ISri. In the year of Saka 1282, the cycle being called Kaudra, on the 

seventh of the dark half-moon of Pausha, Saturday residing in the 

city of Kalyruia, Kanibliadc va Raja of the Clullukya race being so> crcigii, 
and Sri Kesava Mahajana minister, a place called Jataka Sivara was 
given to Vimalesvara, and land lying near, to Madhavadeva, of the Blia- 

^ Cosmas was in Kalydna about a.d. ()ii returning home (a.d. 53.3) he 
betook himself to a monastery and wrote various works, among which liis 
Topograjihia Christiana contains particulars about the trade and people of Kal- 
y&na, Don Bernard dc Montfaucoif, one of 11^0 Cosmas translators, suspects him 
to bo a Nosiorian, for which he gives what La Croze calls historic and dogmatic 
proofs. {Hist, du Qhristianisme dcs hides, by V. La Croze, vol, i., pp, 40-50.) 
Some writers contend that the Kaly/lna of Cosyias is modern Kaly/lnapura, near 
Udiipi, about 32 miles north of Mangalore ; bih Col. Yule is of opinion that 
it is identical with the one here referred to : Ind, Ant,, vol. i., p. 321 ; vol. ii., p. 
273. See also ante, p. 15, and PriaiHx’s The Indian Travels of Apollonius oj 
Tijana, Lond. 1873, p. 214 ; the latter writer doubts that Cosmas ever visited 
India, although his narrativtj is, he says, sober as facts and commonplace 
as reality p. 220. 

t As, Res., vol. i., j)p. 363-4. 
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radvfija race for sacrVicc, service, and offerings. The copper vessel and 
house near the temple were given to Brahmans for holy purposes, and 
four orchards called RajAtaka to Jelava Rank’s son Jv6 Raula.”* One 
of the princes of the house of Kadarnha, named Jayakesi Deva L, king 
of Goa, is said to have slain the king of Kapardikadvipa, or the island 
of Kaparda ; it has mt yet been ascertained whether this is Salsettc 
or Bassein. 

^Basscin eventually passed from the Silara family into the hands of 
the YAdavas* whose inscriptions, dated 1272 and 1290 a.d., have been 
discovered near it.f ^ 

Until the submission of the YAdavas to the Mahomedans, this part 
of the Kohkaua was subject to constant political changes, being di- 
vided and subdivided between Bhimraja of Mahim and Ramadeva of 
Devagada, as well as between other petty chieftains of the Nayaks, 
Baiigolis, and BhandAris.J 

It was in 1311 a.d. that the fury of the Mahomedan invaders 
was first felt in this part of iVurangabad, which was ravjigcd by Malik 
Kafur, the general of AllA-u-din, under whose sovereignty it continued 
for about forty years, and was subsequently subject to other Maho- 
medan rulers until its conquest by the rortugacsc.§ About 1285 a.d. 
Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian traveller, was at ThanA, and 
describes it as the capital of a great kingdom in the West, its inha- 
bitants as idolaters, speaking a language of their OAvn, and under a 
sovereign subject to no other. He speaks of its great trade in leather 
finely dressed, and cotton goods, and also of imports of gold and silver, 
lie likewise alludes to the pirates issuing from the ThanA river and 
infesting the coast. 

The defeat of Ramadeva by All-A-u-din, the emperor of Delhi, ijn 
the year 1294, placed the Dakhan and, some years subsequently, the 


* 




ii 

^,?qn3TrTll ll ?rrii 

nrOTST^TTO’ii ^f^rll frrqHrjpr- 

11 II atqr t<sqT3rr5f'>rcr3r5'gfnfrf^r- 

II H 

t Joiir. H. As. Soe., vol. ii., p. 380. 
t Trans. Bomb. Geog. Soe., p. 120. 

§ Briggs’ vol. i., p. 304. 

18 c 
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greater part of the Koiikana under the sway the Malioinedans. 
It was while under tlie Mahornedan rule that the neighbourhood of 
Bassein acquired the notoriety of being the scene of the martyrdoiri of 
five Franciscan inissi<4iiarics, and their burial-place, which happened 
about forty ycjvrs after Marco Polo. But of this I shall have to s])cak 
more at length hereafter. 

The coast of Bassein, according to Faria y Souza,' was first visited by 
the Portuguese in the year 150!), when Dom Francisco d’Alniepla 
on his way to Din captured a Mahoinedan sliip in the harbour of 
iBombay with twenty-four Moors, belonging to Gujarat, by which means 
he procured a supjily of sheep and rice, whilst some cattle were got 
in other places, and a further supply at the fort of Mahirn, all the 
people flying to the mountains from terror of the Portuguese, having heard 
of what had happened at Dilbiil,* * * § but it was not till about seventeen 
years later that they established a factory tlicre. Duarte Barbosa says 
of it, about this period, under the Mahornedan name of Baxay, that 
“ Having passed this town of Dcudi, twenty leagues further on to the 
south is another town of Moors and gentiles, a good seai)ort, which 
also belongs to the King of Gujarat, in which much goods arc ex- 
changed; and there is a great movern'cnit of the shipping which 
comes there from all j)arts, and many Zambucst from the Malabar 
country laden with arcca, cocoas, and spices, which they delight in, 
and they take thence others which arc used in Malabar. 

In 1528 Lopo Vas dc Sampiiio fought, as above stated, the great 
naval battle in its neighbourhood, when Heitor de Sylveira was sent 
round to assault the Mahornedan fort of Bassein ; audit was in 1530 that 
the Portuguese made the first descent uj)on the coast from ChikliTarapur 
f\) Bassein, and levied contributions on 'fhana and Kalyana, compelling 
both })laccs to promise to pay annual tributes of 4,000 pardaos to the 
crown of Portugal, § Bombay being held in the meanwhile as a security 
for the tribute due. The gc*ographic»il position of Bassein inspired 
them with a desire to possess it j)crmaneiitly, and as a quarrel soon arose 
with Bahadur Slnih, King of Gujarat, whom the Portuguese historians 

* Faria y Souza, at supra ^ tome I., pt. vi., ch i., p. 117. This must have taken 
place in January 1509, for wc arc tfclcl tliat on the 2nd of February the Viceroy 
iiad arrived nt Bin, , 

t Snmbncs are Arab undeoked boats. 

X DcscrqjUon of the Coast if East Africa and Malabar G8. 

§ Faria y Souza, ibid. 
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call Snffao (h Camima, or Melique^"^ recourse to arms could no longer 
be avoided. The result was a treaty by which they obtained formal 
cession of llasscin, and the confirmation of the former cession of Thanri, 
Salsctte, llombay, and Mahirn, permission to erect forts, and the right 
of levying duty on the lied Sea trade ; engnging themselves in return 
to afford him assistanT^e against the emperor Iluinriyun of Delhi. f In 
virtue of these coifcessions the fort of Basseiu was in 153(5 founded by 
r^ino da Cunha, on the southern extremity of the island of that name, 
facing the narrow inlet of the sea which divides it from Salsctte, and 
was placed under the command of his brother-iu-law, Garcia de Sa,> 
who is known as the first Captain of llassein, and was subsequently 
a])j>ointed Governor of India on the death of the last of the Portuguese 
lieroes, Dorn Joad de Castro, in 15*18. 

But to (alter into details. It was in 15.30 that Antonio de Sylveira 
made the first descent upon the coast of Tlasscin, and burnt and 
])illaged it to an enormous extent. Ilis march of depredation was, 
however, arrested at the island of Bombay, where the King of Thana, 
panic-stricken at the news of the ravages made by the Portuguese, 
came down to offer, as a check to further waste, the islands of Bom- 
bay and Mahim, now unite(f into one, which being duly accepted, an 
annual tribute was also imposed on him. ^ 

In 1531 Antonio de Saldauha, on his way to Goa from Cambay, J 
])artly to retrieve his misfortunes in the court of the King of Gujarat, 
and partly to punish the recalcitrant Sultan Bahadur, who had refused 
to cede Diu to the King of Portugal, made a second descent upon the 
coast from Cliikli TarApur to Basseiu, setting fire to it again. § Sal- 
danha was followed in 1 533 by Diogo de Sylveira, who, having already 
gained elsewhere the unenviable reputation of an incendiary, H was 

* from tho Persian a Ivins'*. Soni<i writers also call him Koi 

do (Timbain,’’ or Kinsj^ of Cambay, his principal port, 
t Tuhfal-til-MifjdJiidiiij pp. 13G-7. , 

t d. P. i^laflbi, Mst Iml, p. 42.S.* 

§ ,J. T. Bafitjui, \[[sL, t/es Jkscoiiv. ct Coifq. de l*orLj vol. ii., p. 215. 

II Diogo d(3 Sylv(3ira, thongli so fierce in tem])rr, hatl also his better side of 
nature. It is written that once whjie cruising in the Ited i, Sylveira came across 
a vess(3l under a IMalionicdan captain, who saluhul him, and, having obtained 
an audience, Immglit him a letter from a Portuguese, which the JMahonu'dau 
l)elieved to he a rtjcommendatoiy letter. Its eont aits, liowever, disclosed the 
fact that tho ship was laden with valuables,* and the wiiter wisli(;d Sylveira to 
•seize it as a very good la ize, a/id make a prisoner of tlu', ca])lain, whom he doscrihed 
as a wicked man. Sylveira did not kiu>w whieli t <4 admin! most, the impudence 
of tlic one or the rashness of the other, lie tn^atc'd tho captain with extreme 
kindness, gave him a passport in better form, and told him that lie ratlu'r pro- 
ierred that the world should h .irn that a man of his n.ation would willingly 
lose an opportunity of enricliing himself than sliow had faith. 
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chiefly instrumental in burning and jflundcring^tlie whole sea-coast 
from Banclora along ThanA and Bassein up to Surat, which scarcely 
had had time to recover from the devastating effects of the two previous 
invasions of his comrades Saldanha and Aiitonio de Sylveira. Having 
accomplished this, Sylveira returned to Goa rich with the spoils of his 
pillaging, among which there were four thousafid slaves, who were 
afterwards employed in the building of convents and churches of Goa. 

While this summary castigation of their deadly foes was going pu 
under the immediate supervision of Captains Saldanha, Sylveira, Martini 
Affonso de Souza, .and others, the Gener.al Nuno da Cnnha was all the 
while devising means to take possession of Diu. llis whole mind 
appears at this .time to have been engrossed in this object, while 
Bassein seems soarcely to have been thought of. Having, liowever, of 
a sudden been made acquainted with the fact that Malik Tokan, son of 
Malik Eyaz, Governor of Diu, was fortifying Bassein, which would 
certainly jirovc a useful addition to the Mahoinedan citadels on the 
coast, especially as this jdacc and the country around yielded timber 
of tliQ best quality for the building of ileets, he set out to put a stoj> 
to it. Ill tljc meanwhile iMalik Tokan had built his citadel of Bassein, 
fortified botli margins of the river with trei‘iches and ramparts surround- 
ed with a ditch that admitted the water from the sea, and garrisoned 
the fortress with cavalry and infantry amounting to about h'>,()0(). 
He had, besides, improved its condition by fiicilitating means for the 
increase of the general populatitui, attracted there by the commercial 
importance of the place, which, however, dated from very remote times, 
and by the building of edifices, both jiublic and private, the vestiges 
of which arc now with dilHculty traced, especially among the ruins of 
the circular castle in the centre of the fort, to be described Iiereafter. 

The General Nuno da (hinha, solely intent on putting down any 
fortified place that might ])rove troublesome to his ambitious views, 
prep.arcd a fleet of 150 ships manned hy d,000 men, half of whom 
were rortngucse, and the rest Canarese and Malabarese. 

Malik Tokan, on seeing this formidable array of the naval power 
of the terrible Fcminyi, lost no lime in making overtures of jieace, 
which being entertained by Cimha only under extremely hard stipu- 
lations, Tokan had no resource left hut to try his fortune on the 
battle-field. Thereupon the Portuguese lailded a little to the Nortli 
of the citadel, and, led by Diogo.de Sylveira and Manuel de Macedo, 
glided on to the moat of the fortress, scaled its r.^mparts, mounted 
its parapets, and gained a jiosition from which Malik Tokan, with his 
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whole host, could not dislodge them. Once within the citadel, 
ilic Portuguese, not at all daunted by their numerical insignifi- 
cancc—for only the vanguard of the Portuguese army was engaged 
in the combat — threw themselves amidst the ranks of the enemy with 
such impetuosity and rancour that Malik Tokan’s troops were entirely 
dis])ersed. The terrible havoc wrougjit among the Mahomedans caused 
them to retreat ])recip^itately, leaving behind a prodigious quantity of 
stj^res and munitions of war. This mere handful of valorous Portu- 
guese, whose'Vlaring deeds in this action often extorted the admiration of 
their foes, fought with success so decisive that the whole island of, 
Bassein fell into their hands. Only two persons of mark and a few 
soldiers, says Lafitau, were killed, while the whole field seemed to be 
strewn with the corpses of tlie enemy. This action took })lacc on the 
20th January, on the day of St. Sebastian as the chroniclers call it. 

Nuno da Cunha, naturally elated by so signal a victory, intended to 
celebrate this action by bestowing the honour of knighthood — in imita- 
tion of which, jierhaps, Estavao da Gama, son of the great admiral Vasco 
da Gama, knighted his young companions at the shrine of St. Catherine 
on the mount Sinai — on a few of his officers, distributing among his 
brave troops the spoils of war ; but the council of war having deter- 
mined, like the Roman senate’s decree de delenda Carthayine^ that^ 
the ramparts should be demolished and the whole citadel razed to the . 
ground — more on account of its proximity to the fort of Chaul, and 
its consequent uselessness, than, like the Romans, from hatred — the 
Portuguese General retired without further ceremony with four hun- 
dred pieces of artillery to Goa, where he w^as received with rejoicings. 

After his defeat, ]\falik Tokan endeavoured to console himself with a 
systematic scries of intrigues, underhand machinations, and organized 
hypocrisy with Bahadur Slnlh on the one side, whom he hated from the 
very bottom of his heart, and with the Portuguese on the other, also his 
detested enemies, and it would be simply tedious, if not unpleasant, to 
write about it. The Gcncr<alNnno da Cunha, at the request of each 
party, sent an emissary to tijeat of peace, Vasco da Cunha going to 
Malik Tokan, and Tristao dc Ga to the court of Bahadur Shfdi ; their 
missions, however, having proved fruitless, the General himself sailed 
with a fleqt of eighty ships, and began that brilliant course of di})lomacy 
which eventually secured for him not only tl^c possession of Bassein, 
but oven the realization of the songe dove of his life, the building of the 
fort of Diu, which the Portuguese had hitherto failed to accomplish, 
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from the King Dorn Manuel, who had in 1 .119 .^11 1 DIogo Lopes (lev 
Siqiicira with a fleet of eighty ships to conquer it, which utterly failed ; 
Ileiirique de Mcnezes, who followed Siqncira, but whose premature 
death put a stop to his otherwise well-conceived tactics ; down to Lopo 
Vaz de Sampayo, who, having spent an incredibly large sum of money, 
had prepared one of the most formidable armadas that India ever 
saw, hut with the same result. The King, Dorn Jojtd HI., frequently 
wrote to the Governor, Nuno da Cunha, not to slacken his eflbrts t,o 
gfiin possession of a place that commanded the whole trade of India, 
JPersia, and Arabia, and whose possession subseep lently gave rise to those 
two memorable sieges which have been sung by poets, and have few 
rivals in deeds of valour and gallantry in the annals of warfare. 

Bahadur Shah, who had succeeded in winning the confidence of 
Ihrrdiim II., and obtaining the governorship of Gujarat, suc(!eeded on 
the death of his sovereign in making himself an inde])endent king. 
The J\Iogul, however, would not forgive the treachery of his former 
servant ; and Bahadur Shrdi, being left without a single friiaid to help 
him against the threats of Iluinayun of Delhi, had recourse to the 
Portuguese, who having, under the eminent general Martini Alfonso de 
Soiizn, reduced Dainann — the loss of which citadel Bahadur Shah had 
felt most poignantly — and knowing the great value of such an alliance, 
accepted the offer of a treaty of peace, which was concluded and sworn 
to under the following conditions : — ** That Sultan Bahadur Slulh should 
cede to the King of Portugal the sovereign right to Bassciii, with all 
dejieudencies : that the Portuguese should have the right to levy duties 
on the Bed Sea trade ; that all liis vessels should sail with a passport 
from the Portuguese (h’owii ; tliat his harbours should no longer have 
fwiy armed boat; and that the llumis should have no protection from 
the Sultan.” This took place in ir>.‘13.'^' 

Again, being about the following year invited by the Mogul to an 
alliance offensive and defensive^ which . recpiest was highly flattering 
to his feelings as being sought after at the same time by two of the 
most ])Owcrful of the kings of Iiulia, Nuno, though rather vacillating 
at first, came to the conclusion to reject the Emperor of Delhi’s 
pro[)Osal, and remain content with tliat of his former ally, Bahadur 
Shah, wlio then entered into anbther league, the conditions of which 
gratified to the full the ambition of the Portuguese general. They 
were : — That the Sultan Bahfulur Shah should cede to the King of 

Bubsidios, nt supra, pt. ii., pp. 134 vt sc(pi. 
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Portugal a siu* building of a fortress in Diu ; that the 

SulUiii should ill particular give the King the ramparts that were 
oil the seaside close to the jiort, and at the same time confirm the 
cession he had made the preceding year of Bassein and the territory 
around. ■ Anotlier clause was to the ellect that the Portuguese should 
engage in return toaf-ord him assistance against the Emperor I fumayun, 
which assistance \wis eventually given, and proved highly valuable to 
Bahadur Shah, though it has not been acknowledged by the Maho- 
niedan historian Ferishta. 

This treaty, containing conditions so hard for Bahadur Shah . 
although signed on the 23rd December ir>33, did not urge the Portn- 
giK'se general to found the city of Basscin until 1.535, when, the 
iMogiil having threatened to take possession of it, he was obliged to 
appoint his brother-in-law Garcia de Sa to conduct its defence; but 
(iarcia, as it had hut a factory establislicd there by the Portuguese 
several years before, and some slight fortifications hastily constructed, 
thought it better to abandon the place. Thereupon Antonio Galvao, 
whom the chroniclers call the great Christian hero, — who in after-time 
as a governor of the Moluccas not only distinguished himself by rejiair- 
ing the ruins caused by his jiredccessor, the inconsiderate Tristan de 
Ataide, but made himself beloved by the whole native population,— 
opjiosed a resolution so unworthy of the Portuguese, and determined on 
lighting. Galvao is better knowm to scholars by his work Tratado 
(h diversos e desvairados caminhos, &c., translated under the head- 
ing of Discoveries of the World for the Hakluyt Society by Vice- 
Admiral Bethune, C.B., Loud. 18()2. The Mogul’s hope of becoming 
master of Bassein being thereby frustrated, he, in view of the warlike 
attitude assumed by the dauntless Galvat5 with his gallant company, 
thought it prudent not to risk an attack, and retreated without 
even firing a shot. Nuiio, who had arrived soon after the Mogul 
had withdrawn from the field, commented to lay the foundation of his 
citadel of Basscin, and was so jilcased with the valorous action of 
(jalvao that, in order to do him honour, he asked him to lay the 
corner-stone of the fort. 

Having once built Bassein, Garcia de Sa was made its first Captain 
or Governor, who continued to improve, by all means within his power — * 
in spite of the siege which was laid to it in Ajjril 15 10 by the King of 
Gujarat, and which turned to the honour and glory of Basscin— 
tlie condition of the [ilacc until tlic year 1518, when, on the 
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death of Dorn Joao de Castro, the cartas de succeed, or royal letters of 
succession, being opened with the usual formalities, the following names 
ill succession w^re read out : — Dom Joao Mascarcnlias, Dom Jorge 
Tclles e Menezes, and Garcia dc Sa. The two former being absent in 
Portugal, Garcia de was proclaimed Governor of India, while his 
place of Captain of Basscin was giyen to Jorge Ciforal, who eventually, 
on the death of Garcia de Sa, which took place in r549 at Goa, where 
his remains lie buried in the church of Nossa Seiihora do Rosar^, 
was also called from this place to Goa to occupy the position of acting 
45overnor until the year 1551, when the Viceroy Alfonso de Noronha 
came down to hold the reins of the Portuguese empire in Asia. Jorge 
Cabral, being of a retired disposition, historians tell us, was at first 
averse to leaving the humble post of Captain of the fort of Bassein, 
for the more splendid but burdensome position of acting Governor ; but 
induced by his wife, who was young, handsome, and ambitious, he 
accepted the situation and returned to Goa, where he was received with 
all the honours due to his high post, which, however, he endured rather 
than enjoyed. 

The founder of Bassein belongs to that brilliant galaxy of iptrepid 
soldiers of old Lusitania who for about* half a century dazzled the 
world with their splendid achievements.* (Sec Plate 12.) lie was not 
less known as an accomplished general and statesman than as a man of cul- 
ture and attainments. Musgrave writes of him : “ His conquests were 
numerous, and his measures so skilfully and nicely framed and concerted, 
that lia stands preeminent amongst the Viceroys who acquired the most 

* A Siimpaio foroz siicotwlora 
Ciinha, quo longo tcinjio tian o Icmc ; 

])e Clial« as tones iiltas erguora, 

Tim quanto Dio illustro dollo treme : 

O forto S(3 Tlic dura, 

Nao sum saiif'’no penem ; quo nollo gcinc 
IVlciliqiio, ponpie a for^a so de espada 
A tranquoirji soberba vc toniada. • 

Camoes, 

Canto X., Ixi. 

Then the fierce Sampaio shall he siiojoeded by 
(hinha, who the helm long time shall wisely guide, 

U’hc lofty towers of Chal6 he sliall raise on high. 

While famous Dio shall tremble when by him tried. 

Strong Daeaim shall not its artillery deny, 

But not without bloodshed ; Melic with humbled pride 
Shall SCO her supci<j palisades down torn. 

And not less boeausc the work of the sword shall mourn. 

Mitchell, ut supra, p. 257. 
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brilliant ropiilation.”** His sayings are characteristic of his ready wit. It 
is stated that at the siege of Diu a- soldier. by his side being struck with 
a hnllet on the head, Nuno da Cuuha coolly exclaimed, in the words of 
the Holy Scriptures, IlamiliatG capita ve&tra Deo,'' “Humble your 
heads to God.*’ Ilis case affords one of the many illustrations of the 
proverbial ingratitude %)f princes. Hg was, notwithstanding his great 
servi(‘es to his king* recalled at the instigation of his enemies, but died 
lu^rthc Cape of Good Hope on his way home, in February 1539, 
uttcM’ing witliHie indignant Homan the words Ingrata patria, ossa 
wfta non possidehis,^' “ Ungrateful country, thou shalt not possess my 
hones.” Ilis will, when opened, disclosed his dying wish that his king 
should he })aid for the iron cliain with which he would be buried in the 
s('a, for he had incurred no other debt. The irony, as it was, met with 
another stem mind to carry it into effect, for his old father, the dis- 
linguished navigator Trisiao da Cunha, presented himself to the King, 
Dorn Joao III,, , and offered to pay the amount. What followed the 
chroniclers have not transmitted to us. Wc are simply told that the 
King regr(‘tted the way he had treated his subject, as great and as 
unfortunate as Affoiiso (rAlbu(|iicr<iuc. 

The Portuguese were in possession of Basscin for about two hun- 
dred and ten years, during which period it gradually rose to a state 
of grandeur and opulence tliat obtained for it the noble appellatio 
of “ a Corte do Norte,” or “ the chief city of the North, in relat'ic 
io the capital of Goa; for it had become the resort of the most pro 
perous fiilaUjns and the richest merchants of I’ortuguese India, so 
much so that it became proverbial in those times to call a great man 
“ Fidalgo, on- Cavalhciro, de Bacaim.” It abounded with sumptuous 
edifices, both public and private, civil and religious/ which latter, 
besides tiie Matrix or Cathedral, consisted of live cbhvents, thirteen 
churches, and one Misericordia or asylum for orphans and maidens ; 
and the ruins of which even at Jlho present day setjvWas a silent epitaph 
of departed greatness. 

The writings of several travellers, both foreign and Portuguese, 
afford us an insight into the i^ate of Bassein during its palmy days, 
and as some of them have never been published before in English, 1 
shall make no apology for quoting p^assages Iroin them. Hiogo do 
Couto writes;— ‘‘The city of Bassein is the largest, and comprehends 

* Musgrave’s Lusiau^ p. 665, 

t Die. Hist* Exp,^ Art. Nova Goa, 16'f8,p. 10* 
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more ferrilory than all thr others of fiulia, her’aasr towards (ho east it 
i^xtcnds to the forts of Assari and Manorji, Avhich are about Iraqiies, 
and eontain rich villages yielding: great revenue. Towards the uorlli 
it extends to tlio river of Aga(;aiiu, and towards the south to the river 
oF Bombay, or even a little further — to another arm wliich is called 
(Wania, as it makes between the, one and the oJier a small island in 
which wc have a castle of that name. The riviT which surrounds tin* 
island of Salsctte has two branches ; that to the north is the river 
which rims along the city of Bassein, and continues ifs course tn^ tin* 
south in several windings; and about halfway, in a jilace distant about 
three leagues, the Portuguese established a colony called Tana, which 
is the residence of about sixty 1‘nrtugucse, who possess in that island 
their villages, winch are very productive. Here the river has two very 
narrow ]>assages, and a person can ford it at low water Irom the coun- 
try ol* tlic Miiors to the Island of Salsette ; near these passages there- 
are two castles seated on a rock over the water to defend this pass. 
The river then continues its progress to the we.st about three leagues, 
and foTHis the beautiful harbour of Bombay, which extends itself to 
the sea more than half a league in hi’cadth, where all the shij)s from 
Portugal and other countries ride in, on account of its good soundings, 
having no sandbank nor any otlier impediments ; and before it reaches 
the sea it extends one arm towards the south, which makes the Island 
of Caranja, and another towards the north which is the Island of 
Bniidora, From this Jiiouth of Boudjay river it directs its eour.se to 
the north coast about four leagues until it enters the harbour ol' 
Bassein, and leaves the Island of Salsette on the seaside, which is 
reckoned to he tirteen leagues in circurrdereuce and two in breadth.” 

Frauijois Pyrard, a French traveller, who seems to have been in 
Bassein in the year 1G()7, writes about the trade of Bassein thus: — 
“ From Bassein is exported the best timber for the building of houses 
and ships, the greater })art of ’urhich latter are built here ; it also yield.s 
a building stone that is line and as hard as granite, and I never saw 
columns and pillars of entire stone so knrge as in tliis j)laec. All the 
churches and sumptuous palaces of Boa are built of this stone.”f 

Dellon, another French traveller and a victim of the Inquisition, was 
in Bassein on January Lhid, 1071. He was landed as a prisoner from 
Daniaun, and sent with other prisoners diicctly to the jail, which he 

**^€ca(l(i Vn., hk. III., chap. x. . 

+ Viagem ilc Francisco Pijrord^ vol, ii., pp. 22G-7. 
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(l(\<cril)rs thus : — The jail of the city of Ihasselii is larger and cleaner 
than that of Daniaiui ; there 1 met witli a larg(‘ mimber of companions 
in rnislorluno, whom the llcv. Commissary of ilte IiU;»::sition of this 
city kept iiii])risone(l f()r a long time, waiting tin* opporlnnity to send 
them over to Goa.”^' He omharked on the 7th on board a ship be^ 
hniging to the fleet, fiong wdth his companions in chains, and set sail 
the next day for Goa. 

^l)r. Fryer, who visfted Surat and H{>m])ay in tlie year IfJZl, says 
that lie Was sVnt for by tlic captain of llassein, by name John de Mendos^ 
(Jono Mendes?) to treat liis dangliter, Tlie captaiiie>, lie says, wa'. 
(riennial, and ^Yas entailed ou certain di'seendaiUs of tlie compierors, 
w ho succeeded to the office in rotation. The city is described as cn- 
cireled witli a ‘‘stone wall’’ with “agate for each wind,” .vlicrc only 
tlic Christians lodge, the llniiiaiis repairing to the suburlhs. There were 
in his time six eliurelies, lour convents, and two (‘olleges, one hclonging 
to the Franciscans and another to the JcsnilH, who also possessed a line 
library, consisting jirinciiially of commentaries and works on history and 
morals. Their college is said to have had line square cloisters, with 
cells on two sides, a S[)acions refectory, and a goodly church. Tlic 
Fidalgos, who tolerated no arlnsaii among tliem or within the walls, bad, 
according to this writer, stately (hvellings two stories liigli, graced wrtli 
covered balconies, and large windows with panes cf oyster-shell oi* 
latticed. t 

We liavc next the account by J)r. Gcinelli Careri, who visited Bas- 
scin in Kiflb, and describes it thus ; — “The compass of Ihizaim is tlirce 
miles, and has eight bastions, not all fmished,” wlide “on the south 
siile, towards the eluiniKd, there is only a single wall, that place being 
less exposed fo the danger of enemies, and snflieienlly defended by the 
ebl) and flood. One-third of the city, towards the north, is unju'opled, 

* Karraroo da LufuisivaO dc Gvn, p, 48. The aiitlior of the Jli.sCorm dai* 
ixMa U) {h\A quotiitioTi from Dolloii the follnwiruj^ : — city <if 
Rjisseiii JB situated {ilunii twenty leagues to the Honth of Damauu ; at th('. tinn^ 
it w*as under the roituguese it was larger lluiu l)aTn;uii!, wanting a good 
i'ortross, alttiough ])OHSi\s.sing walls and a good garrisoj). It was huilt about ii 
<|uart(T of a league from tins sea,p on tbo margin of a river, wlicrtf ships of any 
toiinag(‘ could <mter and ancdior any time in safe t}", for the harbour w’a, a well 
prottjctod from winds. (In this account it was tho rosideiico o( a great numlxir of 
niercliants, and tho omponuin of a largo trqdc; it had {'xecUtaji liouscs, straight 
roads, largo squares, rich and magnifictmt churchns, the. climata salubrious, and 
the soil fertile. The Portu^uoso had no city in India with so largo a numb(‘r 
of noblemen as llasocin, whence tho proverb •* hidalgo, ou Cavalheiro, do 
Ra^aiin*”: p. 187. 

t A N€K' .Lccomi of Eabt l idia ajid Fa -da, ]>j' 71, 
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bjr reason of the ])lague which some years rages in it. The streets are 
wide and straight, and the great square or market has good buildings 
about it. There are two j)riiicipal gates, one on the east and the 
other on the west, and a small one towards the channel or strait. The 
outskirts were then in a high state of cultivation, nothing appearing for 
fifteen miles but delightful gardens with several :iorts of country fruit- 
trees, as palm, fig, mangas, and others, and abundawce of sugar-canes.. 
The soil is cultivated by Christian, Mahomedan, and Pagan peasants in- 
habiting the villages thereabouts. They keep the gardens’ always green 
and fruitful by watering them by certain engines, so that the gentry, 
allured by the cool and delightful walks, all have their pleasure-houses 
at Cassabo (Ca^abd), to go thither in the hottest weather to take the 
air, and get away from the contagious and pestilential disease called 
carazzo^"^ that used to infect all the citi(‘S of the northern coast. It 
is exactly like a bubo, and so violent tlmt it not only takes away all 
means of preparing for a good end, but in a few hours depopulates 
whole citics.*’t 

Captain Hamilton, who visited Basseiii about the same time, says : — 
“ Its walls are pretty high and about two miles in circumference around 
the city, which has a little citadel in tht middle of it. It contains 
three or four churches, and some convents and monasteries, with a 
^college and hospital.”! 

The Portuguese, though hi full and uninjured possession of Bassein 
for about two hundred and ten years, were not unfroquently disturbed. 
The principal disturbing elements were the Maliomcdans and the 
Marathas, whose opposition, it appears, was less provoked by the Portu- 
guese government than by the religious intoleroncc of the Inquisition. 
Ovington writes that “ the Mogul’s army has made several inroads into 
this country, plundered some small towns, and threatened Bassein.” He 
adduces several reasons for their pillaging incendiarism, one of which 
is that the Portuguese burnt fortnerly a Cogec (Kazi), a person skilled 
in their law, at Goa. “Another reason is, because the Portuguese 
proselyte the children of all persons deceased among them, whether 
their parents are Moors or Pagans, and seize their estates into the 

* Gara%zo is not to bo found in. the lexicons of tlio Italian language ; the 
symptoms, however, point to the plague. ^ ^ 

t A Voyage round the JVorlff, by Dr. J. F. Genudli Careri, ChurchilPs Voyages, 
Tol. iv., p. 191. Also Burgess’s Notes of a Visit to Gtyardt, Bomb. 1670, pp. 6-7. 

+ Capt. A. Hamilton's New Account of the Hast Indies, vol. i., p. 180. 
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cliurch, Avliich raises a loud clamour against them, and grievous com- 
idaints to the Mogul.”* * * § 

Ormc mentions that SivAji and his successors made raids into the 
Portuguese territory ^of llassein, in revenge lor the Inquisition hqrning 
the Maratha prisoners. In 1G74 Moro Pandit came down tlie (ilnUs 
with 10,000 men, aiuT, being ([uartcr^d in the ruined town of Kalyana, 
sent messengers to Eassein demanding the c/imil or fourth part of 
tj^e revenue of all the Portuguese territories in those parts. The 
cause of this (lemand was enmity borne towards the Portuguese, who, 
Ormc adds, “ had lately indicted great severities on many families of» 
the Morattoe religion within their districts, because they refused to 
become Christians ; and this time of retaliation, by requiring them to 
become tributaries, seems to have been expressly chosen ; the Por^ 
tugiiese having lately endured, with little resistance, a much greater 
insult from a much inferior force. ”t 

Again, Gocz, who was in India about the year 1G03, says : — 
“ When the Portngnese find an idol they hum or break it ; they de- 
stroyed a tank at Passein where the Hindus used to hatlio for the 
remission of their sins ; the persecution of the Portuguese had irnnh^ 
many Hindus, Mussulmans, and Parsecs abandon th(‘ir homes agd 
live in the dominion of Shah Jehan, wliere they had liberty of com# 
science ; and that between Basscin and Daniann there are few natives, 
the greater part of the village lands being uncultivated. 

iSIodern Portuguese writers do not ignore the harm the Inquisition 
did to their Eastern empire. One of thein§ says that very stringt'iit 
decrees were issued throughout Portuguese India by the Provincial 
Council (a peripatetic institution auxiliary to the court of the Inqui- 
sitors at Goa) affecting populations of towns and ])arishes. The neo- 
phytes were strictly prohibited from living with the infidels under tlio 
])enalty of paying one pardao (six annas) to the individual who shoidd 
prefer the charge against them.* It was also determined that no con- 
vert should keep friendshij) with a heathen, or even have him as a 
servant except as a groom, in ^hich case the practice of his religion 
would not be allowed. In Jkasscin the Christians were not to employ 

* A Voyage to Surat in the year 16tj9, by J. Ovingtoii, Loud. IGOf), pp. 20(D 
207. 

f Ormo, Hist Frog.y p. Id. 

I Calcutta lievicw fVoL v., p. 271, 

§ Vasco da Gama, No. 27, pp. GG-67. 
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the Parabus,* neither lend them money, nor admit tlieni into partner- 
ship, nor even give them shelter in their houses, under pain of trans- 
portation, subject to the approval of the Viceroy. No inlidel was 
allowed to serve in a public office as a clerk, nayak, peon, iniikadama, 
receiver, ivirpaiet interpreter, attorney, solicitor, broker, or shroff, nor 
were tlie (yhristiaus of Goa and Bi^sseiii j»erniitted*to rent their property 
to the j)agans. It was, moreover, decreed that a roll or register of all 
infidels residing in each ))arish of the city of Goa, Bassein, vS^c., of a 
hundred persons cacli, should be kept, half of whom were' compelled to 
cdtend every Sunday afternoon alternately a meeting where Christian 
doctrine or catechism was forcibly inculcated by a priest aj)p()inled for 
the purj)osc by a prelate of tlie diocese, and those who remained abs(‘nt 
were nndeted one tanga (2J annas) for the first occasion, two for the 
{'ceond, and three for the third, the amount to be j)aid to their 
accusers. 

Another cause of the decadence of Bassein was more mtenial, and 
unfortunately more deei>ly rooted, — tlie laxity of morals. Soon al’Ua 
the middle of the sixteenth century, — or, more precisely, al)Out the time 
i^ortngal was usurped hy the Spanish crown, ‘—the dissipation of habits 
was of jiuhlic notoriety, and was not only' animadverted upon both liy 
foreign travellers and a few of the far-sighted among the Portuguese 
themselves, but were complained of to the King, J^hili[> ll. of Spain, 
who, apparently zealous botli alxmt the ]M*os])erity of his territory and 
the conduct of Ids delegah's in the Bast, used to write to the\ieen»y letters 
at eacli monc/w {Arahicc f advising him to he solicitous to 

punish those who should offend public, morals by tlieir demeanour. 

The captains of Bassein wore themselves engaged in trade, which 
the King being aware of, writes to the Viceroy that lie is informed all 
the forts of tlic north arc much injured for little or no care, or rather 
for [lositivc negligence, on the part of the captains, wlio think more of 
their own trade and profits tliati of liis acr\iec ; that the captaincies of 
Bas.seiu and Damaun are provided with tindjev for the hiiilding of ships 
of his armada from captains themselves, who charged far higher prices 
than their value in the market, winch would not liajtpeu if they had no 
traffic of their own.J 

'* The rortuguosc used to call all ilic hij.'li-class Jlindus of Bassein rarahds. 

t Mon^ad is the Vovtugucso term ciorrespondiug to * ivionsuon,* Or the seasr»n 
during wliicli tlie ships from Lishoii iisi d to sail for India. 

J Carla. RojiJt&dUd the ISlh MWch —Archive Voriugucii Oriental^ fasc. 
lii., p. 10f>. 
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Aiioilior jiroof of *tho royfil soliciturlo about IJassoiu is to be found 
ill the faet referred to in an excerpt of his letter to the Viceroy, Dorn 
Duarte de Menezes, in the year 15S7, of liis having sent a miner 
(.!i;eolo^ist ?) named Ai>:ost:inbo dc Souto-Maior to Hasseiii on IreiiiK in.. 
formed tliat there wore sip^ns of the existence of iron and also of cojiper 
and silver in that ishfnd ; tliat he v^mld be glad to learn whellier any- 
thing of the sort hai^ really been found. Again, in January In!) 1 
i^ie King writes to the Viceroy, Mathias <lc Alhmpicrcjue, that he had 
been informed that a scandal had taken place in llassc in, and of which 
he had no knowledge until about two years liad ('laj)scd. The Kin;^ 
then commands the Viceroy to prosecute the deliiifpients, as he had 
Inward that for somc^ years past it had her n a very eornmou jiractice in 
Imlia to shoot jieople without the courts of justice putting a stop to it, 
which, the King regrets to say, is against both the service of God 
and his own.f 

In spite of all these dejiressing causes, the jirosperons condition of 
tin* court of Ihissein was apjiarently as striking and as unshorn of its 
grandeur as iu its former days,; for we read that as late as I7‘20 
the population of llasseiu was (j(), 11)9, of whom 58,131 were Natives 
(diristiaiis, the rest being Eurojicaiis. Thi' revenue of Jlassein in IhSfi 
was l/LVI-d Xs., and the expenditure 91,588. In 1709 the reve^ 
luie was 194,748, and the expemlituve 100,101. From 1718 to 1719 
the revemui was 310,779, ami tlic expenditure 315,I‘J0. The last 
item \\{) get is thatof 17-Mh in wliicliwe aresim])ly told of tlux revenue 
nf 911, 125. Ill the ceelesiastieal department tlie sum of I 1,357 Xs. was 
allotted to the jiriests as coniinmsy besides tlie eiiiolununds they deri\ed 
from their church ministrations. All this revemu! was derived from 
the ncvpH di\isious to lie described liereafter, which were siihjeetto “the 
Gourt of llassein,” excluding of course lloinhay, and the villages cd' 
Mazagao, Varela, JVarhj, &e., since its cession to the Ihitish crown 
according to tlie instrument of*possessidn mad(‘ by the [mhlie notary of 
llasseiii on the l/th Fehrifary 1055. 

The Fortugucse in India had, in the second half of the seventeentli 
century, received so many warnings of gradual decline of their power, 
that they became apprehensive that only a strong blow from a dctcr- 
miued foe would he sufficient to wrest llassein from their feeble grasj). 


* Archivo Porffignez Oricvtnl, faso. iii., C. U. of the year 1587, p. 500. 
t C. U. dated January 1591 : Archivo Port. Oriotf., fuse, iii., pj). 28V, 288. 
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Corruption and depravity of manners* were tnakiiig ra])id strides 
among the citizens of every class; tlic original coiupierors of India 
wore not in existence ; the mother-country, on the death of Dorn Sehas- 
tian, was distracted by civil factions and overrun by the Spaniards ; tin* 
flourishing colonics of Malabar snatched away by the Dutch ; the spirit 
of religious intolerance and iiujuisitorial atrocities flriving away from the 
Portuguese towns all native industry, riches, and J,ale‘nt ; the trafficking 
ofthe captains ; rapacity and unrestrained abuses in tlie managenumt 
tlie public money; the African slavery; and last, tlrough hot least, the 
absolute want of discipline, sulmrdination, or love of glory, animating 
those srjualid and drooping remnants of the Portuguese, would irt them 
selves be enough to weaken beyond recovery any empire in the world, 
much less to cause Dassein to fall a prey to a j)owerful enemy, as it 
sul)sequcntly did.f 


* Tlio Tiarrativo oniiib'd Vhiggio nU- Indie Onudnh. tlio (-annrlito Vinn*n/() 
"Maria, one oftho cmisHarieHof P<»p«5 AlcxJirulcr Vll., uxpluiTia lM^U<!r tlin 
liona Uioir (lopravily liad aitaitH'd. 1 lorlxiar, lu}\v(;v('r, (piolini;' liiia. Tt is hijL;hly 
tinned witli fiatnd, and ihn Jiatrc'd ottlio prinsi knows no Inninds. Ifo is (juiti' 
indiL»’nanl with the ladioa of Ikissoiii for oaiini? ‘aroca and la ths’ (p^n sup^ri) ; 
lint, tlion^h not so eh.'gant, it isporliaps not worse tliiiii tohacco-sinoking, at least 
l>liysiologi(;ally. 

't Tho organized system of plunder and de.S])oti^m followed hy the degeiier- 
• ilo Portngiiost! of India was, aeeording to tln' Juilieious I’ojnarks tif Ablie Uaynal, 
'I’eixeira i’iiito, .and latterly the disliriguished Animiean statesman arid trav<*1)<‘r 
William If. Howard, and .sovm'al others, Imttlio iMiSiiItofii siii.-il] nation hoeoniing 
of a sudden inistrosH of t ho richest and most oxhmsivo eummoreti oftho globe. 
I'lscy lost tho foundation of Jill Ihtar ro.il power in tho Mast through .simply 
making thomsidvoy morohants, faidors, s.ailors, and jiriosts, to tho utb'r negb.ct 
and oven abandoiimont of agriculture, natural imlustry, and population; wboii 
tho'ir sohoinoH of tr.'ido and ju-ojocts of e,on((tioHt, novor bfdiig guidod hy tluj true 
spirit ol'iritornational law, soon aHsurnod tlio form ofr-apino. It was thonevid<mt 
Ibat when a I'roo aiid onlightoned nation, .'nduatisl by a proper spirit of toleia- 
li<m, should appear on tlio stago, t») contend with thorn foi'tliear empiro in ln<lia, 

1 boy would sucoumb ; and so it proved. TKii tr.avollera Linsehoten, 'r.-ivern ior, 

, and others hear out tlio statomonta, and openly 'syiiipatliizo willi tho iiativi s 
lor forming confoder.aei(;s to avongo allronts. 

Amboy na was tho first to avongo litself; other pl.aeos followed, and at last from 
tho very eontro of their cajiiial settlement ofOoaro'so that sjiiiitod eonre<ior;icy ol' 
bravo patriots known as * .saA/nv/yf/d don Vintos,' wliieh, though uu.siuicnsslul 
tbroiigh tho slieor stupidity of half a dozon priests who luid assumed tho rule of 
ioiidor.s, was tho harbinger of more poa,c<‘ful pinl prosperous times, and of tb.it 
line eonstitiirional regime inaugurated under the auspieious reign of King 
I’edro IV. of Portugal, and first Emperor of Brazil, which, skipjdng over p;ist 
roBOiitnumts and old harriers of national antipathy, liaa concuiTcd materially 
to reconcile the dependencies with the tnctropolis. 

Tho patriotic l*intos, wlio, unlike modern Christians, sunk their time-honoured 
Fiimamos to assume some cojnTnon]daco 3’ortnguoso patronj^mic, and a couple of 
dozens of tho old fiiinilies inOon,gavo now tlioir support to this new liberal 
govi'rriincnt as consistently as they had formerly rosi.stod tlio ‘reign of terror and 
oppression.’ Even yet it is mostly from their families, sea ttered over tho three 
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Some element of valour and chivalry, however, inherited from that 
nation of heroes” who, doubling the Cape of Good lIoi)e, founded an 
empire extending from that prornoutory to the frontiers of China, still 
lingered in the breasts of the Portuguese of Bassein, and when, on the 1 9th 
May 1/39, Ca})tain (?actano de Souza Pereira capitulated, and handed 
over the noble court cC Bassein, tho seat of liundrcds of feudal lords 
who spent their lifetime here, and wliosc bones are still there nioul- 
d^ing in vaults cov(?red over by ugly hea])s of brick and mortar, — 
nay, the verynests of venomous reptiles ; tlie scene of many a roinantii^ 
episode, of violence and martyrdom, of niany a valiant soldier and not 
less heroic missionary ; it was like the last groan of a lion that, enfeebled 
by decrepitude, still frightens his assailant. But “it is a melancholy 
view to contemplate the fall of Jiations,” says Abbe Kaynal. Let ns 
hasten to the narrative of the siege. 

The conduct of the Maratlius towards the Portuguese was from 
the hcgiiming marked hy duplicity. They did not even dare to ap- 
pear before the fort of Bassein unlil they had first taken posses- 
sion of a small fort on tlu; opposite side of the river, named Ar- 
nalla, and put the commandant and his whole garrison to the sword 
w hen their troops crossi'd. • 

The Portuguese governor of Salsctte, Luis tie Botclho, called immt?- 
diatcly a council of war, at which it w as decided that be should retire to* 
(Paranja, leaving Captain Pereira to defend the fort, and Captain Ferraz 
to command the garrison of Bandora. 

A small attack followed, which w as gallantly repulsed until the chief 
officers were severely wounded. Goa being itself distressed hy the 
invasion of the Bhonsles, no aid eonld be jirocured thence, nor any 
assistance obtained from the English authorities at Ilombay, notwith- 
standing constant representations made to them in pathetic terms by 
Joan de Souza Terras. 

All these circumstances concurred auhseipicntly to encourage the 
]\[avaUia general, Chimnaji Appa, tho brother of Peshwa Bfiji Kao, to 

old provinces of Oo:i, that have iiiscii Ihoso dislinejuishod iiion who have so 
honourahly rcpvesonted their native country in the (’ortos of bisboii and ( Ise 
where. Tto University of Coimbra and tho Polytcehnic loslitidc. of Lisbeu 
have since those times numl)ered among their j^rofessors not a few of those who 
are either lineal or collateral doscendunts of thi'.>ool'l patriots of (loa. Theso 
facts have their historical sig*ni lira nee, and should not vomaiu unknown to tho 
student of Tiidiau annuls, Eor details of tho ahuvo pollLiral hlundcr see A 
Voujunviao de 1787 an Oua^ by J. 11. da Cniiha Uivara, Nova-CJoa, 167^3. 

* Bomhay Qmrkrly Hi vietCj vol. iv., j). SO. 

20 c 
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press the siege, scale its walls, and enter, sword in hand, overwhelm iiig 
the Portuguese by numbers. 

All these operations, however, occupied a considerable time. 

When the Marathas laid siege to Thana and Salsette, they took the 
precaution of occupying the islands of Varsova and Dharjivi, and the 
creek between Bassein and the main, to prevent nil assistanee reaching 
the forts on the island ; then advancing, on the 17th February 1739, and 
approaching the ramparts by sapping, they com/nenced the memorable 
siege of Bassein, which lasted for more than three months-, and was coii- 
^ ducted with such skill, courage, and perseverance as they have seldom, 
before or since, displayed. Notwithstanding all these qualities, the 
Manithas could not succeed until they had killed the brave command- 
ant, Sylveira dc Mcnezes, and, encouraged by their partial success and 
the tacit concurrence of the English, had sprung some twelve or thirteen 
mines, two of which exploded, making a large breach, which they 
promptly mounted, but a third blew up hundreds of the assailants in the 
air. The besieged kept up their defence by throwing hand-grenades 
among the crowds in the rear, and shells and huge stones from mortars* 
in their batteries and trenches, driving the besiegers away and plying 
with musketry those who had ascended, thus spreading terrible havoc 
ahd slaughter among the cnemy. The Portuguese who had come from 
Europe exhibited prodigies of valour ; it was with difficulty that Captain 
Pereira could restrain them from sacrificing their lives. Many of them 
would sally out in the dead of the night to attack the besiegers in their 
lines. The Marathus at length succeeded iu effecting a breach in one 
of the curtains, but, as it was not large enough to be of use, other mines 
were fired, which made at last a very large breach under the tower of 
St. Sebastian, which, having been wholly brought to the ground, was 
resolutely mounted by the Marathus, who succeeded in gaining a 
position from which they could not be dislodged ; and the garrison, 
worn out with famine and fatigue, and having lost the flower of 
their officers and men, and the sea-face being at the same time block- 
aded by the Angria, held out a white flag and offered to capitulate. 

In this memorable siege the MarAWius lost about 12,000 men in 
killed and wounded, while on the side of the Portuguese it is said 
the loss did not exceed 800, and when the treaty of surrender and 
capitulation was signed, on the Kith May 1739, it was stipulated 

* Among tho relics of Iho siege, some stone balls about six inches in diameter 
are still to be seen in a magazine in the fort. 
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that “ all the garrison, as well regulars as auxiliaries,’* should be 
allowed to march out of the town with all the honours of war,, whilst 
eight days were allowed to those of the inhabitants who so wished, to 
leave it with all their moveable property.* 

In conclusion, I cannot offer a more fitting remark on the subject 
of this remarkable sic^e and capitulation of Bassein than by quoting 
here the following words of an English writer : — “ Thus fell a Euro- 
^ p^j^n city in India, as a stately tree, the growth of two centuries, which 
falls never t(i flourish again ! Melancholy as wfis the issue, yet no 
contest had been so glorious for the Indo-Portugiiese, in none had they, 
earned such unsullied fame, since the days when Pacheco, with his four 
hundred countrymen, repelled the Zamoriii’s army, and Albuquerque 
twice conquered Goa.” The writer then adds, But no one who ever 
told the tale of Bassein’s last days breathed an insinuation against the 
honour and courage of its Indo-Portugucse defenders, and this portion 
of Anglo-Indian annals would have had a brighter hue for us if the 
English had not been restrained by their calculations and mercantile 
propensity from rendering tlie unhappy city more prompt and valuable 
assistance, if for the sake of England’s ancient ally the Government of 
Bombay had expended some bf their increasing treasure, and responded 
to the moving appeals of the chivalrous Caetalio de Souza. ’’f 
Bassein now, though in the hands of the Marathas, did not lose 
much of its lustre as a city, for it was soon made a Sar Subhd and chief 
place in that section extending from the Bankot river to Damaun ; but 
there being no Hindus of high caste to take the place of those driven 
away by the Portuguese, Madhavarao Peshwa offered grants of land 
free to those who would like to settle in the city or its neighbourhood. 
He also instituted a tax in support of Brahmans to purify the native 
Christians, whom they regarded as polluted Hindfis, before receiving 
them into their former castes. Both these measures brought down 
a crowd of Hindus from Maharashtrjf and Gujarfishtra, especially 
Parabus, whose influence is still paramount in the country. 

Bassein was again restored to the Marathas by the treaty of Salbai in 
1782, and again resumed by t^e English on the overthrow and depo- 
sition of the last of the Peshwus, in 1818, when it was incorporated 
into the Bombay Presidency. 

To recapitulate, the Mar&thas did not long retain possession of 

* This treaty is published in the Bomb, Quart. ReviaCy vol. iv., pp. 81-8B. 
f' Bombay Quarterly R^vieWy vol. iv., pp, 71-87. 
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Basscin. In 1708 the East India Company began to covet the posses- 
sion of Bassein and Salsette, and in 1773 Broach, Eort Victoria 
and Kajiipur were offered to tlie Maniiha in exchange, but were not. 
acce{)ted. Next year, however, liearing that the rortiiguese at (Joa, with 
the aid of the army of 12,000 arrived from Brazil some lime before, were 
]>reparing to seize Basscin and its dependencies, the ('ornpany hastened 
to take ])Osse.ssion of them at once. By the treaty of Surat (Iz/f)) 
Ilaghobri, then contending for power, readily ceded them, w ith oth^^'r 
places, in return for the promise of the Company’s aid. The AraraUia 
^ministry, however, did not accede to this in 1/70, audit was witli 
difficulty that Salsette was retained, wdiile Bassein and other aetpu- 
sitions were renounced. 

Bassein was then taken from the Marrithas by General Goddard's 
army in the year 1780, after a siege that lasted al)out twelve days. 

The Mara thus, when possessed of Bassein and the districts around, 
were strong enough to keep a firm hold of them, so much so that Nie- 
buhr, writing in 17(34, says : — “Dejiuis nion dq)art de ces contrees les 
Anglois out tente de sc rendres maitres de cette isle (Salsette), et, selon 
les nouvclles, ils doivent avoir lait eii effet: mais jc nc sais pas s’ils 
})ourront bien defendre Salset contre les graudes forces de terre des 
^Marattes.”''*^ A few years after, however, this hold grew loose. 

The Portuguese in the meanwliile were, while waiting for a favourable 
opportunity, devising means to recover their lost [)rovince. They seem 
to have from the Ijeginning nourished the hojic of its restoration, 
the evidence of which is found in letters of the ])erio(l exchanged be- 
tween the Court of Portugal and the Viceroyalty of Goa w ith a political 
agent at the court of the Peshwa.'j' At hiA, in 1771, the Portuguese 
sent a formidable ariiiameiit from Enrojie for the avowed purpose 
of recovering their lost jiossessions, hut this circumstance becoming 
known to the Goveriimeut of Bomhay, the then Governor, William 
Hornby, “ detirmined to aiilicjpatc IhMr euter])rlse, and seize upon 
the island for the English.’’^ The Viceroy of Goa protested against 
such a proceeding, qualilying it as “jjreaeli of faith,” ‘‘ disregard 
to the right of nations,” infraction of peace,” vVc. The letter of 
the Governor and Captain-General, Dom Erederico Guilhermo dc Souza, 

* Vof/fif/e tn ArabiCf kc,f par C. Niebuhr, Iradidt du I’Allonianil, AmstoidaiM, 
1780, vol. ii., p. 2. 

f Chronisia do Timum/j vol. ii., p, lo8. 

I Muritiy's llandbuok for Imlia, Lond. 1850, vol. ii., j). 005, 
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dated the I7tli July 1780, is addressed thus: — Ilouoraveis seuliores 
(lovernadov General c Conselheiros de S. Magostadc Britaiinica na ilha 
de llombaim.”'’'' This letter is the best index: of the severe depression 
of spirits the Portuguese of India were labouring under at the time. 
It is hut a richauff^ of frowns and smiles, of appeals and threats. 
Dom Prederico now appeals to the friendship of tlie English, and entreats 
them to spare the annexation of the I^’ovinccof the North to their scttle- 
j^ent of Bombay ; tliAi he says, If the Government of Bombay insist 
on doing an aet so injurious to good faith, and a breach of peace exist- 
ing between two friendly and allied nations such as Ilis Britannic 
Majesty and tlie Portuguese Crown, then he enters the most format 
protest against it,” and concludes thus : — “ The gentlemen of the noble 
(a)uncil ought to retlect that in that case (viz. of annexation) the Eng- 
lish Bank runs the risk of losing all the millions that its steamers carry 
away from Portugal in order to maintain its public credit, and also tliat 
of losing all the trade in the parts of Lisbon and Algarve, if Her Most 
Faithful Majesty (D. Maria 1.) ever think of recouping in Europe the 
damage done by the English to her dominions in Asia,”&e. 

Such is the half sentimental half diplomatic epistle of the Governor 
of Goa to the Government of Bombay. The tlireats are childish, but 
they indicate one thing, viz. the possesision of what the FreiAcli 
Avould call “ la force du droit,^’ but not “ le droit de la force,” Sincfj 
this unfortunate time the Portuguese Government of India, still reeling 
under the liard blow struck by its great rival, the English, has not yet 
regained its former vigour. It continues most piteously to exhibit the 
same spasmodic ami hysterically feminine demeanour in its relations 
with the foreign nations in India. Instance the Surat factory. It is 
a relief, hoAvever, to pass over from the letter of Dom Frederico to the 
manly thougli palpably sophistical reply of William Hornby and the 
Bombay Council to the Governor of Goa. It runs thus : — 

“ To the Honourable Dom F);e<lerivk D^iUiam De SouzUt Governor and 

CapLain-General of Her Most Faithful Majestfs Possessions in 
India at Goa* 

Honourable Sir, — AVc havt now the honour to rc]>ly to your Excol- 
leney’s letter dated the 17th of July, received here in the time of the 
monsoon. 

When tho reduction exf Salsctte was undertaken by the English troops 
in the year 1774, we received letters of protest from Signor Jose San- 

* Dvktiin do Uorerno^ ul 167), Nu. U7. 
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ches de Britto, commander of His Most Faithful Majesty’s fleet, and 
from your Honourable predecessor, Horn Pedro Jose de Camera. Our 
replies are, no doubt, deposited in the public Archives at Goa, and we 
conceived were very sufficient ; but as your Excellency has now been 
pleased to revive the subject, and in like manner with your predecessor 

advanced arguments to prove that the right* 

countries conquered by the Mharattas near forty-two years ago protest- 
ed against this Government for an invasion of that right, and endegr 
voured to alarm us for the safety of the British interests derived from 
^lie national alliance with the Kingdom of Portugal, we are constrained 
to give a more minute reply, lest the public, unacquainted with the 
real circumstances of the case, should put a disavantageous construction 
upon our reserve. 

We would have wished to confine ourselves to our former answers, 
because we confess we find a difficulty in treating seriously or with re- 
gular arguments a position so contrary to reason and received maxims 
as the existence of a right of sovereignty in your nation to territories 
dismembered from its dominions almost half a century, or that a regard 
on our part to such supposed right should prevent the English from 
carrying the war into such part of the Mharatta dominions as they 
may find most convenient or‘ conducive to their success. The English 
i& their proceedings have been governed 4)y the plain dictates of reason, 
and of the laws of nature and of nations. They are engaged in a war 
with the Mharattas, and for their own safety and advantage they pro- 
secute it with all possible vigour. They attack the Mharatta domi- 
nions wherever they judge an impression may be made with most ad- 
vantage to themselves, or injury to the enemy, and when their armies 
come before the walls of a fortress where the Mharatta colours are fly- 
ing, they arc under no necessity to consult history before the batteries 
are opened to discover the ancient possessor, or to deliberate whether 
any of them may not possibly have an intention again to attempt the 
conquest at some future period. 

The Portuguese acquired most of their territories in India by con- 
quest and force of arms. In the same rnanntr they were deprived of what 
they term the Province of the North, and their right consequently 
expired on the same principle that it originated. 

We think it necessary to answer more seriously your charge of our 
having" violated the public faith, and acted contrary to the Treaties 

* ^Fhese words are entirely obliterated. 
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subsisting between Great Britain and Portugal by the direction of our 
operations against the parts of the Mharatta dominions. 

Your Excellency has endeavoured to support this charge by certain 
stipulations contained in the capitulations or Act of possession imposed 
upon the English at the time the Island of Bombay was delivered over to 
them by the Portugifese. , 

Were we to allow tjie fullest validity to those capitulations, or their 
*^>4most force to the words you have quoted, the obligation thereby 
laid upon the Engligh would fall very short of fixing upon us a breach 
of national treaty : for take those words in their most extensive inter * 
pretation, they could only exclude us from making conquests or claims 
on the Province of the North so long as that Province continued iu 
the possession of the Portuguese, or made a part of their dominions ; 
but that bar has been long removed by its absolute and complete sepa- 
ration and dismemberment, and the consequent dissolution of the Por- 
tuguese sovereignty and jurisdiction therein. 

As Your Excellency has been pleased to quote the Act of possession 
as an instrument of validity and a solemn convention between the two 
crowns, we are under the necessity to display the light in which that 
agreement was regarded by the King of Great Britain, by whom it was 
utterly disavowed, though it was far from our wish to revive the memory 
of disagreeable circumstances which happened so long ago. 

Ilis Majesty King Charles the Second, upon complaints of His sub- 
jects throughout the East Indies of unfriendly treatment from the Por- 
tuguese subsequent even to the Treaty of Marriage, and particularly 
of the delays and obstacles in the surrender of the Island of Bombay, 
and the unjust conditions exacted at its delivery, was pleased to send 
his Royal Letter to the Most Illustrious and Most Excellent Lord 
Lewis de Mendoza Furtado, then Viceroy at Goa, bearing date the 
10th day of March 1075-/6, wherein, after premising the bad treatment 
his subjects had experienced from the Portuguese, He declares his 
Royal intention in these words : — “ Our intention is shortly to elucidate 
“ and explain the eleventh article of the Treaty conjointly with our 
“aforesaid Brother the Most Serene Prince of Portugal, by whose 
“justice we doubt not our sovereign rights in the Port and Island of 
“ Bombay and their dependencies will be vindicated from that very 
“ unjust capitulation which Humphry Cook was forced to submit to 
“at the time when that place was first transferred to our possessions* 
“ Which capitulation neither he, Humphry, was empowered to come 
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'‘into, nor any one else to impose upon him a contravention to a 
“ compact framed in so solemn and religious a manner. We there- 
" fore are determined to protest against the said Capitulation as pre- 
" judicial to our Royal Dignity, and derogatory to our right.” 

We have also very carefully considered tlic rights derived hy the 
Portuguese from the Marriage Treaty in that pfirticular point, which 
is the subject of Your Excellency’s complaint. 

We find it stipulated in the eleventh article tliat when the King 
Great Britain shall send his fleet to take possession of tlie said ])ort 
fjid island of Bombay, the English shall have instructions to trc'at the 
subjects of the King of Portugal throughout the East Indies in the 
most friendly manner, to help and assist them, and to protect them 
ill their trade and navigation. 

The extent and duration of the assistance and protection to be afford- 
ed hy the English and received by the Portuguese is hereby very 
clearly limited and defined, and in the secret arlicle the object of this 
stipulation is expressly declared to be against the States-Geueral of 
the United Netherlands, witli whom Portugal was then at variance ; 
nor can wc in any other part of this Treaty, which is the true basis of 
thp relative rights of the two nations in India, and of their mutual 
claims upon each other, discover the smallest vestige of a title in your 
nation to the forbearance claimed by your predecessor with respect to 
the ancient possessions of the Portuguese in the Province of the 
North. 

We have thus shown upon what slight grounds wc have been im- 
peached with breach of treaties and violation of public faith ; but in 
what light will this charge be regarded by an impartial world, when, 
if wc required any further justification for our proceedings, the Mar- 
riage Treaty itself gives us a most clear and expressed right to any 
territories formerly belonging to^ the Portuguese that we might at any 
time recover, for wdiich the 14th Article makes effectual provision in 
the following words : — 

"Article 14tli — If however the King af Great Britain or his subjects 
" should at ofiy time hereafter recover from tlie States-Gcueral of the 
“ United Netherlands, or from amj others^ any towns, castles, or 
" territories, that may have belonged heretofore to the Crown of 
"Portugal, the King of Portugal with the assent and advice of his 
" council grants the supreme sovereignty, and the full, entire, and 
" absolute dominion of the same, and of every of them whatsoever, to 
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tlie said King of Great Britain, his heirs, and successors for ever, 
“ freely, entirely, and absolutely.” 

After this full explanation of the justice of the grounds upon which 
we have proceeded, we must, in our own vindication, reject and dis- 
claim your protest as in no wise appertaining or applicable to this Go- 
vernment, and renounce every responsibility for any consequences 
that may result in Slqrope from any measures taken by the Crown of 
Jljprtugal on your representation to the prejudice of the interests of 
Great Britain, though we have the firmest confidence that our Most 
August Sovereign His Britannic Majesty will afford those interests# 
the most effectual protection and support from all injurious invasion. 
It cannot be unknown to you that the Honourable Muglish East India 
Company, out of regard to the national alliance subsisting between 
Great Britain and Portugal, incurred a large expense by assistance 
afforded to the Portiigiiese in the defence of their possessions in the 
Province of the North, for which, notwithstanding repeated demands, 
they have not to this day been reimbursed ; we must therefore hope 
that your Excellency will do justice to the Company, and discharge 

this debt of so many years’ standing. 

0 

We are concerned to find that Mr. Heiisbaw has hitlierio been able 
to obtain so little satisfaction relative to the captuVe of the English* 
vessel at Mangalore, made by a vessel fitted out from the [)ort of Goa, 
which will reduce us to a necessity of stating the affair to onr superiors 
in Europe. 

This will be presented to your Excelleuey by Mr. Heushaw, who will 
also have the honour of delivering to you a packer to your address 
from the Honourable the Governor General and Council. 

We have the honour to be, with highest esteem, Honourable Sir, 
your most obedient humble servants, — Willuim Hornby, J. Rapel, N. 
Stackboncr. 

Bombay Castle, 1 8th October 1820,”* 

From the moment this reply was received the Portuguese relin- 
quished all hope of recovering ’their lost province of Bassein. 

The English as early as December 1774 sent a force of 620 
Europeans, 1,000 sipdhis, and 200 gun laskars, under General 
Robert Gordon, for the reduction of Thana. The batteries opened on 
the 26th, and on the 27th an attempt to storm was repulsed with the 

* Boleiim do Governoy ui sitpray 1874, Mo. 06. 
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loss of one hundred Europeans killed and wounded. Next evening 
a second assault was given, but with more success, resulting in the whole 
garrison being put to the sword. The third day of the siege was 
marked by the loss of Commodore J. Watson, who was killed by 
particles of sand, struck by a cannon shot close to him, penetrating 
his body. On the 6th of March, ,by the treaty l)f Bassein, the island 
of 'Salsette and the territory around was ceded to the English in perpe- 
tuity. 

By the convention of Wargam, concluded in January 1779, this 
clatter acquisition, with others, was about to be restored to the Marathas, 
but Mr. Hornby disavowed the treaty, and determined at all hazards to 
resist the cessions to the Marath/is on the one hand, and the entreaties of 
the Portuguese Government to try their chance ofrecovery onthe other. 

Very soon after, the Marathas cut off the supplies from Bombay and 
Salsette, which were usually brought to those places from the main, and 
this was a sufficient casus belli for the Government of Bombay to 
occupy the Kohkan opposite Thana as far as the Ghats, including 
Kalyana.* 

It appears that the representation made by the Governor of Goa to the 
Court of Portugal and then to the cabinet of St. James had the effect 
oi the Directors of the E. I. Company in London and the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta denouncing the conquest and annexation of Bassein 
and Salsette by the Bombay Government as “ unseasonable, impolitic, 
unjust, and unauthorized,” and advising them to cancel the treaty. In 
those times communication with England was so slow that these 
orders were not received in Bombay until two years after the above 
events had taken place. The Council of Bombay, however, protested 
against and disregarded the orders, being in the end successful in their 
negotiations. To the intelligent pertinacity of William Hornby and his 
Council, then, are the Bombay people indebted for the rise and prosperity 
of the city and its suburbs, which would not be what they are had they 
remained in other hands. 

The town of Bassein is now called Bajipura, or the city of Baji Rao, 
while the whole district is divided into 161 villages, out of which four 
are indms^ and the principal divisions of which are Khani Vadem, 
where there is a small bandar ; the raahal of Manikpura in the south- 
east, where there is a railway station four miles and a half distant from 
the fort ; the mahal of Aganasi or Agasi in the north ; Sayavana, re- 

# Grant Duff’s History of the MardthAs, vol. i., pp. 189-141 ; vol. ii., p. 414. 
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markable for its fort ; the mountainous Tuhgar, known by its pagoda 
called Tuhgaresvara, already mentioned ; Nirmala, above described ; 
Supara, once a famous bandar, but now almost abandoned ; and 
Papari, a village about a cannon-shot from Bajipura, chiefly inhabited 
by Brahmans of Chitpawan, Karada, and Deshastha divisions,* as well 
as Palshas, Sonars, ahd other inferior castes of the Hindus. It yields 
an annual revenue of about 1,80,630* Rs.f 

In 1840 the Court of Directors sanctioned the construction of an 
mnbankment. across the Kalyana creek to the island of Bassein, which 
has prevented ^the •encroachment of the sea and reclaimed from it 
several hundred acres of culturable land, and lately an elegant andf 
solid iron bridge has been built by the B, B. and C. I. Railway, 
which connects Bassein with Bombay. 

The present condition of Bassein is that of a prosperous taluka with 
its fertile soil, the island being generally low and flat, with the exception 
of two rugged hills of considerable elevation, laid out in plantain and 
sugarcane gardens, in which rice and^^a/i {Piper Chavica or Piper 
Betel) are also cultivated. 

In speaking now of the Antiquities of Bassein relative to the Por- 
tuguese period, I must begin with the enumeration of several districts 
that were under the jurisdiction of the “ Capital of the North,” etftjh 
of which was as remarkable for the fortifications, churches, and conventi^ 
it contained as the city of Bassein itself. 

Here follows the list : — 

Saibana de Ba^aim. A Ilha de Bellaflor de Sambayo. 

0 Ca9ab4 de Tana. A Pragana de Manora. 

A Ilha de Salcete. A Pragana de Asserim. 

A Ilha de Caranja. A Ilha de Bombaim. 

Each of the above eight divisions consisted of a great number of 
villages, tanadariae, mandovinsy caqabes, hortaSypaoarias and sarretores. 
Some of these terms are evidentjy of Eastern origin ; for instance, ca^ahi, 
which is but the Persian (kasaba), meaning a small town inhabit- 
ed by decent people or families of rank. Again, pragana is the Marathi 
q^errr (paragana), meaning a*district, of w'hich caqalt was the chief 
town. Mandovim is the (mandavi), a custom-house. Hortas 

was the Portuguese term for wadis, or groves, orchards, and cocoauut 
gardens, &c. 

♦ Vkupell, Trans, Bomb. Geog. Soc.y vol. ii., pp. 138-9. 

t (^r^irr % p. se. 
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Some of the above words have now become quite obsolete ; while 
others, which were either adopted from the natives or probably invented 
for the occasion, have even ceased to find a place in Portuguese lexi- 
cons. They are only found mentioned in official Portuguese documents 
of the 16th century, and I append them below iii the oi*der they are 
written. » 

Saibana bE Ba^aim, 

The district thus named consisted of the whole ‘Island of Bassein, ex-, 
elusive of the Fort, and of the land eastwanl, divided thus Ca^ahe 
de Baqainiy containing sixteen pacarias and eight’ hortas ; CaQabe de 
^AgaQaim, containing twenty and ten Pragana Saiga, 

eighteen villages and three terras ; Pragana Hera, twenty villages ; 
Pragana Cama, twenty- five villages and two sarre tores ; and Pragana 
Anjor, eighteen villages and seven sarretores. 

The above divisions seem from the first to have comprised all the pro- 
ductive villages between Bassein and Tungar. The Cfirp i he de Ba^aim, as 
late as 1695, when visited by Gemelli Carerv^ appears to have retained 
all its outward appearance of a rich and fertile district. It was taken 
possession of by the Portuguese on the 23rd December 1534, and 
as it was the custom of its former ruler to receive the revenue half- 
yearly from his subjects, the Portuguese got all the revenue due for that 
half-year, beginning, according to the native computation, with the 9th 
June. The revenue was paid in the Indian coin which the Portuguese 
chroniclers write fedea, equivahmt to twelve reis. The amount for the 
year 1535 was 158,475 fedeas. This sum was derived from taxes and 
duties levied on the sale of cocoanut oil, opium, cotton, toddy, vege- 
tables, fish, sugarcane, {Viper Chavica or betel), and on the profes- 
sions of butchers, dyers, Koli fishermen, she[)hcrds, fcc.f This district 
was fortified by a stockade at Saibana, garrisoned by a captain, twenty- 
nine European soldiers, and 530 natives and slaves. The captain had 
the salary of 300 pardaos, the rum spent on the soldiers amounting 
to the total of 10,938 pardaos a year.J 

There were, besides, the fortifications of Agasi, Supara, which the Por- 
tuguese chroniclers write Sopera, Nilla, ai\d others of less note. That of 
Agasi was well equipped with camion and strongly garrisoned, and had 
a custom-house. The captain was paid 30,000 reis, and the clerk of 

# Churchill’s Collection, ut supra, vol. iv,, p. 190. 
f Buhsidios, ut supra, pt. ii., pp. 140 et seqq, 

X Chronisla de Tissnary, vol. i,, p. ai, and vol. iii., p. 246. 
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the custom-house 20,000 a year. The fortifications of Supara con- 
sisted of four wooden stockades, built by General Luis de Mello 
Pereira. All the above fortifications were last seen and described by 
Captain Dickinson in 1818, and were soon destroyed;* they have 
now almost entirely disappeared. 

Close to Agasi the)e is an island called Arnalla, and formerly llhn 
de vaccas, or cows’ island,’ by the 'Portuguese, which commands the 
^uthern and main entrance into the Vaitarani river. Its ruins are 
better preserved, and the buildings were probably repaired by the 
Marathas. It ^ppetirs that before the arrival of the Portuguese this 
little islet was fortified by the Mahomedans, as evidenced by its domes, 
Saracenic arches and octagonal recesses, but the greater part of the 
fortifications were razed to the ground on its acquisition by the Por- 
tuguese. It was at last given over, for an insignificant quit-rent, 
to a Portuguese gentleman of Bassein, who built “ an oblong square 
of about 700 feet with a circular tower,” and had there posted a guard 
of five soldiers. Tlie island is now inhabited, ami has only two re- 
markable objects to notice, besides the fort itself, which is situated 
on an elevated spot, viz. an inscription in Marathi ^stating that the 
fort was built during the reign of 13aji Kao 1. in the Saka year Ififi.O 
(a.d. 1737) by an architect named Baji Tulaji, and a cave on the 
western side of the island, wdiicli is said to communicate with the' 
sea. The island is divided into several villages, at one of which, by 
name Bhoegaimi, the sea enters, runs through that of Vagholi, and 
debouches at that of Vatari. 

The whole district is dotted over with churches and convents, the 
former of which, having been renovated, are mostly in a good state of 
preservation, the latter in desolate ruins. As the population of Bassein 
increased, the rural districts became suburban, and mansions of fidalgos, 
with their private chapels and extramural parishes, arose. Agasi was 
the first place of this district visited by Franciscan missionaries. Fr. 
Antonio do Porto as early as 1535 built there an orphanage for the educa- 
tion and maintenance of 10 boys, under the invocation of Nossa Senhora 
da Lhz, This orphanage was ’destroyed by the Mahomedans in April 
15 10, when siege was laid to the island of Bassein under the command of 
the Mahomedan general Bramaluc, as he is called by the chroniclers. 
Profiting by the death of the Viceroy Garcia de Noronha, and the 

* Captain Dickinson's Report on the Portia' of the Northern Konkan^ Govt. 
SclectioiiH, MSS. 
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absence of his successor Estevao da Gama, the Mahomedans fancied 
that the garrison of Bassein was in a state of disorganization, and invad- 
ed the island with an army of 5,000 foot and 3,000 horse. They were, 
however, most gallantly opposed by Captain Louren^o de Tavora with 
a mere handful of soldiers consisting of 500 Eiiropeans and a body- 
guard of 50 chosen men. He surprised them Un their own camp in 
the evening, while most of the nien were, as usual with Mahomedans, 
bathing ; and the hand-to-hand fight that ensued* was one of the most,,, 
fierce and terrific ever witnessed in Bassein ; the Mahomedan general 
had at last to beat a retreat, and the king of Crfnibay, under whose 
auspices the invasion was planned, did not venture to attack that dis- 
trict again. On their march homewards, however, they plundered the 
orphanage of Agasi, and it was here, Franciscan chronicles inform us, 
that the second batch of Christian martyrs was made, although it con- 
sisted entirely of native converts. The first batch of martyrs was made 
atThana, but of this I shall have to speak when treating of that place. 

The inmates of the orphanage of Agasi, hearing of the approach of 
the enemy, fled precipitately away to take shelter within the walls of the 
fort of Bassein. Thus many pious orphan boys were saved, but five 
persons somehow stayed behind, cither- through illness or old age. 
The Mahomedans on taking possession of the almost deserted college 
'with the five tenants, tried all means in their power, first of 
persuasion, and failing in this of cruel tortures, to force them to become 
converts to their own faith. The Christians resisted unflinchingly both 
the temptations of safety of life and of high prizes held out to them, 
preferring to suffer all torments rather than change their creed. The 
consequence was that they were all shut up in a room of the orphanage 
and the building set on fire. The poor Christians perished roasted in the 
lurid flames of the orphanage, and thus “ gained,” say the chronicles, 
“the glorious palm of martyrdom.” 

We hear no more of this orphanage after its burning down ; but in 
1634 there was a rich monastery of the Dominicans there, besides many 
handsome houses which were attacked by a Dakhani king, plunder- 
ed and destroyed. * There were many* chapels and churches in the 
villages thickly populated by a Christian population, the principal 
being the chapel of Sam Lazaro, now in ruins ; the parish church 
of Sam Joad Baptista^ which was in the charge of the Franciscans ; 
and that of Senhora dos RemedioSy in that of the Dominicans, 


• Chro?iista de Tiasmrp, vol. iii., p. 219. 
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both the latter being still in a fair state of preservation. The doors of 
this church once formed the lateral doors of the church of the Jesuits 
in the Fort. Diogo do Couto informs us that this church was built by 
the Dominicans, midway between the fort of Bassein and the village of 
Agasi, close to a tank to the waters of which the natives ascribed pecu- 
liar virtue in healing tke sick. The statement of Diogo do Couto, made 
hout three centuries ago, is fully borne out by the feeling of veneration 
yth which the Hindus of the day regard the waters of that tank. They 
generate it liow in ^fact with a vengeance, for during the Portuguese 
government the ‘Inquisition had put a stop to all pilgrimage to the tanfci 
and to the use of its waters, under very severe penalties. Now they 
hold a jatra near the tank and a well-supplied fair. 

Besides these, there were other churches, out of which the following 
are still standing, viz. : — Nomx Senhora das Merces — which was built 
by Dom Fr. Aleixo de Mcnezes, the Archbishop who fought the in- 
teresting sect of the Syro-Chaldaftans of Southern India* — and that of 
Monte Calvaribf both under the charge of the Franciscans. The 
Augustins had the parish church of Nossa Senhora da Vida, some- 
times called in old documents Nossa Senhora da Saude, and the chapel 
of the Annunciada, All tliese were situated northward of the Fort. 
The churches to the eastward were the parish’ church of Nossa Senhora^ 
da Gra^a, of Sam Thome, of Sam Thiago Maior, and of Espirito Santo, 
which is the oldest among the rural churches, and the only one standing 
in its primitive state, i,e. whose restoration has not interfered with its 
former shape. All these were under the Jesuits. There is one more, 
of modern date, dedicated to Sam Miguel Archanjo, and is close to the 
railway station at Purim or Manikpilra. The old one, on the same spot, 
belonged to the Jesuits. 

Most of the above parishes throughout the island of Bassein are now in 
a more or less flourishing condition, containing a pretty large population 
of native Christians, which amounts to Ihe total of 12,400, spread over 
the island and the adjacent country. They are distributed as follows : — 


Pain 

,800 

Espirito Santo 

2,000 

Pfipari 

1,200 

N, S. das Merces 

700 

Monte Calvario 

1,500 

Manikpflra 

900 

N. S. dos Remedies ... 
Sam Thome 

3.000 

1.000 

Agas! 

900 


* Chronista de Tissuary, vol, i., p. 63. Gemolli Careri says that this small church 
was founded and served by an Augustinian, who did the office of curate”: p, 192. 
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There are, besides, 400 native Christians at Tarapur, where there is a 
church of the invocation of Nossa Senhora do Rozarioy which is 
included in the varado de Ba(^aim, i.e., is under the jurisdiction of the 
Vicar-general of Bassein. 

The native Christian population of Pall! had among them a parish 
church of the invocation of A Madre de DeuSt Ibut it appears that it 
has long been in a dilapidated condition. 

There was another church, dedicated to the Holy Cross, built, ^ 
chroniclers tell us,* in 1560, on a piece of ground prepared from 
^filling up a celebrated tank, the waters of which the Hindus believed 
were under the protection of a goddess, and purified both the body 
and the soul of those who used them. They were the Salette or 
Lourdes of the Hindus. The Jesuits, however, Avould not allow such 
an abomination to exist amidst them, especially where a yearly jatrd, 
or pilgrimage in a semi-civilized fashion, was held, and a sacrifice of a 
shocking nature, as they inform us, .was made. One of the fanatic 
pagand used to ascend a high tree close by and tlren cast himself 
headlong into the sacred pool below, the result being instantane- 
ous death. While one day the jafrd was being held, the Jesuits 
obtained from the Governor of Bassein a guard of soldiers, and went to 
the spot, where there was*a large concourse of people, whom they put 
* to flight ; the pagoda was pulled down, the tank filled up, and on 
its site erected a temple to the Holy Cross. But the Hindus were 
not slow to console themselves in some way for the loss of their sacred 
pool. They soon got another, to which they transferred all the 
virtues ascribed to the one destroyed by the Portuguese. But even 
here the Portuguese would not leave them alone in the peaceful 
enjoyment of their holy waters. So they killed a cow and cast its 
entrails into the tank, that being considered by a Hindu profanation 
past all reparation. This tank is supposed to be the one above 
referred to, close to the church of J^ossa Senhora dos RemedioSy 
and to which Diogo do Couto refers thus “To some lakes particular 
virtue is ascribed, such as the one midway between Bassein and Agasi, 
where the church of Nossa Senhora dds Remedies is built, in which 
the priests of the order of St. Dominic reside. This Lady has per- 
formed so many miracles that all the walls of the church are covered 
with pictures representing them. In front of the church is the tank, 


♦ Orientc Conquistado, tit supra, and Juventius’s Epitome HistoritB, &c., vol.ii., 
ui supra. 
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to which they attribute so great a virtue that they affirm that any 
person that gets into it will be healed of any complaint he may 
have, and the priests watch it with so great care that they never 
allow any Hindu to approach it, for fear of his performing any 
superstitious ceremony.”* So it appears that the waters of the tank 
were, after all, either medicinal or mineral waters ; or the curative virtues 
were accorded in consequence of the emotional nature of the individuals 
yho resorted to them. For on what other ground can one account 
for the jiraiseworthy impartiality with which the sacred waters be- 
stowed their Savours on both the Christian believer and the inlidei 
alike ? 

That Avas the way the Portuguese missionaries raised buildings 
throughout Basscin and the districts under its jurisdiction. It was, not 
unlike a well-known physiological law, a constant work of destruction 
and reconstruction, with this difference, that for every half-dozen 
Hindu temples destroyed they erected one Christian temple, assimilating 
all the property belonging to them ; so they grew fat and became lazy. 
Philip Anderson says: — ‘‘The first people who had numerous congre- 
gations for whom they raised solid structures in Bombay and its 
neighbourhood w^ere the Portuguese. Those zealous Roman Cathodes 
induced a large number of natives to embrace their religion, and they* 
built many Churches, a few of great magnificence. But the Portuguese 
attained their ends by unlawful means, and the carved stones of Bombay, 
Salsette, and Basseiii, which they profusely raised to God’s glory, are 
after all but records of fraud, rapine, and violence done to heathens* 
consciences. ”t This is partially true, and of this we shall meet m^ore 
instances as Ave go on describing other districts of the old “Province of 
the North.” But which nation is entirely free from this blame 
The church of “ Nossa Senhora dos Remedies, ’* called by the natives 
Remedi, is, like that of Thainl, the largest and most respectable parish 
church existing in the district*, and appears to be renovated in almost 
the same style as when first built, although there is nothing very striking 
about its architecture. Gemelli Careri tells us: “Thursday the 3rd 
(February 1G95), I w'ent to visit the image of our lady De los Remedios, 
standing in a parish-church belonging to the Dominicans on the road to 
Cassabo. About five years since this church was burnt by Kacaji, a 

Gentile^ subject to the Great Moguls Avho, Avith a great multitude of 

> 

* Deoada VII., bk. in., chap. x. 
t The English in Western Indian Bomb . Ib64, p. 65. 

22 c 
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outlaws and four thousand soldiers, went about like a rover, plundering 
and burning villages.”* 

The church of Agasi was built after the destruction of the church 
and orphanage of the invocation of “ Nossa Senhora da Luz.” It is in 
point of time a comparatively recent building, as in that of architecture 
a very ordinary one. This church was visited in 1 7 uO, twenty-one years 
after the occupation of the island by the Marathiis, by Anquetil du 
Perron on its feast day, although he was not treated there so hos-. 
pitably as at the churches of Poinsar and Thana. He writes: — 
‘rJ’arrivai dans cette Aldce (Agacim) le jour de la Fate de I’Eglisc 
du lieu (16 Dccembre 1760), par les plus beaux vergers du monde. 
Les chemins etoient remplis de Peuple qui se rendoit a TEglisc, avec 
autant de liberte que dans un etat Chretien. Le Curd, occupe aprcs la 
Messe a traiter les Pretres Canarins qui Tavoient aide dans les Ceremo- 
nies Ecclesiastiques, ne prit pas garde a moi, quoiquc mon Palanquin 
rempllt la varangue de sa Maison, et sans line Sirjnare qui voulut bien 
me faire chaufer de I’eau, j’aurois passe mon acces de fievre sans rien 

prendre.”t 

This was on his way back to Surat, after visiting Bassein and the 
adjacent country, of which he speaks very accurately, and his remarks 
f shall have to quote from” at their proper jilaccs. In the meanwhile 
his itinerary to Bassein from the north is so interesting, referring as it 
does to the ruins of forts and churches of Chikli, Tiirfipur, Mahim, 
30 miles to the north of Bassein, now rapidly disappearing, that it may 
be advisable to give a resume of it in the footnote below.J: 


* Churchill’s Collection, vol. iv., p. 192. This Kncagi, as Gemolli Carcri calls him, 
was the king ofJawfir, called by the Portuguose. chroniclers Koli King, who was 
in the habit of harassing the Portuguese of Bassein without the least warning or 
a casus hellL At last they made a treaty of friendship with him, but of this I 
shall have more to say hereafter. 

t Zend-Avesta, &c., par M. Anquotil du Perron, Paris, 1771, vol. i., pp. 
ccccxxvii-viii. As this work is intended for scholars rather than the general 
reader the translation from Latin and French texts into English is deemed un- 
necessary. 

\ Ho speaks of the Fort of le Kari de Tchikla’’ or Chikli thus : — 

“ Du c6te de I’Ald^o (Port, aldea^yilln^e), est un Fort quarre, consistant en qua- 
tre courtinos flanqu^es de quatre bastions. Ce Fort commande le Kari ; il venoit 
d’toe r6par6 par lea Marates, qui avoiont bien la peine k prot^er les habitans 
contre les courses des Pirates. Le bord de Kari est garni d’une ospece de parapet 
has, long de cent toises.” p. ccclxxix. Kari {Khddi .?')=bracki8h part of the river. 
See also Chronista, vols. i.-iii. ; Instituto Vasco da Gama, vol. ii., p. 28 ,* and 
Vaupell, Trans* Bomb* Geog* 8oC; vol. vii,, p. 142. 
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0 Ca^abe' de Tana'. 

The cac^ahe or town of Thana was divided into eight paGCirias* It 
was the seat of numerous rich fidalgos from Bassein, who had their 

' The Church of Cildi. 

“.T’allai descendrotchez lo Cure des Chretiens de co lieu. Iln’^*toit pas alors 
dans I’Aldeo. Son perc, vieillard resectable, me donna I’hospitalite, et me 
regala d’une.poule bouillic, qui me remit un pcu.” — p. ccclxxx. 

On the wa)' to TAr^^pur he says : — “ On rencontre unc petite Pajjode quarrec, 
• nouvelleineqt bAtie.” 


TArAjuKr. 

“ La Forteressc Tarapour, repareo par los Marates dans le goiit Europeen, 
excepte les bastions du milieu, qui sent en partio ronds et cn partio quarrAs : 
en tout, quatro, canons sur les bastions. Le vieux cote de la Fortercsso r(!garde 
Tchitchen, et lo neuf la mer. A une heuro vingt-cinq minutes, I’AldAo de 
Tarapour, dont Tb^glise depend do eelle de Dindou (Dhiiiiur). 

“ Jo troll vai a TarapourTc CurA Dindou, qui me rc'§ut dans la potito maison 
qii’il avoit dans TAldAe, cornmo j’avais besoin do preiidr») laiiguc avec lui, et qu’il 
Atoit charge do mo laire avoir quelquos Passeports JMurates, jo n’allai pas plus 
loin CO jour-lii .... Co bon Protre sc donna encore la peine do me laire 
cherchcr deux Boras (coolies) pour coniplAtcr uion train . , . . Je quittai le 
CurA do Dindou, tres satisfail do ses soins obligeans, et muni do Lettres pour 
lo Cure da J'onjser, qui Atnit TAldAc de ITslo do Salcetto, la plus prochc des 
Pagodes de Keneri.” — pp. ccclxxx-ccclxxxi, 

MaJiim, , 

• 

‘Mvari do Wahim .... I’AldAe de ce nom; petit Fort a PEst df- 
Mahim, formant un triangle flanquA dc deux bastions pontagoncs, Tun au Nord, 
lo second a TEst: unc embrasure a cliaque bastion. 

Lc Fort do iMahim est longue et baigiiA on partio paries caux du Kari, qui 
cst divisA rn deux *bras par une Languo do lorro, dont la j^oinle rApond an pied 
mAmo du Fort . . . . Lo second bras du Kari so passe au batteau. Co 
qu’on voit do la Forteressc sur la route est une cspcce de courtino basso, 
dAtriiite, avee dos bastions presque ruinAs ; et plus loin, uno i)orto assez liaule 
joigmmt la courtiiU 3 au Sud. A droito du Fort de 31ahim, sent des terres 
uoyeos.”— p, ccclxxxii. 

Jo rcncontrjxi I’AldAo de Khelmi, avee un Fort commcncA, dont 
les murs Atoient dAja haul de cinq a six pieds. Pres de-la sont trois tours aban- 
donnees .... Plus loin, sur lc Kari^ est un bastion quarre, ruinA ; ensuito 
unc Eglise detruitc.'’— /Aid-. “ On voit du bord du Naddi do Oantora (Dantura 
river) Bovamolanguo, tombeau VPun Banfoii Musulinan, clove sur les GhAtes, 
route le Ponin. Los dAvAts y voiit une Ibis Tan cn pAlerinago. Ce Monument 
est gardA par des Fakirs, et paroit dc loin comme trois Forts.''— p. ccclxxxii. 

The Itinerary of DupeiTOii, relating to Bassim “ A six heiircs quaranto mi- 
nutes (du matin), Si pala (SuparaiJ . . . . A sept heuresvingt-dix minutes, Vagoli, 
avec im Abri du memo noni .... Eglise delruitc. A sept hoiires cinquante 
minutes, Normal (Nirmala), a deux do Bacim ; douxAtangs; Pagodedo 
Nana, dAdiAe Jl Maha Deo (au Lingam) .... A nouf heurcs dix minutes 
(aprAs quelquo repos), Gorkpf (ou Vaserkot), Forteressc en terre, pen considerable, 
sitnAo sur uno montagne, a I’Est. A neuf heures trontc-cinq minutes, Guiridji. 
A neuf heures quaranto minutes Vanssi. A dix heures Papri; ensuito Bacim do 
Serra^ a 1’ FiSt, k unc cosse. A dix heurcs quinze minutes Bacim, lo Fort a I’Est." 
— pp. ccclxxxiii-iv. 
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villas there, surrounded by pleasant gardens, and whither they i sed to 
repair towards evening. 

Thrina was an ancient city, once the capital of the Northern Kohkan 
and a haven of importance, but long ago superseded, first by Basscin, and 
then by Bombay. It exists now almost as a thriving suburban town to 
the latter city, containing a population of about 12,0i»0 inhabitants, since 
the G. 1. P. Railway, which here crosses the strait separatuig Salsette 
from the continent, connected it with Bombay on the IGth April 1853, 
from which it is only twenty-four miles distant. Ornie, however, 
thinks that Kalyana “existed early in the Idth century as the imme- 
diate metropolis of Salsette, Bombay, Bassicn, and all the adjacent 
country, although under a higher power.” And of Thana he writes: — 
“ As no vestiges of magnificence have been discovered at Tannah, and 
no vessels of burthen can pass beyond it towards Callian, Tannah 
might be the port of deposit ; to which merchants occasionally re- 
paired to transact business with the ships, who, nevertlieless, might 
consecrate the enjoyment of their fortunes to the more splendid resi- 
dence of Callian.” But others found at Thana “remains of an im- 
mense city although not so magnificent, perhaps, as those of Kalyana, 
which were visited by Fryer in April IG 75, and described as “the 
most glorious ruins,” “the relics of stately fabrics,” &c.t Two miles 
distant from Kalyana is the village of Ambaranatha, where a festival, 
Sivaratra, is held in the month of Chaitra. 

Those of the inscriptions of the Kaiiheri caves which refer to Kalyana 
are the following ; — 

Translation. 

Herffrf^rpT “ Tojthc Perfect One. To Dil- 

^ niila, inhabitant of Kalyana, 

famed throughout the world, 
and purified, the religious as- 
signation of a cave and cis- 
tern in the Kauha hill. Peace !’ 

Damila is a Buddhist saint of great renown. The inscription is said 
to be of an early date. 

^ Historical Fragments, Lond. 1805, pp. 216-217. 
t A New Account of East India, ut supra, p. 124. 
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The^otlier inscription runs thus : — 

] TO [ <1^ Hr ] Translation. 

^HTOTOITO^H “To the Perfect One. The 

TO TO [hTO ^’qrHrro] religious assignation of a cave, a 

HTO Hfrqr ' ^ ^ water-cistern, a scat, a cupboard, 

UT qTT [nrqTOTOr] qfprq" qr^ andarowofcouchcsforthesick. 

^TFTO q^fefrr Tlicse have been [bestowed] 

%qr^ ^ ^ to for the sancti[fication] of rc- 

rTOFH^ HW ^ ^ ligious [devotees] and wise men, 

I rf HnTrq?if[ H^cT r^ro ^TTTO along witli their attendants, 
qTO 3TTO fqqr’qTOr by Dharwlanaka] skilled in 

sacred learning, son of Sayana 
Sarvamata of Vas[aiJ (Bas- 
sein), near Kaly[ana]. Come 
hither, all you monks from the 
four quarters [of heaven] to 
the house established from re- 
gard to the (donor’s) father and 
mother. Come hither from every 
quarter, for here, too, is depd- 
siteff an imperishable trea-, 
sure !” 

groqrfH hitofto 

Tramlalion, 

“ The religious assignation of a cistern, fitted to last a thousand sea- 
sons, by Samidabha, a goldsmith of Kalyana.”* 

The mention of Kalyana in the Kanheri inscrij)tions, tlic most 
modern of which is supposed to be prior to the tenth century of our 
era, shows that place to havq possessed, like Bassein and Supara, an 
ancient reputation. 

Further testimony to the antiquity and splendour of Kalyana is 
found in the Uatndmdldy or Garland of Jewels,’ in which the scene 
being laid at Kalyana, where Raja Bhuvar the Solaiikhl reigns in the 
year of Vikrama 752 (696 a.d.), the Brahman Krishnaji celebrates 
the glories of the Solahkhi princess. The scene is described thus : — 


* Jour. Bom. By. K, As. Soc., vol, v., pp. 16, 21, 
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‘‘The capital city, Kalytina, is filled with spoils of conquered fc^^s, with 
camels, horses, cars, elephants, jewellers, cloth-makers, chariot-huilders ; 
makers of ornamental vessels reside there, and the walls of the 
houses are covered with coloured pictures. Physicians and professors 
of the mechanical arts abqund, as well as those of music, and schools 
are provided for public education. It is for the sole purpose of com- 
paring the capital city of Ceylon* with Kaly ana, that the ^ sun remains 
half the year in the north, and half in the south.*’* 

On the Mahomedans taking possession of Kalyana, an ^attempt was 
made, according to their custom, to change the flind^i name, which 
means ‘a fortunate city,’ into Islamabfid, or ‘city of Islam,’ but it 
met with, it appears, no popular acceptance. 

The Portuguese had first taken possession of Kalyana in 1.535, but 
not having held it “ with a constant garrison” it fell into the hands of the 
king of Ahmadnagar, then of Bijapur in 1636, and at last into those 
of the Marathas in 1648, one of whom, by name Ramachandra Pant, 
Governor of Kalyana, had a treaty of alliance drawn and signed with the 
Captain General of Bassein, dated the lOtli January 1724.t Some of the 
Portuguese noblemen of Bassein had erected quintas or villas at Kalyana. 

No cave-inscriptions refer to Thana, but there are slabs and copper- 
opiates, mostly of the Middle Ages, discovered in and about the old 
town, the iSri StJidnaka and Furi of the Silhara family, which dis- 
tinctly allude to Tharnl. The mention of one of these copjier-plates 
will be sufficient to give an idea of all the rest. This one was found in 
digging foundations for some new wwks in the fort of Thana in 1787, 
and purports to be a grant of land. It is dated Saka n3[) (1078 
A.D.). A Hindu Raja, by name Arikesara Devaraja, sovereign of the 
city of Tagara, addresses “ all wdio inhabit the city Sri Sthclnaka (‘ the 
mansion of Lakshmi,’ or ‘ the prosperous city’), his own kinsman and 
others assembled there,” &c. J 

Of the Arabian geographer^ and travellers of the Middle Ages who 
mention Thana as the capital of the Kohkan I have spokcii more at 
length elsewhere. § Marco Polo was at Thana about the end of the 13th 
century, and gives an account of it as follows : — 

* A. Iv- Porbes’e Um Mal^, vol. i., p. 26. 

■f* BoleHin do Govemo do Estado da India, 1874, p. 116. TAlukiv Kalyana 
contains 340 villages, of which 19 arc inAms. It yields an annual revenue of 
about Rs. 1,79,024, of which Rs, 13,486 arc given to indmddrs. 

X As. Res.y vol. ii,, p. 357. 

§ See ayitc, p. 14. 
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‘‘Tai^ia is a great kingdom lying towards the west, a kingdom great 
both in size and worth. The people are idolaters, with a language 
of their own, and a king of their own, and tributary to nobody. No 
pepper grows there, nor other spices, but plenty of incense ; not the 
white kind, however,* but brown. 

“ There is much traffic here, and many ships and merchants frequent 
the place ; for there js a great export of leather of various excellent 
lynds, and also of good buckram and cotton. The merchants in their 
ships also import yarious articles, such as gold, silver, co})per, and 
other things in \lemand. ' 

“With the king’s connivance many corsairs launch from this port to 
plunder merchants. These corsairs have a covenant with the king 
that he shall get all the horses they capture, and all other plunder 
shall remain with them. The king does this because he has no horses 
of his own, whilst many arc shipped from abroad towards India ; for 
no ship ever goes thither without horses, in addition to other cargo. 
The practice is naught and unworthy of a king.” 

Ibn Batuta (1334, Priaulx) also speaks of Thana as Kukin-Tana, 
although he never visited it ;* but from its fame mentions it as one of the 
ports from which great ships used to go to A*(len.f Some time before, ^ 
Edrisi had described Thana as “ a pretty town upon a great gulf where 
vessels anchor from whence they set sail ;*X although this looks 
rather exaggerated, Gildcmeister§ has no doubt that “ Thana, was the 
only port known to the Arabs between Broach and Goa.” Giovani Botero, 
although he speaks of Thruia as containing “ the remains of an immense 
city” and “a town that still contained .0,000 velvet-weavers,” never 
saw it. He was charged by the Congregation de 'propaganda fide to 
collect and write notices of Christian missions. He was born in 1540, 
was in Spain in 1599, and died in 1617, without ever coming to India. 

About twenty years before tiie conqubst of Thana by the Portuguese 
the town is described by Duarte Barbosa under the name of Tana- 
mayambu thus : — “ Twenty-five leagues further on the coast is tlie 
fortress of the before-mentioned king (king of Gujanit), called Tana- 
mayambu, and near it is a Moorish town, very pleasant, with many 

* Yul^j’s Marco Foloy vol. ii., p. 330. 

t md.y p. 302. 

X Elliot, ut supra y vol. i., p. 89. 

^ Be Rebus Indicisy p. 46. 
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gardens, and very fertile — a town of very great Moorish niosqftes and 
temples of worship of tlie Gentiles. It is nearly at the extremity of 
the kingdom of Cambay or Guzarat, and it is likewise a seaport, 
but of little trade. And there are in this port small vessels of rovers 
like watch boats, which go out to sea, and if they meet with any small 
ship less strong than themselves, they capture and plunder it, and 
sometimes kill their crews.”* * * § About a century before ike arrival of 
the Portuguese, Thrma was the scene of a fierce and long-continued 
struggle between the rival princes of the Dakhan and GujaVat, until at 
kst the Dakhan monarch was entirely driven out of it diaI 128. Exactly 
one century after — in 1528 — Heitor da Silveira, after the defeat of the 
fleet of the Gujarat king in the Bombay waters, was extorting tribute of 
the panic-stiTcken Governor of Tliaua, Salsctte, and Bombay, who appears 
to have owed fealty to the Gujarat prince, or had perhaps long been, as 
Elphinstonef believes, an independent little rajah, his small territory 
being a detached possession of the Gujarat kingdom. 

Ferishta, as translated by Briggs, has the event thus recorded In 
the same year (1428 a,d.) Kutibkhan, the Governor of Malum, dying, 
Sultan xlhmadshali Bahmaiu thought this a favourable opportunity to 
obtain possession of that island, which he effected without loss.”:]; 
Jle adds— “ Tannah was taken at the same time. Among the articles 
captured on the island of Maliirn were some beautiful gold and silver 
embroidered muslins, with which vessels were laden and sent to Ah- 
medabad.”§ 

Elsewhere we are told that before the Mahornedans came to Thaua, 
the town and the adjacent country were under the rule of the Bliahgolis 
and Bhandaris. The origin of this race is rather obscure. Mention is, 
however, made of it in the Brahmottara Khanda of the Skanda Purdna 
and in the Kathd Kalpatariiy wherein it is said that the progenitor of 
this race, by name Bharaguna, was created by Siva for the purpose of 
bringing to him sweet toddy to allay his thirst after a severe fight with 
a demon. Bharaguna having thus acquired the esteem of Siva was by 
him raised to the dignity of a treasurer, hence his name of Bhandari, 
from treasure. The Bhangolis are said to be a mere tribe of the Bhau- 
daris, so called from blowing their a trumpet or cornet. It is 

* A Description of the Coasts, &o,, nt supra, pp. 68-69. 

f Jlistory of India, Lond. 1854, p. 679. 

X Briggs’s History Sf the Mahomedan Power in India, Lend. 1832, vol. iv p. 28. 

§ Ibid,, p. 30. 
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snppoi^l^d that on the overthrow of tlie Bhandarl rule the Mahomedans 
took possession of the country, and then gradually extended their power 
and mastered the neighbouring peoples. When the Portuguese arrived, 
it is stated that Bahadur Khan, who was (Jovernor of Basscin at the 
time, was allured by the former with the hope of gain, and consented 
to their establishing* a factory there, which was to be seen, according 
to chroniclers, as early as 1526, and* was eventually, as wc have already 
learnt, clianged intd a fortress and the capital of all the northern set- 
tlements of -the Portuguese in India. In the meanwhile the Bliandaris 
and Bhangolis^weit; all astir. Not being slow to profit by the advent of 
the new European comers, they sided with tlie latter for the expulsion 
of the Mahomedans, and thus perhaps retained, as at Chaul and else- 
where, those privileges of trumpeter chiefs, as they were called, to 
which there was no interruption since the dominion of the Portuguese.'^' 

It appears that the Portuguese, subsccpient to the eonijuest of Tliana, 
harassed as they were with constant (juarrels with tlie neighbouring 
princes, had little time or inclination to stiidy'thc antirpiities of the place, 
rich field though it he for study. But one day a Portuguese nobleman 
by name Dom Antonio de Souza, who was laying the foundation of his 
house at Thana, ha])pciied to discover in the excavations made among 
the ruins of a j)agoda an engraving of a friar, which the chronicler 
believes was that of Friar Jordanus, of the order trf Dominicans, w1n5, 
after having buried his four fellow-missionaries, of the order of Francis- 
cans, two of whom were presbyters and two lay brothers, was killed 
and buried there. t 

The subject of the martyrdom of Jordaiius being yet a quceMin voxata, 
let us first examine into its origin, and see who this Jordanus was. 

Friar Jordanus was a Frenchman; he is said to have been a native of 
Scverac. But there being at least live places of the name of Sdvcrac in 
France, it is difficult to determine to which of these should be accorded 
the honour of being Ins birthplace. If appears probable, however, that 
he was born in one of the three places in the district of TIouergue, in 
the department of the Aveyron, from a noble family, called from this 
province De Severac, and wh<ich gave to France in the time of Charles 
VII. a Marshal by name Amaulry de Sevcrac. He is also called 
Cntalani, which is supposed to be the genitive of his father s name.J 

* Trans. Bomb. Geoy, Sbc., vol. i., p. 134. 

f Orients Conquistado, tit supraf tome I., conq, i., div. i. 

X Mirahilia Bescripta- translated by Col. Henry Yule, Loud. 186y, p iv. 

23 c 
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The dates of his birth and death are yet unknown, nor is th^e any- 
thing, ill spite of papal bulls, to guide us as to the age at which 
Jordanus was appointed Bishop in India and first started for this 
country. 

It is simply surmised that he was at first one of a party of twelve 
friars that, under the guidance of that venerable soldier of his ol der the' 
well-known Thomas of Tolentino, journeyed to the East as early as 
1302, proceeding first to Negropont and afterwarefs to Thebes.* That 
party was chiefly composed of Franciscans. 

•There arc no other documents relating to Friar Jordaims than his two 
letters addressed to members of his own order (the Dominican), and to 
that of St. Francis, residing in Persia, found in a MS. in the National 
Library of Paris, and his own little w'ork Mirahilia Descript a, the date of 
which is still undetermined. This work w^as first printed in France in 
1839 by M. Corjuebert Montbret, translated into English by Col. Yuh*, 
and published by the Hakluyt Society in 1863. Of the two other 
letters, the first is dated 12th October 1321 from Gogo, and the other 
2()th January 1321 from Thana. On the receipt of his second letter 
the Vicc-Custos of the Dominicans in Persia, by name Ni(;olaus Romanus, 
is stated to have started for India. The only remaining document of 
^ny interest to the biography of Jordanus is a bull of Pope John 
XXII., the date of which is said to be equivalent to 5th April 1330, 
addressed to the Christians of Columbus or Columbum (modern Coulam 
or Quilon), and intended to be delivered to them by Jordanus himself, 
who was nominated Bishop of that placc.f One of his letters appears 
to imjily, however, that he had been to Columbum before his lauding 
at Thana with the Franciscans, and that his Mirahilia, the heading of 
which sets forth his episcopal designation, was written in the interval 
between 1328, when he was appointed to that office, and 1330, when 
he is said to have left Europc.J 

The centre of the missionary 'operation's was then Sultania in Persia, 
the seat of the Persian monarchy prior to its overthrow by Tamerlane. 
Here an Archbishop, by name John deCore, was appointed by the 
Pope. This metropolitan had three bishoprics — Tabriz, Semiscat or 
Samarkand, and Columbum — under him, and when Jordanus came to 


* Cathay, ut supra^ p. 184, 
f Mirahilia^ p. vii. 

I Cathay, p. 181, 
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India iije was deputed, together with the Bishop of Serniscat, Thomas 
of Mancasola, to carry i\\Ci pallium to the archbishop. 

But what is curious in the sequence of the narrative is that 
John dc Marignolli, or John of Florence as he is called, who was a 
Minorite sent out "to China as a legate from the Pope to the Great 
Khan, and was at Cftlumbum only twenty years later, in December 
1346 or 13^7, probably the latter, Although he mentions a church of 
St. George of the Latin communion there, is absolutely silent on the 
(Episcopate of Jordanus. And not only in the work of Marignolli, but in 
the works of several others who have written on the Syrian Christianity 
of Malabar, such as the Dominican Friar Navarrette in 1613, Father 
Vincenzo Maria in 16/2, Michael Geddes in 161)4, La Croze in 1723, 
down to Fra Paolino, Hough, and others in more recent times, except 
Whitehouse, wdio quotes from Yule’s Cathay and Mlmbilia, the name 
of Jordanus is simply conspicuous by its Jibscnce. It is known, more- 
over, that from the time of his iilleged episcopate down to the arrival 
of the Portuguese, there was no Roman Catholic place of worship in the 
town of Quilon until Affonso Albuquerque imported a Dominican friar 
by name Koderic, wlio built a church there.* 

But if there is so much doubt hanging over the tact whether 
Jordanus ever went to Columbuin, there is little about one individual 
of that name having come to Thana. The question then arises, Wail 
this the same that was going to Coliimbum ? For the Portuguese (daini 
him as a countryman of theirs, and the hagiologlst Cardozof declares 
tliat “ Jordanus himself was eventually a martyr to the taith,” but 
wllhoiu particulars or evidence. These particulars are su])])llcd by 
Pe. Francisco de Souza, J but they arc unauthenticated. Tlie only 
authority, then, that remains to be consulted on this obscure (luestion, 
and which appears to throw some light on it, is the Franciscan friar 
Odoric of Friuli, commonly called De Portenau, a native of Pordeu- 
one, who came out as a missionary to Teebizonde, Ormuz, and Malabar, 
and after travelling sixteen years in the East returned in 1330 to 
Murope, and, having dictated his travels to G. de Solagnal)y order of his 
superior, died in the odour of Sanctity on the 14th January 1331, which 
day is in the Roman Catholic calendar dedicated to his praise. § 

* llfiv. Thomas Wliitcliouse's Lingerinys of Light in a Dark Land, Loud. 
1873, p. 29. 

f Seo Kunstnian in Phillips and GorroF, xxxvii., p. 102. 

J Oriente Conquistado, ut supra* 

Aota Sadcto}um, January M, tome i,, p. 08G. 
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He refers to tlie martyrdom of four Franciscan niissioin|ries at 
Thriiui, but to Jordaniis he does not even condescend to make the 
remotest allusion, wliich is, to say the least of it, extraordinarily strange. 
Can saints be jealous ? 

Ilegarding tlic martyrdom of the four Franciscans at Thana, if one col- 
lates the statements of Jordanusan^l Odoric he vvill^liud that the former, 
in his second letter, dated ‘20th January 1.‘52 1, relates that having started 
from Tabriz to go to Cathay, he changed his mind and sailed toward^? 
Columburn with four Franciscan missionaries, but they were driven by a 
slorm to Thrinu, in India, where they were received., by Nestorians. 
There he; left his companions, and, as he knew the Persian tongue well, 
he started for Broach, hoping to preach with sm^eess. He was detained, 
ho\vev(‘r, at Snpera (Supara), and there he heard that his four brethren 
at 'rhaiiii had been arrested, lie returned to aid them, but found they 
liad been put to death. He w\as, however, enabled to remove the. bodies 
of the martyrs by the help of a young Genoese whom he found at 
Thaiia, and having transported them to Snf)ara he ])uricd them in a 
(jhureh there a.5 lionourably as he could. This, ho says, took place two 
years and a half before the date of his letter, and he concludes by asking 
for more missionaries after the numerous* conversions he had made at 
Jiroach and between Thruni and Supara,* 

There is, however, another work — a chronicle ending with the year 
i.'VJO, wlilcli purports to have been written by one Jordanus, and has been 
traced with some plausibility to our author, although Muratori {Antiq. 
Hal. Medit .Tjciy vol. iv., pp. 949 etseqq.) gives a number of extracts, 
and states “ the author’s apparent interests are to be Venetian and 
Franci-;(;an.” This chroniclo gives minute details of the martyrdom, 
but being too long to enter here I give it in short. 

Certain brethren of tlie orders of Minors and Preachers were sent 
on a fuission to Orrnus, but, finding that they coidd do no good there, 
they thought it well to go over to Columburn in India. On their arrival 
at Dili t the brethren of the order of Minors separated from the rest of 
the party, and set out by land to Thana, that they might there take 
ship for Columburn. Now there was at Thana a Saracen of Alexandria 
named Yusuf, who summoned them to the presence of the Malik, or gov- 

* Miraijili'iy ut supu, pp. vi.-vii., and Cathay, pp.‘28o et seqq. 

t Dill dnirna also the honour of having given birth to a saint, hy name 
Th(M)p]iilu,s, in the time of Constantino, whose foot is now being carried about in 
I :up. told, woikiiig niiracles. 
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enior the land. He then demanded “ what manner of men were 
they called.” They answered that they were Franks, devoted to holy 
poverty and anxious to visit the shrine of St. Thomas. lie questioned 
them on their faith, and they replied that they were Christians. The 
Malik then let theni go ; but Yusuf persuaded him to arrest and detain 
them. At length Malik, Kazi, Pagans and Saracens questioned the 
brethren : “,lIow can Christ, whom* you call the Virgin’s Son, be the 
son of God, seeing* that God has not a mate ?” They gave many 
instances of’ divine generation, and the infidels could not resist “the 
spirit that spo^c in them.” 

Then at last the Saracens kindled a great fire and said to them, You 
say that your law is better than the law of Mahomet ; if it be so, go 
you into the fire and by miracle prove your words.” The brethren re* 
plied that for the honour of Christ they would freely go. Brother 
Tliomas then came forward to go in first, but the Saracens would not 
allow him to do so, he seeming older than the others. Then came the 
youngest of all, James of Padua, and incontinently went into the fire, 
and abode in it rejoicing and uttering praise, Jind without burning even 
his hair. Now those who stood by shouted with a great cry, “ Verily 
these arc good and holy men!’’ But the Kiizi, willing to deny so 
glorious a miracle, said : ‘‘ I do not think so ^ his raiment is come from 
the land of Abraham.” Then they stripped the innocent youth and 
all naked lu' was cast by four men into the fire ; but he went forth 
from the fire unscathed. Then Malik set them free, but the Kazi and 
Yusuf, bearing tlicm malice for having been entertained in the house of 
a certain Christian, said to Malik, “If you let them go, all will believe 
in Clirist, and the law of Mahomet will be utterly destroyed.” Malik 
replied that he found no cause for capital punishment. But they 
said, “ If one cannot go pilgrim to Mecca, let him slay a Christian, and 
he shall obtain a full remission of sins.” Then the night following 
Malik sent ofiicers who “ despatched the three brethren, Thomas, James, 
and Demetrius, to tlie joys of heaven, bearing the i)alm of martyrdom.” 
^Aftcr a while brother IVter, who was in another place, presented him- 
self, when after two days’ soVe afilietions, on the third they cut off his 
head and accomplished his martyrdom.^*' 

Then Jordanus took away their bodies anrl buried them, as above 
stated, at Supara. Wa^ldingt relates that soon after their death great 

* Mit ahilia^ pp. x. it 

f Aiinalcs Minoru in. 
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miracles were wrought. One of these was that Friar Jordanus cijired the 
joung Genoese who had helped him to bury the bodies, of a bad dy- 
sentery, by means of a tooth of Thomas of Tolentino. Again, one 
Giovannino, son of Ugolino of Pisa, a merchant, having been lucky 
enough to appropriate the head* of one of these martyrs, saved his ship 
when attacked by pirates, by holding out this head US a buckler, whilst 
his two consorts were captured. iVnd a part of the relief were depo- 
sited in the house of their order at Sultania, wlielc they gave rise to 
further marvels, but nothing of this sort has come down to us from 
Jordanus himsclf.t * , „ 

The account of Odoric is still longer. But it is in substance just about 
the same as that of Jordanus, with only a few discrepancies. lie says 
that having embarked onboard a vessel called ( 314 :^ 1 .), Persian 
Jaha:s^ a generic name for ship, after twenty-eight days he landed at 
ThanA, where for the faith of Christ four of our Minor Friars had 
suflFered a glorious martyrdom.” He adds that wliilst the friars were 
staying in the house of a Christian at ThanA one day there arose a 
quarrel between the good man of the house and his wife, and in the 
evening he gave her a sound beating, In the morning the woman 
went and made a complaint of the beating to the Cadi (KAzi.) 

or liisliop and Magistrate, and the latter having asked if she had any 
proof of what she alleged, she answered that there wore four “ Frank 
liabbans” or monks. They were sent for. Their names were Thomas of 
Tolentino, James of Padua, Demetrius, a Georgian lay brother “good 
at tlic tongues,” Friar Peter of Senna being left at home to take care 
of their things. After some discussion on religion, tlie KAzi asked 
h'riar Thomas what he thought of Mahomed ; the friar rej)Iii‘d that 
“Mahomed w^as the son of perdition, and had his ])lace in liell with 
the devil liis father.” When the Saracens heard tliis, they all began 
to shout with a loud voice togetlicr, “ Let him die, h't him die, for 
he hath blasphemed tlic Proplict.” Then, after the friars were killed, 
'Mlie Christians,” Odoric continues, “ who were in that place, seeing 
this, took tlie bodies, and caused them to be committed to tlie tomb,”, 
thus avoiding all mention of Jordanus and the martyrs’ burial at 
Supai A. At last Odoric says that he opened their tomb and humbly 

Tlio alicp^cd fikull of Tliomas was afterwards carried from India to Italy, 
anrl was in the 17th century, and may ho still, preserved at Ids native plac(^ of 
'rohaitirio, where his feast used to ho celebrated by his fellow -townsmen, who 
ludd a fair on fhat day ( Jefa Sanchwimy 1st April), 
t CatfKitjj p. 7.‘h 
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and de^^outly took up their bones, and they wrought many miracles ; 
and that the natives of the place ** when caught by any disease, they go 
and take of the earth of the place where the friars were slain, and 
wash it in water and then drink the water, and so are imme- 
diately freed from all their ailments,”’*' — which sounds like a parody 
of the tomb of tlfe apostle St. Thomas, and of some Buddhist 
Sramanas. • * 

^ There is licre one iiscrepaney in date which requires correction. We 
have seen that the letter of Jordanus Redivivus, as he is soinotiines 
called, which •mentions tlic martyrdom of the Franciscan friars, is 
dated 20th January ld21, whereas the chronicle atlrlbuted to him is 
dated 1320. But according to the y/c/a of the Bollandists 

the martyrdom took place on the 1st April 1322, or tbe Thursday of the 
week before. Balm Sunday of that year ; while the cclcb rated traveller 
Odoric of Friuli was at Thana in the same year, and sent home a letter 
dcscrihing the martyrdom as having occiUTcd in the preceding year. 
Thus this ertor in date, and the martyrdom of Jordanus himself at 
Thana, after having huried the four Franciscan missionaries, remain yet 
to be corrected and confirmed. The martyrs appear as Beat I in the 
Acta Sanclormu and their feast is celebrated on the Wednesday of ^the 
Holy Week. • * . 

Of ThiUia Odoric writes : — The city is excellent in position, and 
hath great store of bread and wine (one of his IMSS. has ‘abundance of 
victuals, but especially of butter, of sesuan [sesame ?] and of rice’), and 
ahoundeth in trees. This was a great place in days of old, for it was the 
city of king Forus, who waged so great a battle with king Alex- 
jinder.f The people thereof arc idolaters, for they worship fije, and 
serpents, and trees also. The land is under the dominion of the 
Saracens, who have taken it by force of arms, and they are now 
subject to the Empire of The name of Dili has by some been 

Cathay, pp. 57*02 et seqq, 

t Col. Yulo says that Gasparo Balbi (1580) spcakinp:'of the cave of Elephania., 
“ at Capo Bombaim,” says that it was formed by Alcxaiidi'r the Greet to mark 
his tothost conquest. This may have been, he thinks, a current Mahomedau 
story, and might account for Porus being translated to ThAna. I kavc noticed the 
same story in Portuguese writers of tho sixteenth century and others, as well as 
that of tho caves being built by tho Chinese, But may not the word Porus have 
been first conjectured by somo European writers at Thfinfi, who thought they had 
found that name in the sound of Puri, applied to that citv', to moan tho name of 
the king ? Sec ante, p. 11 . 


X Cathay, pp. 57-58. 
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rendered into Deli, and by others into Dodri. The Sultan o^ Delhi 
at this time must have been Gherass-uddin Toghlak, who ascended the 
throne in 1320, This Sultan ordered the Malik and his family to be 
put to death on account of his cruelty to the martyrs. The Kazi on 
hearing this fled from the city and the emperor’s dominions. 

There is another point in tl^is narrative which requires to be 
noticed. Jordanus tells us that he buried the Franciscan friars at 
Supera, Now this place, which is evidently the Soupara of Ptolemy and 
Oopara of the PerlpluSi was supposed by the French editor of 
Jordanus’ s Mirahilia to be the Sefara el Hind of the .Anrabs, which he 
places on the north of the first great river south of the Namadies 
(Narbada), i e. Tapti, over against Surat, probably as the ancient re- 
presentative of the fort of Suali.^ It is the Sufulah of Abulfeda, a 
contemporary of Jordanus, and of which place Gildenieister writes, 
de cujus situ omnis interiit memoria, D’Anville places Supara at 
Siferdam. 

Lassen thinks Supara to be a corruption of tlie Sanskrit ^nrpdraka^ 
which means ‘ fine shove.’ But this name is ap])lied by Purauic 
writers to tlie Parasuramakslietra, from its winnow-shaped sliore — 
from (siirpa), a winnow.f In the Atlas Antiquns of Sprunner- 
JVIenke I notice the word Surparaka placed about the Tapti, but there is 
no justification for such a location. Mas’udi says, “ Separa is four days’ 
journey from Cambay,” while Albiruni writes : — ‘‘From Simian to ISulja- 
rah 0 parasangs ; and from thence to Tanah is 5 parasangs” (lleinaud, 
Fraq. Arab, et Pers.y p. 121), which is supposed by Mr. Burgess (sec 
Notes of a Visit to Gujarat, Bomb. 1803, p. 13, andlud. Ant., vol. i., 
p. 321) to be identical with the Supara near Vasai, an identification that 
has merited the approval of Col. Yidc (see hid. Ant., vol. ii., p. 96), 
who says moreover tlxatldrisi refers to it thus : — “They fish for pearls 
here. It is in the vicinity of Bara, a small island on which some 
cocoanut trees and the costus* grow.” • Wc know nothing of pearl- 
fishery about Supara, but may not Bara be another Mahomedan per- 

* Vincent’s Pcriplus, p. 385; Mirahilia, p. vi. Sco Boinaud’s M4m, sur la 
G6og., ut supra, 

t (Surparakshetni), a name applied to the western coast of the 

Paras ur^makshetra, as newly acquired land extending from tlio river Vfutarani 
to the Cape Kum&ri (Comorin), and from the SahyAdri Kaiigo to the Arabian Sea, 
is placed by PurAnic geographers outside the then known world, which was 
divided into reven continents, thus j—JUmbudvipa, Gomeda, Shalmali, Kusha, 
Krauncha, Shaka, and Pushkara. 
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version pf Vasni ? Regarding the narratives of the missionary travellers 
I must not omit to mention that grave doubts have been raised on the 
genuineness of Jordanus’s travels. Frequent extraordinary coincidences 
of statement and almost of expression have been noticed between this 
writer and Marco Polo, and what is not contained in Polo is supposed* 
by Col. Yule to be pilfered from “ the traditional yarns of the Arab 
sailors with whom they voyaged, some of which seem to liave been 
handed down steadily trom the time of Ptolemy — perad venture of Hero- 
dotus almost — to our day.”* It may truly be said with the same 
writer Thoi more we learn, the further goes back the history ot 
Eastern navigation:” p. ,‘11. 

Snpara is also referred to in an iuseri[>tiou of the Kanhcri caves 
thus : — 

Trandatiuii, 

“Tlie tank of Saniyakupa- 

^inrrnr iFirO^ n'Kr skilled ia sacred learning. 

of the town of Snpara. A 
religious assignation.” 

The llev. Dr. Stevenson (lioughtf that Suparaor Soparwas the town 
of Shpa or Sopa, thirty miles to the south-east of Puna. Had that 
learned Orientalist known of the existence of the town of Snpara in the* 
proximity of the caves, he would certainly not have gone so far to 
identify it. 

About the dale of this and other iu.scrii)tioiis in the Kanhcri eaves I 
have already said enough elsewhere. 

It is also doubted whether Odoric ever visited the East. Rut this is 
carrying one’s scepticism rather too far. He may not have visited 
C’alhay (China), Sumatra, &c., but of his visit to Thana there is, it ap- 
pears, not the least doubt. Thus wc have it that in Thana, now one of the 
suburbs of the city of Romba}^ four Fripiciscan missionaries, comrades 
of Friar Jordanus, suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Mahomedan 
Covernor in 1321, were buried^ at Snpara near BaSvSein, and their bones 
removed to Europe by Friar Odoric only a year or two later. 

It is apparent from the above statements that Thana when visited . 
by .Jordanus and Odoric was under a Musalman Governor, subjeel to 
the Delhi sovereign, while* only forty years bcfoie, at the time of Marco 

* Mirabilioj p, xvii. 

t Joui\ Bom, Bt\ jR. As, Boc,, vol. v., p. 19. 
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Polo, it was still under a Hindu prince, and it was during tluj interval 
that this change took place. 

Ahulfcda, who w^as, as above stated, a contemporary of Jordanus 
and Odoric, speaks of Thana as “ a very celebrated city of trade for 
producing a kind of cloth which was called The cloth 

has still retained its former name, and is as wMl known among the 
Portuguese at Goa and elsewhere as roupa de Thana in Bombay, 
where it is almost daily hawked about the streets as “ Tliana cloth,” 
although the importation of new fabrics from Euroj)e and the establisli- 
jjient of mills in Bombay appears to have lessened t;lvr‘ demand for it, 
and interfered with the reputation it once enjoyed. 

Before drawing the subject of Jordanus and Odoric to a close, it is 
necessary to advert to another point which requires elucidation. Both 
the friars mention that there were at Thana in their time about 
fifteen Christian families of the i^estorian sect. In the seventh century 
Cosmas Indicopleustes also refers to a Persian Bishop at Kalyana, and 
there must have consequently been a Christian congregation of the same 
denomination. N'evertheless, Avlien the Portuguese came to Thana there 
was no Christian of any sect to be found there. In the interval between 
the martyrdom of the four Franciscans and the arrival of the Portuguese 
th^y seem to have disappeared, or, anyhow, abandoned the place. 
But what is really surprising is that Philip Anderson should tell us that 
“ Sir Thomas Herbert found also Christians of St. Thomas at Thana. 
amongst other place.s,” and then add, “AVe are 'glad to ascertain how 
they appeared to an intelligent Englishman of the seventeenth 
ceiitury.'’t But the ‘‘ intelligent Englishman of the seventeenth 
century ” never said such a thing. "SVhat Sir Thomas Herbert refers 
to is Tanor, and not Tliaiia.J Tanor, now Taiiore or Tannur, was 
a medifcval port of Malabar, and an ancient city with many ('hris- 
tian inhabitants, and the scat of an independent raja. It was w'ell 
known to the early Portuguese* writers.^ It is a pity that so excellent 
a work in other respects as The Enyllshin Western India should con- 
tain such a wrong interpretation and hasty conclusion. But this is not 
the only one of his blunders. Mr. J. ' il. da Cunha Rivara says : — 

* Yule's Marco Pohj vol. ii., p. 331. 

t The English in Western India, Bomb. 1854, p. 64. 

X Some Years' Travels into Divers Parts of Africa and Asia the Great, Loml. 
1665, p. 357. 

^ Sec DecadaSy Barros, "tome i., pi. ii., p. 159; and Diogo do Couto, tome 1 , 
pt. i., p. 2f50, 
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“ Philip Anderson has extracted from Pyrard tliese events (in 

Surat) relative to the English, but briefly and inexactly. Among other 
inaccuracies we shall point out one ; speaking of these Englishmen 

Pyrard says, ‘ mal^ iU eurent temps de tirer leurs deux 

bateaux et de s' emhhrquer dedans eavir on quatre-vingt qu'ils estoienty 
&:c., while Anderson Vrites, ‘The crew, twenty-four in number, having 
contrived to^reach the shore near Surate,' &c., thus making quatre- 
mngt ‘ twenty-four,’ Instead of eighty, with great discredit to his eru- 
dition, and serious disturbance of the order and sense of history, which 
nobody has thrj |;igfit to alter.”* 

The fortifications built by the Portuguese at Thana consisted of two 
towers Jind one small square fort with two bastions at opposite corners, 
well placed so as to command two creeks on both sides. It appears 
that the latter place is now called Kambe, about one mile north-west 
of llhivandi, and of the two creeks Lakivli and Bliivandi itself, which form 
the estuary oftheKamwari river. About two miles distant there is a 
hamlet called Firangprida, and this was once a Portuguese quinla, or villa 
residence, much resorted to by the Thanadar and Captain of Thana. 
Close to these forts are some w'clls which are also the work of the 
Portuguese. 

The above fortifications w^ere inspected and described by the two afore- 
mentioned Portuguese officers, in l()3 1 and 17-8. The two round towers* 
were called after the names of Sam Pedro and Sam Jeronimo, and the 
square fort with two bastions Reis Magos. They had first a small garri- 
son of eight soldiers (reduced to four) under a captain, and were equipped 
with four guns. They were, until their capture by the Marathas, in- 
complete, and although urged by the above-mentioned inspectors to 
complete some, and build others, the Government seems to have turned 
a deaf ear to them, to repent of it at the last moment. Grant Duff 
says that the recommendation to build a new fort was at last acted upon, 
but with too little vigour, foi; the fatal year 173!) arrived before it was 
finished.! They had besides the above garrison one bombardier, one 
torchbearer, and a boat with two rowers. The disbursements on each 
of the fortifications made by the Factors of Bassein amounted to about 
700 xerafins a year. The Governor of thfe town of Thana, who was 
called Thdndddry or more properly a collector, had the salary of 
30,000 reis a year, and five peons under him. One ouvidor or judge 

* Viagem de Francisco Pyrard, Nova Goa, 1862, vol. ii., p. 234. 

t History of the Mardfh\s, ut supr^, p. 237. 
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had 100,000 reis, and five peons; one meirinho^ or police magistrate, 
18,000, and eight peons ; one jail-keeper 12,000, and two peons ; and 
one clerk of the mandoviniy or custom-house, 20,000. The yield 
of the customs dues of Tlnina was about the average of 10,000 par- 
daos a year.* ' 

There was in 1034 one Cathedral at Thana, named ‘ A Igreja da Se’ 
under a vicar ; one parish church of the invocation of Sum • Joa^i ; a 
convent of the Augustins with twenty monks ; one of the Jesuits witl) 
eleven inmates ; another of the Capuchins with twelve ; and one of the 
Pominicans with two. Outside the town there were t\v>C'Chapels, one of 
the invocation of “Nossa Senhora do Rozarlo” under the Jesuits, and 
another of “Nossa Senhora da Graca” under the Augustin friars. 
Each of the above convents had nOO xerafins a year from the royal 
treasury, and each parish i.'hurch or its vicar 12,000 reis.f 

When visited by Fryer in 1675, Thana, which lie writes Tanair, 
fiad “ seven chnrclies and colleges, the ehiefest of the Paulistines ; 
the houses tiled, but low.” ‘‘ Here are made,” he adds, “ good stuffs of 
silk and cotton. ’’J lu 1634 Antonio Bocarro says: — ‘‘ In this town 
there are many weavers’ looms of cotton and silk, all very perfect ; and 
also excellent writing-desks, counters and tables inlaid with black wood 
,and ivory, much more durable than those of any other part in this 
country.” § 

Thana was visited about twenty years after Fryer, in 16.95, by Ge- 
melli ('areri, who describes the town thus : — “There are also in Suf- 
zete the forts of Bandora and Fersara with their villages ; as also 
Tana, about which there arc five (?) small forts garrisoned and furnished 
with camion. The country, though open, is excellent good for India, 
and lias three monasteries of Dominicans, Augnstinians, and Recoltts (a 
reformed section of Franciscans). It is fiimons for calicoes, no place in 
the Portuguese dominions exceeding it in this particular, even for table 
service. Eight years since one brother ‘killed another at Tana about 
the possession of a village.” ll 

# For details of the revenue and disbursements on fortifications, their garrisons, 
&c,, sec Suhsidios^ut swpra,, pp. 109 et scqq,; Chronista de Tissunrif, vol. i., pp. 32 
and *56, and vol. iii., pp. 246 et seqq, 

•f ChronUta, vol. i., pp.245 and 258. 

5 A Kew Account, &c., ut supra, p. 70. 

§ Chronista, vol. iii., p. 258. 

11 Churcliilfs Collection of Voyages, &c., vol.iv., p, 198. 
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The^ Cathedral of Thana was built by that zealous Franciscan 
Antonio do Porto, besides a church and convent dedicated to St. An- 
thony. Although the religious chronicles of the time are silent on the 
point, it appears that the Cathedral was under the invocation of Nossa 
Senhora da Concel^ao,” as deduced from subsequent writers and tra- 
vellers. One of tile latter is the celebrated Anquetil du Perron, who 
has immortalized this church on account of his having sung there the 
JOredooxi the feast-d^y of the patron saint, llis account is rather amus- 
ing, although sarcastic. Let us hear in his own language what he 
has to say on church, the yadres^ and his singing in the Cathedral 
of Thana. lie writes : — 

“Descendii jiTanin, je me rendis chez leCurc dcs Chretiens de cette 
Ville, a qui cclui de Ponjser m’avoit annoncc. La reception qu’il me 
fit, fut tres-polie. 11 m’ofPrit sa table. Alais, comme ccs PrStres 
(-anarins se mettent en general fort ?i leur aise, et que je m’etois 
appercu que Ics manieres Europeennes Ics genoient, je le remerciai, 
et allai m’installer dans une Chambre haute attenante t\ son fcglise, 
delabree, et dont le plancher n’etoit pas plus sur que cclui du Pres- 
bytiire dc Ponjser. Un cadre, une mechaute table, et une chaise, 
furent les meublcs dont on la garni t. 

Les Marates en s’emparant de Tanin, oht laisse aux Chretiens ung 
partie de leurs Egliscs, and la plus grande liberte d’exercer leur Reli- 
gion ; aussi les fetes s’y cclcbrent elles avee la mcine pompe qif a 
(loa ; les Processions se font sans danger, et meme avec une sorte de 
respect de la part des Gentils. 

“ Le lendemain dc mon arrivee, 8 Decembre, jour de la Conception de 
la Vierge, on cclcbroit la Fete de I’Eglise dc Tanin. Les Chretiens s’y 
rassembloicnt d(^ji de tons les endroits dc I’lslc, et la plupart des 
(’urcs des environs dev6ient s’y rendre pour augmenter le Clerg(5 de la 
Paroisse. J’ignore d’ou le Cure de Tanin avoit pu scavoir que j’eusse 
de la voix. A peine commeii(;ois-jc a prendre quelques momens de 
repos, aprtis avoir arrange ce qui regardoit mon petit domestique, que 
je le vis entrer dans mon galejas avec deux faces noires, armees de basses 
et de violons : e’etoit pour prier de chanter le Credo en faux-bourdon, 
le lendemain h la Grand’ Messe. La proposition me parut singulicre. 
Dans mes voyages, j’avois ete pris plusieurs fois pour Mcyecin, et je 
m’etois tir6 d’ affaire, eti n’attendant pas I’effet de mes avis ; mais je 
ne S 9 avois pas qu’un Francois dut etre Musicien. J’eus beau alleguer 
mon incapacitc, le repos dont j’avois besoin ; mes excuses furent prises 
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pour im exces de modestle ; et il falliit etre Chantre malgre mcv*. La 
soiree se passa a repeter avec les deux joints du Cure, 

Le spectacle du lendemaiti me dedommagea de la fatigue de la 
veille. J’allai sur les neuf lieures a TEglise, nueje trouvai remplie 
de plusieurs milliers de Chretiens, tons noirs et repandant une odeur 
tres-forte. La Nef c5toit ornee de branchages disposes en arcades 
accompagnees de colonnes et de balustrades faite^ avec dtl papier de 
couleur, en or et en argent. J’etois seal de blanc an. milieu de cette, 
foule de Noirs ; et je cbantai le Cre//o en faux-bcjurdon, avec cjuatre 
iii^itrurncns, qui m’accompagnerent, ou que jc suivis' tant blen que 
inal. 

“ La vue de ces Chretiens ctoit iixee sur moi ; on m’ecouta dans le plus 
grand silence. Les cercbnoiues se firent avec beaucoup de decenee. 
.le vis apres la Messc, plusieurs Indiens paiens amener leurs enfans, et 
leiir faire dire des Evangiles sur la tote ; d’autres emporter de Tbuile 
de la lampe qui bruloit devant la cbapelle de la Vierge. Quand il 
fallut sortir, la tribune sur laquclle j’etois avec mcs Musicicns, ebran- 
bfe en bas et en haut par ratflucnce du Peuplc, manqua cffondrer. 
Nous cn fumes pour la peur ; et eu effet, e’eut etc domniage de p(!rir, 
avaut le splendide re])as qui m’attcndoit. 

€ “ C’etoit chez le Cure de Tanin, qui donnoit a diner h ses Confreres, 
au nombre de quiiize, aux Marguillers, aux Chantres et par consc^quent k 
moi, sans parler dema qualite d’Europeeu et de frere du Chef Fran- 
^’ois de Surate, qui me valut les honiieurs dc la Table. Sa maison 
etolt en face d’uii grand etang entoure d’arbres, et au milieu des pail- 
lottes des Chretiens du lieu. 

‘Me trouvai cn entrant la table dressee dans une longue salle, et 
entouree de bancs. Bientot on la couvrit de deux Cochons de lait, 
de plusieurs plats de riz et de Ca?is, ceux que Ton appelle a Goa, fi 
da pout, et de pesch Carvate. Les Convives en soutanes noires, la 
tete rasee et nue, sans bas ni souliers, jirirent seance, et roii me placa 
au haut de la table. _ Que Ton se represente ce qu’il peut y avoir de 
degoutant dans les repas des Lapons et,des Hotentots, et Ton aura 
une idee juste de ce bancpiet. Chacun y mangeoit avec ses doigts, 
un coude sur la table, la jarnbe nue ct pliec sous la cuisse. La sauce 
qui ruisseloit de toute part, Todeur forte de I’arak, la sueur des Offi- 
cians, les rots, les propos libres, la malpropretfi du service, tout faisoit 
tableau ; je regrettois de n’avoir pas un second avec qui je pusse 
philosopher sur une pareille assemblee. 
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“ Lp repas fini, chacun se retira pour faire la sieste ou fumer la chi- 
route. Le Vicaire- General de Carlin fut du nombre de ces derniers, 
et voulut me chercher querelle au milieu de cette peuplade qu’il 
croyoit a sa devotion ; mais je le malmenai de maniere qu’il partlt le 
lendemain : le Cure de Tanin le pria d’etre plus niodere ; et le People, 
ii qui j’avois chantc Ic plus beau Credo qu’il eiit jamais entendu, ne 
me regardoit qu’avec une sorte de veneration.”* 

^ This took place in^December 17d0. The picture is rather overdrawn, 
but there is a great deal of truth in it. 

Next to th<j igreja da Se of the invocation of Nossa Senhora ^a 
Concciead, where our traveller sang thfe Credo that gained him so much 
respect and sympathy from the Christians ofTliana, were the Church and 
Convent of St, Anthony. These were built by the aforementioned 
Fr. Porto, lie appears to have been all the while, from the day he 
landed at Bassein in l.")34 with the invading army of his nation, on a 
building excursion, lie began with Bassein, where he built a number of 
churches and convents, to which I shall have to refer hereafter ; then 
he went to Agasi, wdiere he built the Church and College of Nossa 
Senhora da Luz, which was, as above stated, burnt down with five 
Christians on the 3()th ApTil 1540 ; then went to Thaiia, and here, 
among other things, built the Church anil Convent of St. Anthbny. 
It is said that in order to build this church and convent he pulled down 
twelve pagodas which were round a great tank, which may be the one 
still observed in front of one of the churches there, and raised over the 
ruins of the Hindu temples his own. It was thought then, the chro- 
niclers inform us, that this was the very place where the four Fran- 
ciscan friars had been murdered two centuries before. f The martyrs 
were now avenged. 

The next traveller who has left us a detailed description of Tluina, 
after the spirituevx Du Perron, is the venerable Bishop Ileber, who 
visited the place in 1825. lie writes*: — 

“ Tannah is chiefly inhabited by Roman ("atholic Christians, either 
converted Hindoos or Portuguese, who have become as black as the 
natives, and assumed all theif habits.” J Then he states that in Thana 

* Zend Avesia, ut supra, vol. i., pp. ccccxxiv. ct scfjq. 

t Gabinete Zitterario das Fontainhas, Nova (Joa, 1B4G, vol. i., p. 38. 

X This is quite true. Although most of the black Christiaire are Hindus ot the 
low caste, there are not a few well-known half-castos, or they are 
called, who arc even blacker than 'the low-class Hindus. In habits a Pariah is 
far less disgusting than a Portuguese half-caste. 
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The first stronghold of paganism his attacks were directed ggainst 
WTre the Buddhist excavations of Kanheri. This fact is mentioned 
by Dr. Garcia d’Orta in the earliest work ever written by a European 
tliat refers to the Kanheri caves. He writes : — “ There is an island 
called Salsette, where there are two underground pagodas, one of which, 
under a hill, is larger than the for];ress of Din, and may be compared 
to a city of Portugal containing about four hundred houses. There is 
a way leading to this great pagoda, hewn out of rock, w here the monks^ 
of St. Francis have built a church of the invocation of St. Michael. 

r 

TJiere are other pagodas along the way, and at the tf»]ft many houses 
with apartments, all made of stone. In one of these houses there is 
a tank or cistern of w'atcr, with conduits bringing to it rain water. 
There arc altogether three hundred houses, Avith imngo^j of idols carved 
out of stone ; notwithstanding jill this they are sombre and frightfnl, 
as if made for the W'orship of the devil.’’* 

Diogo do Conto refers to the eaves more in detail. He describes 
numerous chambers and tunnels with windings, into one of which the 
indomitable Friar Porto went Diogo do (^uto writes ; — “ The priest^ 
desirous of getting in to sec this wonder, and the magnitude of this 
work, about which so much was said, took one of his companions, and 
collbcted tAveiity persons with arms and matchlocks to defend them- 
selves against wild beasts; and some servants to carry the necessary 

provisions for the journey Thus prepared, they 

entered the caves by an entrance about four fathoms in breadth, 
Avhere they placed a large stone, to which they fastened the end of 
the rope. They travelled through the caves for seven days without 
any interruption, through j)laces some of them wide and others narroAv, 

which were hollowed in the rock. The 

priest, seeing that they had expended seven days without being able 
to find any opening, and that the provisions and water had been 
almost consumed, thought it necessary to return, taking for his clue 
the rope, without knowing in these windings whether he was proceed- 
ing lip or down, or what course they were steering, as they had no com- 
pass for their guidance.”'!' Conto then mentions that the same mission- 
ary found the caves inhabited by yof^is, one of whom was a hundred and 
fifty years old, who being made a Christian was nam^ed Paulo llapozo ; 
and another named Colete, who had a more jsaintly reputation than 

* Collocpnos (los Siyvplcs e Dvogas^ Lisbon, 1872, pp. 211-212. 

t Decadas, ut supra. 
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his coUcaguc Rapozo, was also converted and named Francisco da 
Santa Maria. To the former the King, John III., made a present of 
three villages of Pare, Arengal, and Mrinikpura, which on his death, 
following soon after, became by his will the property of the college of 
Mont-Pezier. The'^ latter was instrumental in the conversion of 
several of his brother and other heathens. He then informs us 
that there were more than 3,000 cells, each with a cistern su])plied by 
one conduit, and tha’(?the above-mentioned caves led, according to some, 
to Cambay, and according to others to Agra, and that an inscri])tion on 
the gate had led^them to believe that this work was ordered to be buil^t 
hy King Biinelarnenta. 

All these marvellous statements are at last brought to a close with 
the assertion th^t the Kanheri Pagoda was ordered to he made by the 
father of the prince St. Josaj)hat, whom Rarlao converted to the 
Christian faith, with the view of shutting him up there in consequence 
of his astrologers having foretold that the prince would profess the 
Christian religion.'*' This is altogether, with slight modifications, the 
legendary life of Gautama Buddha. , 

The passages in Diogo do Couto referring to these caves arc found 
translated into English hy* the Tlev. W. K. Fletcher in Jour, Bo. 
Iii\ R, As. Soc,y vol. i., pp. 34 , amhalso in Ur. AVilson’s lecture 

on The Religions Excavations of Western India, pp. 7 ef seqq. 

It appears that as late as the end of the seventeenth century the 
Kaiilieri caves were unknown to Europeans, except to those ^dio could 
read the works of Garcia d’Orta and Diogo do Couto. Gemclli Carcri, 
writing in 1695, says: — -“What I most admire is, that it is almost un- 
known to Euro{)cans ; for, though I have made much inquiry, I do not find 
that any Italian, or other European traveller has written of it ; and it 
is very strange to me that so ingenious a man as our Peter de la Valle 
should omit to sec both this Pagod and the palace of Uarius, with the 
antiquities of that were but a few leagues out of his way,” &e. 

Then again, I know not what judgment Portuguese authors make 
of it, because their books are scarce at Naples ; but they, it is certain, 
arc well acquainted with it, tl!e viceroys themselves sometimes coming 
from Goa to see it ; yet it is most likely they could never discover the 
truth.”t 


* Decada VII,, bk. iii., ch. x. 

■f Clmrcbiirs Voyages, ut sffj)ra,pi). 193 and 195. 
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These eaves have been so often and so tlioroiiglily descril)ed tl^at they 
need no further mention here except in connection witli one of its di- 
visions which Fr. Porto consecrated and turned into a chaj)el of the in- 
'vocation of St. Michael. 

Tlie other caves, which were almost entirely fumed into a Roman 
Catliolic chapel, were those of Mamlapesvara, called Mont-Pezier or 
Mon])accr by the Portuguese. On the side of these cavest they erected 
another clmrch and college, so that the caves became, as it were, a 
cryj)t to the church. This chiircdi was by the same Fr. Porto dedi- 
cjjted to N. S. da-Conceicaj. The college was meQ.ut for the edu- 
cation of 100 orphans. All round the hill was a colony of two thousand 
native converts, the traces of wdiose dwcdlings are yet visible. Polh 
Garcia d'Orta under the name of Maljaz, and Diog(vdo (\)uto unde*/ 
that of Monpaccr, describe this place in the height of its prosperity in 
the works above referred to. 

In its decline it was visited by Gomelli Carcri, who writes : — I went 
to the village of Monopessor, a mile distant, from the village of Ihuuj 
belonging to the nuns of St., Monica of Goa, and six miles distant, from 
Bassein, to see a church underground, formerly a Paf/od cut in the 
rock, on which stands the college and nronastery of the Franciscans. 
It i*5 a hundred si)ans long* and in breadth thirty. The side walls, as 
lias been said, are of the natural roek, and only the front is made by 
art. Close by is another Par/od cut in the rock, formerly serving for 
their idolatrous Avorship,” This was also converted into a church and 
dedicated to N. S. da Piedudo, and a])])ears to he the present chiireli 
ofPoinsar. Gemelli then adds: — “This church and monastery arc 
like all tlic rest in India. Five religious men live there, to wliom the 
king of Portugal allows 200 Muraif'' of rice, all which they give to 
the ])oor excejit only as mucli as serves for tlielr own sustenance. One 
of their fathers does the oOiec of a curate in the village pf Vasu, two 
miles distant, and has a good dwelling tJiero. On the mountain near 
the said college is anotlier hermitage, Avith a cha])(d.”t 

Aiujnetil du Perron .saw these buildings in 17(10 Avheu ahaiidoned, 
and describes their ruins circumstantially ‘in reference to a plan Avhich 
Jic has given by the side of his description, lie refers to an open 

*KlseAvh(Te lio writes A Mfoais is Iwonty-five paran, joul the para. 

t wenty- four pounds Spsiiish ; mensmH'slho Porliiguesb use for provisions, us llu y 
do f ’r/i7efr;((;ovudo) for long ineasiiro.” 

I Opus ( it. 
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r.pju'O, where lie says there must have been an Inscription slab. It stood 
outside the caves to the left of a small cistern near a window, where the 
I’ortuguese liad made a little cross in relief. In the churdi to the left 
oi’ the caves Du Terrou discovered a gravestone with a Portuguese ejii- 
taph with the date ird)(). lie says the jMarathas after destroying this 
cdilicc carried the 'timber away to Thaua. lie then describes the 
cistern close J)y, whose waters, the natives inforiued him, blackened the 
skin of those who bathed in them. Our author was about to try the 
Experiment, hut there being no water at the time (December 1700) 
he cliangcd hisj, min'd. 

These caves were visited by Lord Valentia in November ISO I. He 
^vrites : — “ Wc WTut on to dinner to Moiit-jicSicr, where our tents were 
pitched for us. Here arc the ruins of a very handsome church and 
monastery, wdiich, I understand, formerly bidonged to the Jesuits : 
Monsieur Ampictil du Perron says, to the Franciscans ; but I am in- 
clini'd to consider my information as correct, from there being the 
remains of an observatory on a small hill in the neighbourhood, wdiich 
Avas more jirobahly the work of the intelligent followers of Ignatius 
Loyola than of the lazy monks of St. Francis. (Du Perron was right.) 
The church was originally - lined with panel-wmrk of wood, disposed 
in comjiartmcnts, and richly ornamciited w'kh carving. In the cciftre 
Avas the head of a saint, tolerahly executed, surrounded by woTaths of’ 
(lowers, ami other tancifnl sculpture in a very excellent taste. The 
AN hole is in ruins, the roof having fallen in. The author, Avhom I have 
beloTe mentioned, attributes this to the devastations of the Mahrattas, 
Avho, he says, carried away the Avoodwork to Tannah ; but this appears 
improbable. Timber is not scarce ; and if they had carried aAvay the 
more solid work, they Avould hardly have left behind them the jiarts 
that Avere richly ornamented. Under the church a small pagoda has been 
formed out of the rock ; it is square, and ilat-roofed, Avith a fcAv 
deities, and other figures, in \?asso-reluAvo. These the good priests had 
I’ovcred up Avith a smooth coat of plaister, and had converted the 
Avhole into a chapel. At present the original proprietor:? have been 
iiueoA'ercd, and liaAc again bctoine objects ol adoration to the ignorant 
natiAe.'’t 

Malte Brun wTites: — ‘‘Tlie Portuguese converted the place info a 
i'hvistian church. They did not destroy the images, as in many. other 

* J)is(‘oifrs IWliminffire, vol. i., pp. cerxe. rl .sfV/./. 

t X'i^couiit Valentijfd Loml. iSOO, vcl. ii-, pp. It'o d ncq'i. 
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instances ; but, not having coolness enough to allow them to stand as 
shn])le monuments of art and of antiquated opinions, they converted 
them into Christian emblems, painted them red, and, with pious zeal, 
cherished them as valuable proselytes ; many others, of an ugliness in- 
corrigibly heathen, they utterly effaced.’'* * 

Another fact in connection with the ruins of Monpacer is of a melan- 
choly nature, and is thus referred to by Vaupell, who paid a, visit to it in 
May IS38 : — From the wall of this harmitary (hermitage ?) a gentle- 
man (Mr. J. Forbes) met his death some years ago. lie, it seems, im- 
]n’udently climb^l the wall at a corner with his boots^on^ inhere the roots 
of a peepul tree served as a ladder : ho got safely to the top, and after 
sitting for a while on the wall admiring the surrounding prospect, in 
the act of rising, it is supposed, part of the eriimbling \vall giving way 
under his feet, he slipped, and was precipitated into the court of the lem- 
j)le below, a height of between sixty and seventy feet. He never spoke 
afterwards, but was carried home to Bombay senseless, and died the 
same evening.” The same writer describes the ruins tlnis : — “The 
ruins of Manpesir consist of, a large church and tower, dedicated to N. 
S, de Coneeiead, and a quadrangular court adjoining, the stone arches of 
which arc in a good state of preservation. The church contains one noble 
stotie arch of fifty span neai the entrance, a carved baptismal font sulfh 
ciently large for pedo-immersion, and a figure of the Virgin as large as 
life, standing on the altar : below there arc a dead Christ, Avithout 
arms, and the Virgin-mother su])porting a dead Christ, all in Avood. 
From the expression of the countenances of these figures, Avhich excels 
anything of the kind I have ever seen, they would seem to be of 
Eurojiean Avorkmanship, Over the altar, the arched roof is inlaid 
Avith richly carved Avork, in square compartments. Adjoining the 
quadrangular building there are several others of various sizes, in- 
tended probably for Students’ apartments and the residence of the 
venerable Jesuitical (Franciscan) professors : these are terminated at 
the north end by an hermite or chapel of ease. * * * (It was from 

the Avail of this hermitage that Mr. Forbes was precipitated into the 
court of the temple below.) “The CoRege is raised over an ancient 
Hindoo temple, carved out of the solid rock, which is still in pretty 
good preservation: it consists of one long room, supported upon pillars, 
we room on each side, except the east, facing which is the 
€nt|ancc. The north^rIlmost room is the largest, and in the best 

* Vnir. Qioj., Loud. 1822, A^ob iii.,p. 161, 
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order it appears as if lately fitted up for some one’s residence : on 
the south is the tank, or well of water, which is delicious, and refresh- 
ingly cool. I could not find out whether it proceeded from a spring, 
or was the collection of last rains. Over the door of the college is 
an inscription in Purtiiguese, with the arms of Portugal above it, pur- 
porting that the erection was made in IG23 (1643 ?) by order of the 
Infant Dorn/ John III. of Portugal (King Dorn Joao IV. ?), as an ap- 
pendage to the church jM. S. de Conceica?5. On a hill adjoining to the 
south stands the tower, built of a circular form, with a dome about 
twenty feet hii^lj, ; the platform has a parapet wall running round, anjJ 
the shaft below contains several chandlers in its circumference, for 
soldiers ; it appears to have been a watch-tower.’** 

Besides the two' above-mentioned caves, which were turned to religious 
uses by Roman Catholic missionaries, they built a great number of 
churches in the island of Salsette, some of wdnch are still in a fair 
state of preservation. To write the history of each of these buildings 
and the collegiate institutions in connection with them would carry me 
far beyond the limits assigned to this worV. 1 must content myself 
with enumerating them thus:— 

Church of Sam Boaventiira at Yerangal, which was s})elt by the 
Portuguese Arengal, and sometimes called Aitomar. This church, with 
the parochial house attached to it, is now in ruins. It is about ten miles 
from Bandora, and is* situated on a pretty little bay close to the sea. A 
mass is performed on its altar once a year, on the feast of the Epiphany, 
when a pilgrimage of the Roman Catholics of the adjacent villages 
^ takes place. 

Church of N. S. da Piedade at Poiiisar, before alluded to. It is 
within a mile’s distance from the ruins of Mont Pezier. 

Church of Sam Thome at Nave. 

Church of N. S. d’AssumpyaQ at Haystami, sometimes called Can- 
dolim. 

Church of Sam Jeronimo at Ciissi. 

Church of N. S. de Nazareth at Bainel. 

Church of N. S. do Socorro at Manorim. 

Church of Sam Braz at Anibolim. 

Church of N. 8. do Mar at Utana. 

Church of N. S. da Sjoide at Varsava, the little island off the coast 
of Salsette. 

*- Traths, Bo, Geog. vol. vii., pp, 145 vt segq, 

26 c 
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(yhiirch of Santo Antonio at Malvane. 

Church of Sam Sebastian at Marole. 

Church of Santo Antonio de Trumpa, or Perumpa, at Mane, 

Church of Santos Reis Magos at Goray. 

Church of Santo Andre at Bandora. 

Chapel of IST. S. do Monte at Bandora, a shrine also held in high 
veneration by the Hindus, who call the Holy Virgin ‘ Matubai.’* 

The Church of St. Andrew is the oldest (yhuTch at Bandora. It 
was built by the Superior of the College of “the Holy Name” at 
Bassein in the year lo75, just three centuries ago, F. Manuel 
Gomes, a Portuguese born in India, who, from the number of converts 
he made at Bandora and the neighbouring villages, is styled by chroni- 
clers “ the Apostle of Salsette.” Bandora appears to have first resisted 
tlie efforts of the Jesuits to convert it to Christianity, and, being con- 
sidered an unpromising field for missionary labour, was almost aban- 
doned, until it was again taken up in the above-mentioned year by Fr. 
Gomes. When the latter entered Bandora he found no Christians 
there, but in 1588 he could -boast of 4,000 converts, which by the year 
1591, when the great missionary died, had increased to 6,000. lie 
had founded for them, besides the jiarislT of St. Andrew, two others, 
viz. the parish of Condit. now named Marole, above referred to, and 
that of Corlem or Curia. The town of Bandora had under its jurisdic- 
tion sixty-five villages, thirteen of which were entirely converted to 
the new faith. 

The church of Bandora had a residence fur two Jesuit missionaries 
attached to it; so had the <diurches of Marole and Curia. The 
latter is referred to by Du Perron thus : — “ Depuis (jne les Marates 
s’en soiit emparcs, les Moines I'ortugais ct Ics autres Pretres blancs se 
sont retires a Goa ; les Cures Canarins occuj)ent les debris des couvcnls 
et des Eglises sous rinspection d’un Yicairc-General aussi Canarin, qui 
reside a Carlin, dans Ic Sud dc'TIsle.” -Again : “ Je trouvai a Carlin, 
dans un ancien couvent de Religicux un peu mieux conserve que 

cclui de Ponjser, Ic Vicaire-Geheral de Salsettc enlie 

de quel([ues distinguo scholastiqiics qu’il avait appris a Goa dans les 
ecoles de thcologic des Franciscans. L’abord de son Presbytere me 
plut ; e’etoit line petite plainc entourcc de cocotiers ct de palmiers, 
qui avoit un air tres-riant.”t The parish church of St. Andrew was 


^ ?’PT P* 19. 

f Oj)Hs cit., pp. ccclxxxv. and ccccxiv. 
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die only one in Baiulora up to the enil of the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, when a college was built in lf>2() under the invocation 
of St. Anne. This was when founded a mere residence for two Fathers 
dependent on the College of Bassein at first, and on that of Thana 
afterwards. Biit vfhen visited by Fryer, In 1075, it had acquired 
greater dimensions, for he says “ It was not long before I was 
(‘inployed to* wait on the Father Superior of the North, a learned man, 
^and a Spaniard by nation, of the order of the Jesuits. The President 
(of the Bombay E.^I. C. establishment) commanded his own baloon 
(a barge of stale, of two and twenty .oars) to attend me and one of tli# 
(Joniicil, to compliment the Father on the island of Canorein (Couto 
calls it Canaria, another name for Salsette), parted from Bombaim by 
a stream half a mile broad. Near our landing place stood a College, 
not inferior to the building, nor much unlike those of our universities, 
belonging to the Jesuits here, more commonly called Paulistine,s 
(Paulistas) — whose Visitor was now my patient — who live here very 
sumptuously, the greatest part of the island being theirs. Our enter- 
taiurneut was truly noble, and becoming the gravity of the Society. 
After I had done my duty, the Fathers accompanied us to the barge ; 
afore the College gate stood* a large cross, thwacked full of young 
blacks singing vespers. The town is larg^, the houses tiled; it* is, 
called Bandora, At our department they gave us seven guns, which 
they have planted on the front of their College for their own defence, 
besides they are filled with good store of small arms : following therein 
the advice given by a statesman to the King of Spain, about the 
Netherlands; that ‘if the Society of the Loyolists were multiplied, 

I heir convents might serve for castles.’ 

“ In the middle of the river we* had a pleasant prospect on both 
sides ; on Bandora side, the College, the town, the Church of St. An- 
drew a mile beyond, and upon the hill that pointed to the sea, the 
Agojida, blockhouse, and a Church ; on the other side the Church of 
Mahini, with other handsome buildings.” 

That was the first visit of Srycr. Then he paid a second one in 
4‘ompany of a large party of friends, and a train of servants, horses and 
palankeens, which were ferried over before them. Our author then 
adds : — “ We, coming soon after, were met by the Fraternity, and 
conducted to the Fathers', who detained us till afternoon by a stately 
banquet, showing us the civility of the Church and College ; diverting 
us both with iustrumeutal and local music, and very good wine* 
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“ x\l’ter which we were dismissed, and four miles oflF Bando'ra were 
stopped by the kindness of the Padre Superior, whose mandate wherever 
we came caused them to send his recarders (recados) — a term of con 
gratulation, as w’e say ^ our service’ — with the presents of the best 
fruits and wdnes and whatever we w^anted. Hpre, not adjoining to 
any town, in a sweet air, stood a magniheent rural church ; in the 
way to which, and indeed all u]) and down this island, 'are pleasant 
AldeaSi or country seats of the gentry ; wdiere they live like petty, 
monarchs, all that is born on tlu^ ground being thejrs, holding them in 
c perfect state of villainage, they being lords paramou:^!?.”* 

When Bombay was made over to the Huglisli, the Bandora College 
of St. Anne claimed much land and various rights in the island, which 
not being acknowledged, the Fathers revenged the aflPrOnt by receiving 
and assisting Humphry Cook, a dismissed English officer, in lt)67, to at- 
tempt to raise a force for the ca])tiireof Bombay.^ Again in 1720 and 
1722 there were ‘‘ disagreements and skirmishes” between the English 
of Bombay and the Portuguese of Bandora, led by the Jesuit Fathers.^ 
Of the College now remains but the cclebratcal cross, which was re- 
moved in 1870 to the churchyard of St. Andrew’s Church. 

The Cha])cl of N#S. do Monte al)ove alluded to seems to have been 
built about the same time that the Agoada bulwark, which commands 
the bay, was built, the date being ])ossil)ly the one over the doorway 
leading to the Bandora Point, viz. lb 10. It was probably in its origin 
a garrison chapel for the soldiers stationed at tlie Agoada fort. The 
fame of this shrine, however, appears to be from a recent date. For- 
merly the most celebrated images of the Virgin Mary, resorted to by 
both Roman Catholics and infidels for miraculous cures, were those of 
N. S. das Angustias at I)hanu,'now completely ruined, of Madre 
de Deos at Chaul, and of N. S. dos Remedios in the island of Bassein, 
which was held in high veneration not only by the Roman Catholics 
and Hindus, but even by the iconoclast Mahomedans, who are said to 
have spared that church, while they plundered and destroyed every 
other building during their repeated incursions in the country. 

Both the above images seem now to ho superseded by that of N*. S. 
do Monte, which, in order to add a mystic lustre to her other triumphs, 


♦ A New Account f &(*,., ut suprn^ pp. 70-71. 
t Bruce’s Annals^ vol. ii,, p. 213, 

J Hamilton, in Pinkerton’s CoUeviion, vol. viii.,p. 328. 
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ifi; creJiteJ with the inllowiiig legend; — Ttiwards the end of the year 
17;58, when the MarAlhas coinjucred Salsetie, tliey dewtroyed many of 
the Roman Catholie cdiiircdies, convents, and sanetiuiries, and among 
others the College of St. Anne, the Church of St. Andrew, and the 
Chapel oi N. S. do^ Monte. The statue of N. S. do Monte was thrown 
into the sea, bid it Avas picked nj» by a Koli fisherman and concealed 
in the fissnye of a rock near the Randora Point for the period of six 
months, after which* it Avas carried in solemn jiroeession to the church 
of St. Andrew. ^There it remained until the year I7()l, when a 
chapel was biHt on its former site, and the statue carried back to it. ^ 

Besides the above-mentioned churches of Salsette, there were three 
others at Thana, viz. N. S. da Graca, N. S. do Rozario, built by sub- 
scriptions for the Jesuits hi 160."), and Madre de Deos.'*' 

On the other side of tlu^ creek Avhieh separates the island of Salsette 
from the continent is the Church of N. S. do Egyjito, near Kalyana. 

There was a church at Ghorbandar, situated in a dclightfnl spot 
by tfce side of a monastery and fort, described by Fryer, lleber, and 
others, but noAV in ruins.. The church Avas dedicated to St. John. 
It is now converted into a hungaloAv. JM^iny of its features make it 
appear to IniA'e originally been a Mahornedan rather than a ChristiaA 
building. Instead of the spire it has the round dome of IMusalman 
mosques. A tradition accounts for this anomalous feature by the 
assertion that there being a at the place where this church Avas 
built,'*t.he builders tried hard to make a sj)ire, but through the virtue 
of the^/r buried there, it looffld gvoAV a domo-t 

The Christian population of each, of tlio above parishes varies between 
500 and 2,000 souls. The resident priests, or Aicars as they areealled, 
lead a hajipy life. They have generally a small monthly salary from the 
Goa government, varying from 10 to 50 rupees, and 15 rupees from the 
British government. But their chief dependence is on the fees they 
receive from their parishioners for performing the ollices of their religion. 
They also get in some cases allowanees from the British government for 
the repair of the chiirehes, 

* Details on tho al)ove ynbjocts will lx* ibiind in Iho OrivtUv Qovqnmmlo^ and 
in tho excellent woik in German by Mullbaiier entitled Geschichte der mdiachen 
Miasioneny principally fhawn from Orlandini. 

f Oriental Christian i^peeiatory vol. x,, 1639, p, 33b. 
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There were no forts of any importance in the island of Salsette 
except those of the islets of Dharavi, Varsava, and one small 
watch-tower at Bandora. Some of the monasteries were either 
themselves fortified, or built close to the forts and stockaded 
posts or round watch-towers to give notice of tlfe a|)proach of the 
enemy. The fort of Varsava was rebuilt by the Mariithas (see 
Plate 13). That of Bandora, where there was a place called Agoada 
for the ships of the Portuguese fleets to take in water, is almost cn , 
tirely destroyed. The Jesuits’ College at Bandora^ rendered famous 
bj^ the visits of Humphry Cook and Fryer, had, as abovtJ Stated, “ seven 
guns mounted in front of it, and a good store of small arms,”* The 
site occupied by this fortified college is now converted into a slaughter- 
house, the shed that is built on it bearing every apjxearance of the 
Roman Catholic cemeteries at Goa. 

The defenceless condition of the island of Salsette was brought to 
the notice of the Goa government by the before-mentioned Factor ol‘ 
Bassein, Andre Ribeiro Coutinho, in 1/28, who writes : — “ To the island 
of Salsette it is necessary t6 pay all attention, not only because it is 
left uncared for, but because its villages minister to the sustenance of a 
great number of the population of the jurisdiction of Bassein and the 
4 'apital of Goa. The whole of this island is unarmed, and exposed on 
the sea side to attacks of the enemy of the coast (Angria), and on the 
land side to those of the Sidi, English, and Maratlia.^f 

It is quite true that the revenue derived from tlie island of Salsette 
was a great help to the Portuguese government, and to the iniiumerable 
idle fidalgos who had nothing else but empty titles to live upon. 
There was at Salsette a tanadar and some custom-house clerks, who 
undertook the collection of land revenues, excise dues, &c. 

Most of the villages were given for an insignificant quit-rent, generally 
in perpetuity, to the Portuguese families resident in Bassein and Goa. 
The possessors of these villages were to all intents and purposes like the 
feudal lords of the mediaeval times. Gcmelli ("areri says : — “ If the 
peasants take the land to till in the place of their abode, they pay no other 
duty to king or landlord (though some exact some days of personal 
service) ; but those that hold in fee pay an imposition according to what 
they are worth, every four months, to the king’s factors or treasurers, 


* Neiv AccBunty Sec, nt supra, p, 70. 
f Chronista de Tissriary, vol. i., p, 50. 
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residing in all the northern cities. These villages are given in fee to 
soldiers who have served long ; or to other persons that have well de- 
served of the crown, for three lives, after which they generally endeavour 
to renew ; but to the church they arc given for ever.”* 

A Ilha de Caranja. 

The isla]¥l of Caranja was the fourth division of the territory subject 
^ to the jurisdiction bf Basscin, consisting of one CaQube, one terra de 
Bendolac, and thr^‘ islands, viz. Nerem, Soveon, and Elep/iante. 

The island c^ X'aranja is one of the earliest known in Hindu histo\|y. 
It would appear to be the fate of its villages to have for centuries been 
the gifts of princes or rich devotees to monastic institutions, whether 
Buddhist or Christian. During the Buddhist period the monks living 
in the Ktinheri caves were made, by the liberality of an opulent minis- 
ter, the proprietors of a village dn the island of Caranja, just as the 
village of Vihrir, now covered by the lake from which water is brought 
by an aqueduct to Bombay, was assigned for their support by another 
party. When the island came into the hjinds of the Portuguese, the 
Dominicans and Jesuits shared between themselves the greater portion 
of the island, the remainder' being distributed among a few fidalgos and 
soldiers. These religious assignations or gifts by royal persondgesi 
ministers, or opulent /levotces, who on entering the priesthood thus 
disposed of their property, were once very common among the Buddh- 
ists, and even now the granting of all the rents of a village for th^ 
support of religious establishments is not a rare thing at all among 
the Hindus. 

The archaeological remains of the former sect in the island are cells of 
a very insignificant character, being now, like those of the Tuhgar hill, 
mostly filled with water. “ They are here noticed only,” writes Dr. 
Wilson, “as vestiges of the Oriental asceticism in another of our Bom- 
bay islands, in all of which^ capable of supporting a small population, 
there appear to have been hermitages, either Buddhist or Brahmanical.”* 

The Roman Catholic churches and convents first built here by the 
same distinguished missionary, Fr. Antonio do Porto, who having ac- 
complished his mission in Bassein and Salsctte went to Caranja, and 
from this island to Chaul, date from 153r». Fr. Porto built the follow- 

^ Churchill’s Voyages, ut svpm, p. 198. For details ne&Mbsidios, ut supra^ pt. 
ii., pp. 139 ei acqq.; and also Chronista de Tmuary, vol. iii., pp. 242 ei seqq, 

t Jour, Bo, Br. R, Jj, Sot\, vol. iii., pt. ii., p. 43. 
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ing churches : — Sam Francisco (to which was atlached an orphanage for 
40 boys), N. S. da Salvacao, and iNT. S. da Peiilia. All these churches 
are now in ruins. It is wn*ltlcn of the last church— N. S. da Penha — ■ 
that wdien tho above-mentioned Franciscan was laying its ft)undations he 
happened to unearth a blue stone with the image cf the Blessed Virgin 
engraven on it. From the presence of this sculpture our pious friar 
inferred that the island must have been formerly inhabited by ('hristians, 
and from the circumstance of its having been found on a hill he named 
the engraving “ N. S, da Penha,” “ Our Lady of the Hill and 
the hill itself “ Serra da N. S. da Penha.”''* Bishoy Osorio also in- 
forms us that when Caranja was first visited by the Portuguese they 
found there a majestic Christian temple. f But on the matter of find- 
ing remains of early Christianity in India the Portuguese waiters are, 
to use the mildest exj)ressiou, simply untrustworthy. 

In order to know where these remahis are now to be foimd, it is ne- 
cessary to give a brief topographical description of the island, which 
Consists of two hills, called Great Hill and Little Hill, and an inter vening 
plain. Viewed from Bombay the island looks as if these two hills were 
placed side by side, and as if forming part of that range of hills that 
constitute the western boundary of the continent of India, but being 
in reality separated from the mainland on the south by a narrow arm 
of the sea, and on the east by another creek. 

The island is four miles long and half as much broad. It is on the 
“ Great HilT^ that are to be found the ruins of the church of N. S. da 
Penha, as well as of other churches. A long and winding flight of steps 
leads to it. The only church existing at present in the island is of modern 
construction, and is of the invocation of N. S. da Puriticacaci. This 
parish has about 200 souls, out of a population of 5,000. 

There were two forts built by the Portuguese, one on the eastern side 
of the island, and the other on the top of the “ Great Hill” before allude 
ed to. The latter was the larger of the two, and built in the form of a 
square, three angles of which had a bastion each, all well equipped with 
cannon. Close to it were the barracks of the garrison, which consisted 
of one captain, six soldiers, one bombardier, and five peons, the sum 
of whose pay amounted to 480 pardaos a year, besides the 30,D00 reis 
paid to the captain. But there were also, besides the above little gar- 


* Pans’ 8 Dejini^oes Indicas, Trat. 2, chap, i- 
t J)e Rebus Qestis Emmanaclis^ &c,, bk. vi., p. 174. 
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about 1 00 armed men, who were maintained by tlie owners of 
villages and others wlio had an interest in the defence oi' the island. In 
1 0*34 tlic Captain of the island for life wasFernao de Sainpayo da Cnnha, 
and the administration of the island was so well managed tliat after pav- 
ing all the expeiisA it left a pretty good balance to be sent to the trea- 
sury of the state.''*' The expenses viere, as above mentioned, incurred, 
besitles the‘*pay of tjie garrison, in the support of a great number of 
^ religious and missionary bodies both in and out of India. The vicar ol’ 
(’aranja, of thc^jrincipal church, and of tliat of N. 8. da Salva^ao 
had each of tluaVi* 42,000 reis a year, besides some allowances for vest?y 
expenses, the archbishop of Cranganore .'>,000 pardaos a year, and the 
Jesuits at Japan 800 from the revenues of the island. 

When inspected in 1/28, the Factor of Bassein advised the goveru- 
itient to have a little rock in the sea close to the island fortified, hut it 
appears that it was then too late to do anything for the defence of a 
place that was rapidly gliding away from their grasp. Cvaranju was 
the southern extremity of the late province, subject to the jurisdiction 
of Bassein, and its fort was the fourteenth in order from Bassein 
downwards, including the >vatchtowers which stud Jed tlie w]u)]':‘ passage 
from Bassein through Tlianii to Bombay.f • • 

Besides the above-mentioned churches, the Dominicans liad a her- • 
milage and a church of the invocation of N. S. do liozario, built by 
Fat her- General Fr. Jeronimo da Paixao, and subject to the priory ol' 
Ghaul, with a house wherein used to reside the Pa/er Vlirulianorniu of 
the island, a member of that order. The Christians of Caranja had once 
offered ground and money sufficient to build a convent for the Domini- 
cans, but it appears that their offer, for some reason or other, was not 
.'M'cepted. ♦ 

On the 13th April 1613 Caranja was the scene of one of the greatest 
riots ever witnessed in this part of the Portuguese settlements ; but 
it was soon quelled by the*bravc (Japtain, Feriiao de Sampayo da 
Cunlia, whose display of energy and courage on that occasion is eulogized 
by the chroniclers.^ , 

Some years after the capture of the island l)y the Mavalhas it was 
visited by Forbes, wlio writes in 1771: — “I sailed from Salsette to 

Chronista, vol. iii., pp. .‘i47 and 200. 

}- Jhld.^ vol. i., ])p. 32 andr>7. 

J Ahiio Uistonco, j)or Franrisi o de Santa Maria, Lisboa, 17H, day 13th April, 
pt.i. 
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Caranjab, and landed about two miles from tbc principal town, slfuatcd 
between two lofty mountains, on tbc west side : it was nothing more than 
a large Mahratta village, with low straggling houses, near a tank covered 
with wild ducks and water-fowl, hitherto unmolested by Europeans, 
On its banks a small fort, a Portuguese church, and a Hindoo temple 
embellished the view. The principal fort stands on the summit of a 
lofty mountain romantically diversified by woods <'nd rock : the ascent 
is steep and difficult. This castle, small, badly constructed, and-^ 
mounting only fourteen guns, was incapable of deLnce, but its situa- 
tion rendered it almost inaccessible. It commands a* western view of 
the town and harbour of Bombay, Salsettc, and all the adjacent islands, 
and to the cast the mountains of the continent, and nearer plains of 
(^aranjah, abounding with rice-fields, cocoanut, palmyra, mango, and 
tamarind trees, filled with monkeys, parrots, owls, and singing birds of 
various kinds.”"'' 

Tlic islands of Nevcm and Seveoivare now called Ilog and Butcher’s 
Islands. Hog Island was also called Deodevi by the Hindus, and 
by the Portuguese A ilha de patecas^ or ‘water-melon island,' a name 
that Fryer corrupted into putachos^ if ho did not get it in that guise 
from some Portuguese (janiin who wished to speculate with the credulity 
of the English doctor, as it is an exceedingly ill-sounding word to Por- 
tuguese ears. The names of Nevem and Seveon were used as such as 
late as 1760 by Du Perron-f Water-melons were formerly brought to 
the island for sale from Panvel. They arc now brought straight to 
Bombay. 

The island of Elephanta, with its rock-temples, has been so often and 
so thoroughly described by others that I need not refer to it here, 
especially as that part of the history of the island during the Portu- 
guese sway, which is not generally known, the reader will find in my 
notes published in a supplementary form to William Erskiue’s de- 
scription of the cave-temples in the new edition of the Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Bombay, vol. i., which is being edited by the 
Hon'ble Mr. V. N. Mandlik. 

I have, however, to enter a protest here against the carelessness with 
which accusations have been levelled by some writers against the Por- 
tuguese of having destroyed the rock-temples of Elephanta. Fryer in 
1675 says: — They w^rc “defaced by the Portugals, who have this 

* James Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, Lond. ISia, vol. i.,pp. 4.53-454. 

t Zend Avesia, ke,, vol, i., p. eccexxiii. 
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islan(J also.” Pyke in 1712 writes: — ‘‘The Portuguese now fodder 
all their cattle there in the rainy seasons, and to defend them from the 
violence of the monsoons ; and lately one of their Pidalgos, to divert 
himself with the echo, which is here most admirable, fired a great gun 
into it with sevcraljshot, which has broken some of the pillars.” Then 
follows Grose, who, materially exagj^erating the latter circumstance, 
vsays : “ In tJic blind fury of their bigotry, not suffering any idols but 
their own, tliey (the Portuguese) must have been at even some pains to 
maim and deface them (the figures), as they now remain, considering 
the hardness o?,the stone.” Du Perron has jumbled his information, 
and makes the JMarathas drag pieces of cannon into the temjjle (o 
cause bas-reliefs, with the plaster used by the Portuguese to cover tliem, 
#0 fall off.'^ 

Now these arc all unfounded assertions. As for cattle, they were tlnue 
in lob, '5, as the fact is noted with no little surprise and dis])Ieasure by 
(lareia d’Orta.f There is no evidence, therefore, to connect this sort of 
depredations with the Portuguese. The temples might have been 
desecrated and even injured long before by the Mahomedans, and who 
knows if some heterodox Hindus had not a share in it themselves! Tlie 
Portuguese have already had too many sins to account for, and there 
is no need to add to the list others they never committed. The 
impartial authorities of Niebuhr and Lord Valcntia bear out the above 
opinion. The former writes: — “Ces huit iigures soiit fort eudom- 
magecs aux pieds, mais non point par le cauou des Portugais, com me 
quolrpies voyageurs Ic pretendent, mais par Teau dc ])luye (]ui iie jail 
qiie collier dans le temple depuis plusieurs aiiuees danS la saisoii 
pluvieiise, ct y reste ordinairement fort long temps. Si les Portugais 
avoient effectivcineut cu le desscin ^de ruiuer ces figures payemics, ils 
auroieut agi d’une fa 9 on peu sensee, s’ils avoient voulii trainer pour cet 
eftet des pieces d’artilleric’suruiie si haute moiitagiie la, oucela pouvoit 
si faire a beaiicoiip moiiis de *fraix au Uii >yeu d'mi iiiarleaii, et [)cui . 
ctre s’cii cst on cffcctivement servi, a Tegard dc plusieurs figures.”! 

Viscount Valcntia writes There is no ajipearancc of any great 
violence having been used to injure the figures. Had cannon been 
employed by the Portuguese for that purpose, the marks of the balls 
would have been visible, and the destruction would have been among 

Burgess’s Rock Temples of Elephantu^ Bomb. 1870, p. 00. 
t Colhjqmos snpra^ p. 212, 

; /Vyrryr, iU y*pr(ff p. 26. 
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the figures. As it is, llic pillars arc more rapidly decaying thai^iiiy 
other part. The water is permitted during the rains to lodge in tlie 
cave, and the stone, being a soft one, moulders perceptibly away in the 
vicinity of the open air.” *' 

It is true Diogo do Couto refers to the frolics of the Portuguese 
soldiers in the caves, but one doesqot know what these frolics amounted 
to ; moreover Diogo do Couto is nothing if not hypercritical. The 
faults of the Portuguese altogether seem to have been in connection with 
the caves ot“ Elephauta alone — for other caves known to them were con- 
vf^rled to Christian use and worship — those ol omission /athcr than ot 
commission. They neglected to take care of the caves, situated as they 
were in an isolated island and too far from their scat of government. 

A Ilua de Bellaflor de Samrayo; a PraGAna de 

MaNOIIA; AND A PRAGANA DE ASSFRTM. 

Tliesc are the fifth, sixth, and seventh divisions subject to flic 
“(’apilal of the North.” 

The first, also called SahayOy and now Belapur, had under it (he 
Pragana Panechana with 30* villages, Pragana Cairana with 17 villages, 
and Pragana Sahayo with 17 villages. 

A* Pragana de Manora hatl 42 villages and one sarrclor. 

* A Pragana Asserim had 38 villages and 6 paearias. 

Ml these three districts were fortified, and had some (churches 
and chapels built close to the forts ; but they are now in ruins, 
and [)reseut.no object of interest to the tourist or the auti([uaiiaii, 
except the fiurt of Asseri, which is described by Gcmelli Carcri thus : 

“ Besides its being seated on the top of the hill, where there is no other 
higher groiiiid to command it, a crooked path cut out of the moun- 
tain, along which two men cannot go abreast, leads up to it, find is de- 
fended by several guards, who may withstapd an army, only lolling 
down the stones placed there for that purpose.”t Dickenson described i(, 
after the Warathas had had it for eighty years, as accessible only at one 
point, and of such natural strength that, “ with a handful of men to de- 
fend it, it may justly he considered impfcguahlc. The latter part oi 
the ascent up is an almost perpendicular staircase (with a precipice 
of several hundred feet immediately below it) hewn out of tlui solid 
rock forty feet higher, at the top of wliich is an iron door horizontally 
fixed, and from which the ascent is nearly as steep and of equal heighi 

* Voijaijc}^ and Travdsy ut aitjtra, voL ii., p. 2U0. 
t eit-, p. 
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to a®sc€oi)(l gateway/’ It w\as first taken by the Portuguese from an 
Abyssinian captain eonirnanding the district, on the payment of lls. 
(>,500, and was held by a garrison of sixty soldiers. Those who would 
like to know more about their past will find their description, the way 
their forts were glfirrisoned and equipped, the religious orders to which 
tlieir churihesbelojiged, the revcinui derived tanadar ias^tnan- 

ftovins or diistoni-housevS, &c., and the sums the royal treasury devoted 
every year for their support, in {\\q StJihsifUoSy nt supra, pt. ii., pp. 13!) 
rl seqq., pt. iii., pp. 17-aiid 18 ; Chronlsta, vol. i., pp. 31-5(i at seqq., 
and vol. hi., 221 et seqq. > 

A IlhA DK llOMHAIM. 

Tlie island o^^Boinbay, as the eighth and last division of tlic “ Pixninee 
of the North,” has a long and interesliug history of its own, but as this 
forms the subject of a series of ])apers which 1 have contributed to 
the Indian Antiquary,’^' entitled Words and Places in and about 
Potnbaj/, for the last three years, and which is to be continued, I need 
not write on it here. . 

Passing on now to dcsenbe the ruins of the city of Bassein, k must 
begin with its walls and ramparts, wdiieh are found to be in a fair sta^c 
of preservation, except where they are breached at two opposite ends, 
due east and west, through which runs the modern high-road from the 
bandar, dividing the fort into two unequal parts. It is this road 
which prevents the old city from being utterly desolate. Resides the 
two artificial breaches, nature has made several along the sea-beach. 
At one place the sea has encroached upon the city to the extent of ex- 
posing some f(*et ol* the foundation of the wall, which must have been 
originally underground, the result being a breach. In its proximity 
a well eleven feet in diameter and twenty in depth has been left, like 
“a broken gigantic cask.^’f The general height of the wor^vs is from 
thirty to thirty-five feet, deriving its chief strength from nature, the river 
and swanij)S which surround it for the most part nearly to the foot of the 
ramparts on the north, south, and cjist sides rendering it almost im- 
practicable for the regular approach of the besieging army in any of 
the above directions. To this circumstance is to be attributed the very 

* Son vol. iii., pp. 247, 202, and vol. iv., p. 358. 

I jL r.oloiirod drawing of tlie above stale of thinj^s by the late Dr. Bnistwill ]u 3 
found in the Trans. To (Jeofj, boc. about the end of the volume lor the year 18<y2. 
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scanty depth of the walls throughout the above })ortions of the wojks, 
the average thickness of which does not exceed five feet. Upon the west- 
era or laud side the wall consists of a double front of the average thick- 
ness of forty-five feet, that being the only quarter which did not j)crmit 
any natural obstacle to the approach of a besieging armj, and was expos- 
ed to the repeated attacks of the armies of Gujarat, Jawar, th® Arabs of 
Muscat, and the Alarathas. Its parapet, how^ever, does not e^^cecd five 
feet in thickness, being probably intended to resist fire effects of mus- 
ketry only. Capt. Dickinson declares this to be a grave defect in the 
fortifications, and adds : — “ It is composed of irregular jiylsoiiry, upon 
which time and neglect have produced the usual ravages ; a very little 
battering, I conceive, would be sufficient to bring the whole of it down, 
wliile the chief accidents would arise from the scattere^l fragments of 
rock, which the work in ipiestion, in common with the rest of the ex- 
tensive fort, is composed 

The Fort of Basseiii w^as built in the form of an irregular decagon, 
the circumference of which is about a mile and a half, and the interior 
of the fort from east to west a little above two-thirds of a mile. Mach 

t 

of its angles has a four-sided bastion named Nossa Senhora dos Hc- 
medioj^, lleis Magos, yam Thiago, Sam Gon(;alo, iMadre de Deos, Sam 
Jyao, l!llephaute, Sam Pedro, Sam Paulo, and Sam Sebastian. There 
was another bastion, wdiich is still partly standing, with an inscription 
on it, behind the citadel or circular fort about the middle of the city, 
and was named Cavalleiro. This is, unlike the others, round in shape. 

Of the two medimval gateways the one on the seaside, the* ‘Porta do 
Mar,” with its massive teak gates cased with iron bars and sj)ikcs, is 
in a state of perfect preservation. The other, on the land side — the 
“ Porta da Terra,” or “Porta do Cavi])o” as some chroniclers name it 
— is imperfect, so far as those appendages are lying on the ground, 
almost blocking up the passage. Each of these gateways had, like 
tliose of Cliaul, two gates, viz., interior and exterior. Out of these 
only the interior gate of the land gatew^ay is ornamented with two 
detached sets of double columns, fluted and capitalled, with a w'indow 
h(‘tvvccn, indicating that the space above the two gates was a floored 
one, possibly a room for the guard of the gate. 

There was an ancient i)Osteni behind the cloisters of the Franciscans, 
wdiich, from its nndcfoiidcd state jierhaps, was eyciitiially clos(‘d iij) by 
(he Imilding of the bastion yam yebastian, which hears an inscriplion. 

I 

C/.'ipl. Dickiusoif.s Ju'jfOii cn flic Fortes of the Kohlfni^ wiiUon in MSS, 
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Strange coincidence ! The only bastion, witli tlic exception of the bas- 
tion Cavalleiro, lioiioiired with an inscription, evincing the great care 
ot> tlie Viceroys in its j)rcservation, and in its strength by tilling np 
the postern which might have been a source of weakness to it, was 
that by which tAe Marathas entered tlie fort in 1739 ! Ilow fatal has 
the name of Sebastian been to tlie Portuguese ! 

The Fort of Bassein was in 1034, when \isited by Antonio Bocarro, 
e(jiii])])e(l with eighteen pieces of ordnance, and garrisoned by a certain 
number of conv^anies, whose number varieil according to the exigen- 
citjs of war.'* There were, howx*ver, 400 Europeans and 200 n^Uive 
Christians within the Fort at this time, every one of whom was 
suj)posed to have under him three slaves. And this made in case of 
emergency aiiMggregate force of 2, 400 men in a fair condition to resist 
the attacks of the native potentates, besides the handfuls of guards of 
soldiers wlueheach fidalgo had in his village for its defence.* In 1728, 
when the Factor of Bassein made a detailed report on the defences of the 
iVorth Kohkau, he drew particular attention to the insecure condition of 
the fort. Bassein had ninety pieces of artillery, ranging betw'ecu three 
and twenty-four pounders, out of which twenty-seven were of bronzCy 
and a garrison of eighty intantry and twelve artillerymcii.t > There 
were, besides, seventy mortars, seven of which were of bronze, and in- 
cluding those of all the forts of the districts subject to the jurisdiction 
of Bassein there were altogether one hundred and tw enty-seven pieces 
of artillery, of which thirty-three were of bronze, and one hundred and 
eighteen mortars, of which only seven were of ])r()nze. There were 
twenty-one armed boats in the Bassein port, each of which carried 
from sixteen to eighteen pieces of ordnance.^ 

On the capture of Bassein by die Marathas all these w'arlike stores 
wore taken possession of by them, but it does not appear ihat they 
made any effort lo improve the fortitieations. Du Perron, who visited 
the Fort only thirty years 'after its capture, w'rites; — 

“ Cette ville, autrefois sournisc aux Portugais, est maintenant eiitrc les 

mains des Marates 4pres Goa, je n’ai pas vu a cette cote de ville 

mieux situee pour Ic commerce: ellc est au commcnccinent dhme Aiise 
qui renferme plusicurs Isles, entr’autres ccllc de Salcette. La Forteressc 
a etc batie par les Portugais, et seroit susceptible d’un belle defense 

♦ Chmiista^ vol. iiL, p. 213. 

t Ihid.^ vol. i,, p. 30. 

\ Dirrinnario Fxplirafiro^ nt sffrKf, p. 10. 
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entre les mains agiierics. CVst uii exagono rcgulier. Les bastions 
sont a, oreillons, et portent neuf canon de face : ceux du milieu out les 
faces doubles. Lc Milieu de plusieurs courtines est encore defeiidu 
})ar un bastion quarre ; ct celle qui bat TAnse est protegee par un pate 
en maeonncrle construit sur le bord du bassin. ])cs diux portes, rune 
qui est au Slid est ouvertc ; les Marates out condamne celle du Sud- 
ouest. II peut y avoir maintenant, sur les bastions, (piarante' canon en 
batterie.”* • 

Captaui Dickinson in 1818, on the British takvg jjossession of 
BasSeln, found, “ besides several pieces of ordnance and"' other stores 
scattered over the interior of the fort, upwards of one hundred gun- 
carriages upon the works, some of which were in good condition, or re- 
quiring little repair.” The same writer advises the B«mbay Govern- 
ment, in spite of “the great height of the works, which must of itself 
exclude much of the sea-breeze, the exhalations from the swamp jungle 
and old walls, impregnated as they are with putrid vegetation,” to con- 
vert the fort into a big jail. He writes: — “ It may become a question 
how far in its present state the fort of Bassein is not only available, 
hut very useful, for purposes of police and the like. As a fine situation 
for a general as well as a provincial jail or place of security for prison- 
ore in the event of any internal commotion or war with a European 
State, it unquestionably has its advantages, as well also in th(‘ 
numerous old buildings which might at any time and at a small ex- 
pense be rendered habitable.” He again reports on the advisability 
of repairing the fort of Bassein, for two other reasons, viz., “ in the 
protection it would afford any boat or larger vessel, when in danger of 
being captured by an enemy, there being sufficient depth of water un- 
der cover of the guns for vessels of** 200 tons’ burthen, which con- 
siderably exceeds the general description of craft employed either in 
the carrying on or protection of the coast trade ; and as a chief re- 
ceptacle of timber from the forests^ of the interior,” &c.t 

•Scarcely had seven years elajised after the above Re])ort was 
when the ruins of Bassein liad the honour of being visited by 
/lincnt travellers. Bishop and Mrs. Ileber. But they did 
xainire the ruins very much. The Bishop writes : — “About Hfteen 
iCS from Gorabunder, on the main land(?), is the city of Bassein, once 
. celebrated colony of the Portuguese, taken from them by ihe 

^ Zetid A'Vesta^ '• 

+ llcport, 'It I sup/'ii. 
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Alnliiii'al tas, ninl lo-^l hy llicui to llu* It is of roiisiderable 

si/(‘, and suiToiiiuU'd by a ivgular iortilitMtioii ol’ rampart and bastiom^ 
but witliout a glaris, ^vln(‘ll iVum thu marshy nature of the surrounding 
country Avas, perhaps, thouglit needless. There is a small guard 
stationed in one .d’the gat(‘S under an Knglisli eonductor of ordnance, 
and tlu' place is k(*j)t locked up, bu/Js witliin perfectly uninha])ited, and 
containing* ii(?thing but a single small j)agoda in good repair and a 
melancholy displjiv of mined houses and churches. Ol‘ the latter 
there are no h'W.v^- than seven, some of eonsidc'rable size, but all of 
m(‘an areiiiteeUn’e, thougli they are striking from the lofty proportffms 
usual in Homan (^itliolic* placi'S of worship, and from the singadarit\ 
of ("hrisliaii and Mnropi'au ruins in India. 

‘‘ Th(‘ l\)rtug'ues(* (diurclu'S in this place and 8als(‘tte are all in a 
paltry style (‘uough, of ( ireeiau mixed with Cotliic. In llassein they 
ha\e tower-st('(‘jd(‘s without spires, in Salscite tlie small arched j)ejli- 
immt to hang* t he b(dl which is usual in Wales. Their roofs, Avhere they 
rmnain, are \ery steep and covered with tih‘S, and one of those in Has- 
sein, which ap])ears to have* bekniged to a** house of Jesuits, has the re- 
mains of a handsome coved ceiling of teak (‘arved and gilded. They 
are melancholy objects to look at, but the^y are nnnmmeiits, nev^rthe- 
l(‘ss, <»f dej)art(‘d g'rcatness, of a love of sphmdour far superior to the* 
afixiety for amassing momw by which otlnu’ nations ha\e b(*en clileily 
aetuati'd, and of a Z(‘al for (rod which, if not according to knowledge, 
was a zt‘al still, and a sincenv one.” 

Mrs. lieber Avrit(‘S : 1 do not think the rnins themselves re])ai(l ns 

tor the tronhh* we had taken to see them, as with the exception of a pa* 
goda, witJi th(‘ sacred bull well carved at its entrance, they were all in 
tin* style of conventual archit(‘ciure common in the early ])art of the 
sevcnicentli century ; but I Ava.s much struck, on entering the massive 
wadUguarded gate, with the scene of utter desolation which presented 
its(df ; it reinhuled me of some story of ejichantment wliich I had read 
in my childhood, and I could almost Innc ex])ectcd to see the shades of 
its original iidiahitaiits Hittiing about among the jungle, wdiich was 
grown ill melancholy luxiiriiiucc in the courts and areas of churches, 
convents, and houses.’”'* Mrs. rostans, howTver, had a more im- 
prossionable mind. She could see great architectural beauty iu the 
buildings of Jiassciii, Avlicre others saw but everything mean and paltry, 

^ A\irrafti'f‘ of a Joitruei/, ut supra, vol. ii., pp. 165 liiid 1S3. 

28 c 
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and often Icll into raptures over them. SIuMvrites in 18.‘)S: 
city of Bassein has l)ecn long forsaken ; a few tishernien and slii- 
karrios alone occupy a spot once rcjdete witli luxury and power, and still 
containing magnificent evidences of taste, in the application of great 
and national wealth. * The city contains abo.it eight churches, 

of considerable size and great ai;(‘hitcctural beauty,” But the 

truth appears to lie between the two oxtrcinc stands made by the fair 
authoresses. 

But to return to the ruins as they are now .wn. Within tiur 
enclosure are still several buildings, but all more or Icfiy iii a des()lat(' 
and dila])idated condition. Standing near the portal of the ancient 
citadel, and viewing around the })recincts of the once sjihMidid city, 
thetourist beholds, with tlu; exee[>tion of a few inseri})tit/as, the ('hristlan 
monogram I. 11. S. carved on doors of churches, and which are still 
intact, nothing but crumhllng walls everywhere ; the auti(jiia((*d moss- 
covered cross, that traditional symbol of (Christianity, which the 
Portuguese loved to raise at every corner and cross-road ; the broken 
masonry of gates, windows, and walls overgrown with sod and weeds, 
and overhung with creejiers, the omnipresent p/pr//, the undying 
prickry-pcar, and other tropical plants which thrive luxuriantly, send- 
tjng their twisted tendrils into, and striking root down among, the 
chinks and crevices of massive walls, immense pillars with beautifully 
carved capitals, porches, j)llasters, coruiees, abiitjjieiits, vaulhal 
ceilings, and the remains of some elegant facades testily ing to tin; 
opulence of olden times, now, alas I passed away tor ev(*r. (,’liureh('s, 
convents, colleges, palaces and inansions are strewn about in fragments. 
Here a column, there a pedestal, yonder a long symmetrical mass 
pierced with a row of cells, some fa! leu and smothered in grass and 
briers, some still erect, bearing their wealth of foliage, trailing wreaths, 
waving tufts, and thick shrubbery, like hanging gardens high in the 
air. Silence and gloom reign supreme where once the air resounded 
with the clash of arms, the roar of cannon, and the tramp of gorgeous 
pomp and pageants ; the traveller’s step falls heavily on the car, Avherc 
once the chant of the religious, who kept high festivals and held 
gaudy and solemn processions within this recess, rang throughout its 
now deserted naves and aisles. A busy stage of missionary activity, 
with many a site consecrated by the footsteps of the celebrated St, 
Francis Xavier, Fr. Porto, and Fr. Manuel Gomes; a place tlirt was 


irt'stcrn IndUt, I^ond. ISUt), vol, pp, 170480. 
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sij^ialized by sundry miracles, and whose walls were not seldom 
sprinkled over Avitli the sacred gore of several marly rs.* But 
tliese sites are now obliterated, their edifices roofless, tlie whole a 
sublime chaos of huge steeples and towers, or mere shapeless mounds of 
ancient ruins, ivmidst which are found the tombs of their founders, 
some desecrated, dug up and pliyidered, and others without even a 
decent sTlib — a pregnant theme for the contemplation of the philoso- 
pher and the moralist, a Alontesepueu or a Gibbon. 

Now if one h:^s the chance to stand on an elevated sj)ot about the 
middle of the* Vort and survey the whole area around, he will bes?i‘uck 
^ith the peculiar marking off of it into two distinct sc'ctions, that 
towards the sea being covered with the ruins of numerous buildings, 
wliile Ihe one fronling the land is found entirely unoccn|)ie(I. What 
could he Ihe reason of this strange aiTangcmient ! 'fhree reasons have 
been brought forward : — one being that in the case of a si(‘ge the 
unoeenpied ar(‘a would he the fpiarter where ihe shot of the enemy 
would naturally fall thicker than on the other ; the second, that in the 
event of the siege being prolonged, and tl^e garrison starved for want of 
provisions, this s])aee ol‘ ground would be utilized by ejisily converting it 
into a rice field, whicli whether in the rainy season or not, owing to the 
am])le supply of water in its neighbourhood for iia igation pur]>()ses-> 
would in less than six months yield rice enougii for the support of the 
garrison. The third is that advanced by Gomelli Careri, >vho says that 
in conse(pienee of a ])lagiie which towards the cud of the seventeenth 
century is said to have devastated the island and tlie adjiicent country, 
tliis sj)ace, which is about one-third of the city, became unpeopled, 
and the dwellings disappeared. 

The exploration of the ruins must then begin on the s(‘a side. And 
here tlie first tiling the tourist will observe is an inscription on the 
wooden gate, in small characters partly covered by an iron bar. It 
rims thus : — ’ • 

1)0 20 DE NOV— I)E 1720. 

Part of this inscription being hidden under iron havs and spikes, its 
full wording would perhaps in an English guise amount to 

“ T/iis gale was made on the 20/A Nocemher 1/20.” 

And it is no wonder that, massive teakwood as it is made of, the 

*^5esi(les tlio martyrs ol Agasi, Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits were 
ofton miirdereil l)y Mehomedans within and outside the fort ot Bassein. tSee 
OfienU Coaquistado, 
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gate lias widistood all ravages of time and ncglcet of man lor rn^re 
than a century and a half, and is even at jiresciit as strong, perhaps, as 
when first made. 

Then crossing the gate and wending one's way along I lie main 
street — the lines of which, like those of several olhers hi the samelbrt, 
can be easily traced— one secs llrsttothe Ictt a tenijile of mean arehilee- 
ture, dedicated to Ilannnian. This ajipcars to lie a sarcastic intima- 
tion to the unwitting stranger, left as a memento ot'their rule hy the 
myrmidons of Baji Kao ad ftduram rei uicmo riant, in the ti'eth of 
the Christian churches and saints at Ihissein, th(‘ nvonlvcy-god lias 
kept his ascendancy over all the ruins there. Ihit the llimln temples 
in the Fort of Eassein will he treat(‘d of further on. 

Within a few yards from the sea gate and to th(‘ left of t he strei‘t 
Icading from it are the remains of the “Alatriz,” or (-athedral, of 
St. Joseph (see Plate In), over the door of which is engra\e(l the 
following inscription in stone : — 

NO ANNO T)E KiOl, SKNIH) AHCFdUSPt) PUTMAZ () J LLmo. 
Sii. DOAI FRE[ ALF^XO 1)K AFFNEZES, E VKIAUH) () 
Pk. PEDRO (I VLYAO PEREIRA, SE REFOILMOU ESTA 
lAIATRIZ. 

^ Translation, 

“ In the year KiOl, being Archbishop Primate the most illustrious 
Sr. Dom Frci Alclxo dc Mcnezes, and Vicar the Rev. Pedro Oalvao 
Pereira, this Alatriz Avas rebuilt,"'^ 

Tliis is a large building constructed after the same general arehilee- 
tural type which obtains elsewhere, viz. lofty belfries, Aaulted sanctua- 
ries, lancet window\s, and arched doorways, Avith one towered fron- 
tispiece and a rectangular cam])anile besides. It is roolless, but t^ie front 
and the side walls arc in a fair state of preservation. A Avinding llight 
of stone steps leads to the top of the steeple. An attempt Avas made to 
explore it and obtain a view of the surrounding edifices from above, hut 
scarcely was the ascent begun Avhen tAvo steps crumbled into dust. To 
perseATre would have been not heroism, but folly. It is an inglorious 
death to die buriedbeiieath the of a fallen edifice, a Westminster 
Abbey or a Pantheon though it be. The visitor should therefore be 
cautioned against going into these steeple-holes. Another Avord of 
warning, necessary to strangers, is not to be' too eager to handle 

* The above inscription, liko several others, has been copied in a moro lo.ribb^ 
form. abbreAuations written in full, and clauses punctunic<l without ;niy regard 
to the division of lines on the stones, all fo^* the sake of bettor Lducidatiuii. 
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yi!i|[Tipfioiial stones. The \vrit(*r liad, whilst tnrninp; over a slab ainonu; 
the ruins ol’ Chaiil, a narrow' esea])e from lieinj; bitten hva small snake ; 
blit, whether hii*; or small, tliey are, afterall, snakes, llesidcs, every one 
is not, like some [lersons, what the Frenel) would eall ui coiffe. Thus 
it is evident tha.t even the ehary Avork of an antiquarian lias its perils. 

In the ehaneel to the right of the main altar, Avhieli faces the east — in 
reference* to the cardinal ])oints the clinrehes and chapels of llasseiii 
seem to he cpiite mdin’erent — tliiTC is an oblong black tombstone witli 
the following Lr^tin epitaph: — 

ri:Tiat.(iAL 


VANI. TVM 
IMALM. HOC QUi 
II EX IT.. FT AU 
xri\ HOC Til A 
NSLATA. JACK 
NT. FAME LI IX 
1)0> OSSA. SEE 
UL(AIllO. 

OlHIT CO.E 
I!) .AIAKTII 
ANNO Hi IS. 

'^^riiis is the same man who wa 


Traih'iJdHon . 

“To this grave are transferred 
the bones of IVdr ) Calvab, servant 
of tl)e Lord, wlio managed and 
I'ldarged this ttMnj)le. Diei at 
Coa on the lilth March of the 
Aca^ ItilS.’^ 


s the Vicar of the “Matri/f’ at its 


rebnihling in lOOl. 

Woidd it not have been more fortnnale for tlie morlal remains of poor 
Cahao to rest Avhere tliey Avere iirst interred, tlian tola* translatial to Uas- 
sein '! Hilt then (liev eonhl tbresee the luinn* just as nim*h as avi? can. 

It appi'ars from some old documents that this (\alliedral Avas built, 
in or about the year 1 o Hi, duiiiig the Governorship of Dorn Joar> do 
Castro. In a long letter Avrltten by Dorn Joab III., on the conver- 
sion of the natives of*lndia, to the Governor, Avho Avas in tlie next 
year raised to tlie dignity of Viceroy, datial Marcli the King 

among otlu'r tilings ord(‘rs the Cathedral Churcli to lie finished and 
endowed.^^^ Siniad Eotelho, in his rcjiort on the Portuguese possessions 

' 'I'lui ])av;igia]>]i ut tluj l»:ttin' from tU(^ King .1 )i)m ,)o:iu 1 1 1 . to tho \ iceroy 
Doiu ,li)ao<h! t;a.->tro relating to the Imililing of the t'luircli (>t St. Joseph at 
Jlasseiii runs thus : “In the eity ol llasseiii you .shall hiiikl a eliiireh and 
<ledicat(i it to JSt. Jo.seph, and provide lor lie* .suh.si.steneo ol the vicar and 
Ids as.sistanls ; to aeeoinplish Avliieh you may cinidoy sonietlung out ol our revo 
jincs, and the a,()l)0 pardaos formerly ernp]oy(Hl in tin* niainlrnanee. ot tlie 
JMafioiucdan mosques and their service shall for the. I’uliiieho alhdited for the. 
puhsistence of the ]n'iesis, and such other persons us give a helping hand towurd.s 
the conversion of the rnGdcls. ’ 



21(5 HISTORY AND ANTK^UITIDS OV BASSEIN. 

ill India, drawn up between the years 1546 and 155 1 — that of Basseiii 
was written some time before 1 550 — gives a list of the disbursements 
relating to the Catliedral, thus ; — 

Forty- eight canadas (a Portuguese 
measure of liquids) of wine a 

year 

Twenty-four maunds of oil for 

lamjis 

Thirty-four maunds of wax 

Flour for wafers, iirewood, and 

laundry 

Eight surplie(‘S, viz. for the viear, 
four henoficiados or canons, one 
treasurer, and two choir- boys ... 

In Ifidl Antonio Hoearro writes : — 

Tlie salary of the viear of tlie 
“ Se ^latriz,” including tlu; 
vestry ex])(‘nses, and the salaries 
of two choir-boys, one treasurer, 
four bone/ichulos, four singers, 
and one player on musical 

instruments, amounts to GGb pardaos, and one larim 

15ilm-leaves, llowers, &e., for oriia- a year, 
mentation, and a kind of cloth 
called caunjuim for the altar ... (id pardaos. 

'Jhvelve maunds of wax in candles 
to the confraternity of St S(*bas- 

tlan, as])atron of the <‘ity DO pardaos. 

(hmielll (hireri refers to this church brletiy thus: — “Friday the 
1 Ith (February 1005) I heard mass in the parish churcli of Our Jjady 
da Nc, wlvrc there are several altars and two chapels.”'^' 

Another tomhstone, half-buried underground, has the name of 
Antonio de Almeida dc Sampaio c Su It is about the western extre- 

mity of the nave. 

Further on, at the end of the street to the left of the sea gate, 
are the ruins of the doorway of the castle, a circular citadel above allud- 
ed to, the entrance to which faces the sea. (See Plate 16.) This portal 
luid until lately two sets of detached columns, two on each side, which 

* Cliurcliiirs Voijnfjvit^ p, 19J. 


Two tangas per Canada. 

One parciao a maund. 

15 tangas. 

12 pardaos. 

12 tangas each. 
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were removed, it is said, for the adorning of a rural church in the island, 
notwithstanding the mode they were sej)ara((‘d being (juite inartistic, 
'file capitals, wliieli are of Corinthian design, with the torus and plinth, 
are left behind, and only the fluted shafts carried away. The frieze is 
sculptured, thc‘^senlptural embellishments consisting of a Maltese cross, 
a coat of arms — ])robably of the Captain during whose time the 
])ortal was built— a sphere, and the date KlOti, all in bas-relief. 0)i 
eacli side of the f.ieze is now a vacant space, once occupied by inscrip- 
tional stones, which are lying about in utter neglect among the ruins, 
hut with tlu‘ cliaracters entirely worn out. Ai)()ve the frieze is a piche 
flankejl by a pair of columns of the same order, ])roportionately di- 
minutive in size, supporting a scpiare slab on the top, on which are 
carved in alto-relievo the well-known letters 1. JI. S. The niche is said 
to liave formerly contained a statue of the fUessed \'irgin, which, like 
several other images in the fbrf, may have been taken care of by 
some viear of one of the churches outside it. 

Beliind the portal tine wliolc space of ground is strewn with tlic 
ruins of the castle. To its left, and oj)])osite the ancient street which 
runs parallel to the newly made road that leads to the bandar, arc the 
ruins of a bastion witli the following inscription : — 
no PRIMEIUO (IVPiTAM QUE EDIPICOU ESTA EOUTALEZA 
FOI CAllCIA 1)E SA POR MANDADO 1)0 GOVERNADOll 
NUXO DA CUNIIA ERA DE i:)3t]. 

Translafioth 

''The first Captain who built this fortress was (hirciade Sa, by com- 
mand of the Covernor, Nuuo da Cunha, in the year lodti.” 

This Is the oldest inscription in Rassein, still standing, witli a])art of 
the wall in wliich it is let in. Tlic way to it is cliokcd np by ruins of 
the surrounding edifices^ and by thick shrubbery with its dry fo*,iagc 
about two feet dce|), the nests })robably of snakes and other venomous 
reptiles. Eocarro refers lb this bastjijii tliiis ; — “ This city of Dasseia 
lias in the inside, attached to the cJiurch of ‘ the Misericordia,’ a house 
where the captain resides. It is surrounded by an old brick wall, and 
seems to have been the place of residence of tlic Moors, to whom it 
belonged. It has a round bastion which faces the pillory yard. This 
(the bastion) is a small thing, and being of little importance has been 
left unoccupied, and is now falling into ruin.”^' 

Chro}usfa^ vol. iii., p. 243. I am indebted for the discovery ul the inscription 
on this bastion mul for two others to Air. J. II. Jiittlcwood, a courteous old 
resident of Ra.sscin, 
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The area in front of tlie portal was a inarket-])la(*e, wliieli was ilaily 
thronged witli people, being the l)usiest llioroiightare in the city, (iienu'lli 
Careri writes : — ‘‘ Tlie streets arc wide and straight, and the great scpiare 
or market has good huildings about it.”"^ The area beliind is covere<l 
with tlie ruins of the palaces of the General of the North and the 
Captain of liassein ; tliey consist hut of monads of ruldiisli, e\eej)t a 
wall or tw^o with doors and windows, which are a (uiriosity at the 
present time, as belonging to the Portngnese medueval* civic architecture, 
wliieh is now fast disappearing. Pryer, who saw the ahovi‘ hiiildings 
wheii' still in a fair state of preservation in IfiZo, or twenjy years helore 
Careri, describes tlicin thus: —“ The fort in the middle of the city is 
circular ; to\yards the market aj>])ears a state house ])iatz(‘d, w here I lit' 
Governor eonvoeates the //^A/Aya-v every morning upon consultation, in 
which they all stjiiid, a eliair notheing permitted the (governor, tlioiigli 
gouty : tow'ards evening they meet tluav to gauH‘.”i* 

The captain of the fort and city of Ihissein was the heatl of tin* 
settlement. lie had a large cstahlishinent, not unlike that of (diaul, 
under him, paid hy the royal U-easury. 

Tlie following was the list of disliursenionts made by the royal treasury 
in defrayal of expenses entailed by the Captain of Bassein : — 


Captain of the Fort 

ti0(),0()() reis a year 

One nnik, lifteen peons, besides 


two servants, their j)ay amount- 


ing to the total of 

I 1,10!) 

Four toreh-bearers 

11,100 

Four Canadas of oil for do 

•i:i,‘joo 

'riiree w^ater and one umbrella 


carriers 

11,100 


This,:^as all in about loot) ; hut in 1031 the'Ca|)lain of Bassein had 
under hint' eighteen peons, one nadv, four ioivli-bearers, two wider and 
one umbrella carrier, one doorkeejier, one sohre-rolda or chief of the 
night- watch department, and one Oriental translator, their ])ay 
auioimting to 3, 120 pardaos a year. 

Having given in the preceding Notes on the IH.^fonj and Anli* 
qnities of C haul the names of all the Captains that are found in ihe 


Opna clij ]). 100 . 

t A 'SetP J^cQnniy &c., p. 71. 
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chroniclc^I ajipfiiid, in a foot-note below, those of the Captains of 
fiassehi itijbliroiiolof^ical order. 

A little oohiiid tlijg portal of tlic rircidar citadel, and about tbc end 
of the street that leads front the sea-p:at(; aloii'^ the wall (o the pillory- 
yard, are the ridiis of a magnificent hnihlinii;, tlie uses of which have 
not yet been nscertaincd with precision. (See Plato ‘Jl.) While some 
assert t*hat it was tlie house of tlie Captain, and others th.e Court of 
Justice, most pei^ple think it to have been tlu' CJinreh and (h)n\ent of 
the Augustiniai^s. Us front, to which a stylobate of tivcdeep steps, now 
partly covei^d with earth, forms an ascent, consists of an elegant portieoi 
su|)j)orted by four pillars, ilividing (he entrance into three arclies, 
leading into the vestibule. The background of the portieo bears the 
l^ortngnese r»yal arms, and tlie remains of some othin* emblematic 
devices, now utterly uudistlngnisbable. Tlu‘ entablature and tlie jiedi- 
>nent used to hear until lately two iuseriptions ; bothoflln'm liave 
now been rernovc’d. The liu\er one v.as ear\ed on tlio architrave, the 
whole of which liaviiig falbni to the ground, llu' visitors often mistook 
it lor an inscribed pillar. The np[>er inscription was placed in tin* 
tympanum, above (lie raking cornice which v.as raised anotb(*r piece, 
ol superstructure with a circular window^ crowning the frontispiece, 
which has now entirely disa])peaivd. ’The whole of it made a graeefn! 
facade in (he style of the mediijeval ccelosiastical architecture of Southern 
Euro[)c. ^ 

Of the two inscriptions given helow' — a copy of wlueh, along with 
the ])h()togra])h of the building, was takc'ii while tlu'V wine still 
together — the first was on the arehlli\-ne, and tlie seeuml on the 
tym[)auiim. 


^ (h'lrcia (!<■ Sd. 

S hai Vaz iVn ir.p 
^ k Antoiiiu (la Silvcira. 

MaTHK.:! (U* iMacclo. 

1538 ^ (Ic 'J’avf'i-a. 

I (lavcia (h’ 

1541 15oin Frmu'isco ib; l\Icn('zrH. 
1045 Doiii Jai'oiiiiiio ilu 
(« Bdi'aVido), 

15‘18 Joi'g(^ (Jahral. 
lO'tl) Fraiieiseo llaiToto. 

1054 Fran(ds(a) do Sa. 

Then follow's a long gap, wdiich can- 
not bo easily lill«'(l uj). 

1 1 N uno Va.^ d < . ( lastollo Hraiico. 
If) 20-23 Ciaspar 15 reira. 

1630 Gaspar do Mollo do Miranda. 

29 (; 


1(53.5 Iiui I )ia.s da ( 'un])a. 
lOSU AikIk^ S'alt'iiia. • 

jCi.'^O Ah'ai'o d’Abnci'Ia. 

1 ( 5.53 Ataiiiic] ('ortc Ib al S;i im |> aio. 
l(I(il-(ll dean dt‘ Sii jiu ii a •( Ir l’’aiia. 
If)l 57 Uuia Antonio dr Sonlo Alaioj-, 
!()/() jManiit'l 'I'cixt'ira J-'ranco. 

1071 d* loiiiiiio J\Ianii('l Alltm|U( r(pn\ 

1072 1 l(■lll■i(^llf• (la Sihadi* l'5;a. 

1(575 Andu^ I’cri'iia d(<s Ib is. 

1 ( 577-78 la'i'iiando Antonio .Sniito !\raioi, 
1003 j\IaTi(»i'l Tavai<'s da Gania. 
1712-17 Doiii ATilonio \ ax o do MeJle. 
1728 Francisco rcii ira 1 ‘into. 

liarbosa IJai los. 
i doao Xavier INacira. Finto, 

1730 Fdijtauu du .Soiiza IVieiia. 
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Both inscriptions are commemorative of St. Francis Xav liaving 
been chosen ])atron of Bassein in the year One rni i thus: — 

GOVKRXANDO O ESTADO DA IXDIA .) VICE-JlEI DOM 
MIGUEL DE NOllONlIA, OONDE DE LIN HAULS, SE 
FEZ ESTE PORTAL, EM () (iUAL SE POZ POPt PA- 
DROEIRO D’ESTA CIDADE A SAM FRANCISCO XA- 
VIER. A DES DE MAIO \(]:n. 

Trmtslatioii. 

“ Governing tlio State of InJia the Vicen)y Dom Miguel dc Noronlia, 
('ount of Linhares, this portal w«as built, on wliieh was ]>laec(l Si. 
Francis Xavier as patron of this city. On tlie lOih May 

The other is as follows : — 

SENDO CAPITAO D'ESTA CIDADE CASPAR DE m]\.. 
LODE MIRANDA, E YEREADORES Ct )NCALO COELIIO 
DA SILVA, PERO FERREIRA, E JOAO ROTO MACHADO 
COM OS MAIS OFFICIAES SE ]U)Z N’ESTE (PORTA Ef) 
A SAM XAVIER, (}UE TOMARAO POR SETT PAITIONO. 
NO ANNO DE Ki.H. 

Tt^onslalfon. 

“ Being Captain of this city Caspar de Mello de Miranda, and Aider- 
men Gonealo (%)ellio da Silva, Pero Ferreira, and Joa-; Jlofo ^laeliado, 
with other otlieers, (this inscription) oT St. Xavi(‘r having been taken 
as its patron was placed on this (portal ?) in the year 

'Ihe first iiiseri])tion was evidently eomniaiuled t() bi‘ plaecd by the 
N'ieeroy, and the second by the Captain and ineinberKS of the Senate, as 
it was called, or Munieij)ality of Hassein. 

The translations are literal, the oidy freedom taken ])eing the addi- 
tion of a word here and there in parentheses where the sense was 
anihignous. 

Next to the ruins of the Captain’s Palace are those of the Factory. 
Close to the latter was a building of extraordinary size, called “ Ainbar,” 
when' rice ht'longing to the Factory was stored. The ruins of this 
building are now barely traceable. 

^ "\'et only al)out a lnin<ln;<l yoars lu;lor<',:i(Tordiiijv to tlie icsiinioii)" of Anto- 
nio Ro(';nn», tlic patron saint of Hassein at llic tinicj ol its foundati«ni was St. 
Seljastiini. 'J’Im'v apjie*ar, however, to Ji.avo d< posed him, ;ind iviisod Nt. Frdneis 
X;» vi«!r to liis place. Tlicru is as luiieh of liumau nature in dealing with saints as 
witli pnm I . . 
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lie FVtor of ]5asscin wiis the second d ^niinry anionc; the high 
officials oAtliccity, with the pay of 200,000 reis a year. He had 
under hinra staff co.\sistiiig of the following : — 


Two clerks, each of whom had 00,000 reis a year. 

/J\vo torch-hearers, whose ])ay wath the 
price of two mannds i»f oil amount- 
ed to ^ 2SS0() 

Twenty peons, each of wliom was paid ... langas a year. 

Nex^ to 'the Factor came the (Jtfridor 
or judge, wliose salary, like that of 
the Oui'idor of Thana, was 100,000 reis a year. 


He had under him five ])eons willi the 
same jiay as those of the Factor. 

TluMi followed tlu‘ “ Meirinho,” a police^ 
officer, whose Inisiness was to ap- 
])rehend criminals, his salary h(‘ing 


also 100,000 

\\v had for his service ten pi‘ons paid as 
;d)ov(‘. Otlier officials were as folk/vs : — 

One “Alcaide do INljir,’’ or .a*a bailiff, 

with the salary of 12,000 

(T\» the al)m'e sum Jorge Cabral adiled 
one difcat a month). 

d’he “ Almoxarife dos Alma/.ens” ,‘10,000 

11 is clerk 12,000 

King’s solicitor 20,000 

“ Froveilor de definicU)S,” or admi- 
nistrator of intestates IHOOO 

His clerk had tU^^saine pay. 

, The chief of the night of th(‘ 

Fort 2o,200 

T^he master-builder IS, 000 


Hassein was once a pfaci' remarkable for shipbuilding. Also Thana, 
was famous for its docks, as in when six small vessels were built 

and fitted out there. In 1(100 two pinnacis were liuilt tor the Surat 
Factory at Hassein, which with (wo (dhei's built at Damaun torincd the 
nuideus of wdiat afterwards develojjed into tin' l)ond)ay Mariiu*/*^ 

* I'J. L ["fiiji vol. i.. 1*. 'j'-l t. 
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The constable of the Fort liml 3S,920 reia n year. 

The latter Inid under him twelve honi- ^ 

bardiera, oaeb of wlioin was j)aid / tan«;?is a rnontij. 

The arclutect and civil ciii^inecr d 7/200 reis a year. 

The gatekeeper of tlie Fort 3,700 „ 

The jailor 10,000 „ 

Tlie T(HKi(]ar-mvr\s pay w^as ‘200,000 „ » 


This Tanadar bad besid(‘s, like tliose of A<^asl, Thai. a, Karanja, and 
Hanilora, a lionse, (jraf/ts^ belonii;;inii; to tlie kini;. Tin* lioi'S(‘ of lh(‘ 'rana 
day of Uassein was situati'd at wind was called “ Ibieaiin deeiina/’ oi 
Upper Uassein ; wliilethal of the Timadar of Agasi \Yas a large inosvpic. 
The l\‘inadar-nidr had under him tw(‘nty 


peons, ten from (<o:i and tt‘u from 

Uassein, each of ahf)m was paid .. ij tangas a month 

f\mr nmskeleers, each (d’ whom liad 7 ,, ,, 

One NTiik ‘2 pardaos a numlh, 

One Nafar 7 ;inf(‘ns ,, 

Om* <*l(M’k 30,000 reis a year 

'rh(‘ lalU‘r liad under him w)ii(* Naik and 
four Nafars, whosi‘ aggn'gate pay 

amounled ti) 12,072 ,, 

OiK' Oriental Translator 11,100 ,, 

One Uarahn 10,S '0 ,, 

Oiu* 3Viio('yro (lanoeiro /), a cooper I(>,NOO ,, 

Faeh boatswain (<*omitre) of the ferry- 
boats ill tlie Uassein ri\er bad 200 reis a mouth. 


There was also oeeasionally a. high oOieial placed at Uassein to 
sujierintend liio work of others, named “ Vedor,” literally overseer. 
His m me is not, given in any of the three lists from which the almve 
information isilrawii, but lu; is referrial to by ebronielers and travellers. 

To crown tJio oOieialdom of liass('in was “the Oeneral ol tin* 
North” than whom, excepting the Viceroy and the liigii dignitaries 
of the (dnnadi, tberij wnis no greater oflieer in .the whole ol the J^)^tn 
guese seltliMiients — who aUvays resided at Uassein. 

(Jemelli (Jareri says : — “The government is in a Captain, as they 
eall him, or ( Jovernor, and tbe administration of jiistiee in a Veda?' and 
ibe .Drsrmhaygadory wlio is a gown-mau (probably a doctor of laws), 

^ ^Subsidios^ vt ftHprn^ pt. ii., ^nd 21G; (J/iyu/usiUj vol. iii., pp 2 !3-24G i 

Listituti/ Etj.vca da (Jahui, vl, i., p. 
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and judge \of appeals from all the vedars of the northern coast, along 
Vhich in iVxny city there are factors and treasurers I’or the revenue of 
the crown W ]*ortm7il. The P(>rtuc:uese General resides at Jiazaivi, 
with sovenM’gn authority over the Ca|)tain of that and all the other 
northern places, whence he is called (ieneral of the Nortli/’ 

Our traveller, a doctor of laws himself, was asked by the ])rior. Father 
tVlIclanus, to remain as advocate at Basseiii for the various ridigious 
houses there, wi.Si a liberal annuity, because tlui native j)Ieaders in the 
courts were eyrernely ignorant. lint be says, “ Having no inclina- 
tion to live in those hot countries, I answered, that altlu)ngh bad 
olfeiedmc 1()(),()00 ])iec(‘S of eight |)ort ion, 1 should never be imluced 
to (juit Europe for ever.”'^' Careri did well. 

There ])eiiij!!; no mandoi'im or custom-house built at Basseiii belong- 
ing to the king, a ju'ivate house was rented tor that purpose, Jiaying 
cS 1 ]>ardaos a year. 

Little can be gleaned from chroniclers as to the social condition of 
the citizens of Bassein. Some of the travellers, however, reho* to their 
customs and manners, the w'ay tlie graml ceremfinies of the Glnircb were 
conducted, the etiijuette observed atsiy^ial gatherings, and the alllnenee 
and wealth that surrounded their dwellings, whieh throws a great deal 
of liglit on a sidiject that can never l>e elucidated hy dry historical 
doeuments ; although in some eases, perhaps, mueh subsidiary assist- 
ance can ho deri Al even from them. 

Among tiie travellers, Fryer and Gionelli Gareri ajipear to have tiiovcmI 
among the higher circle of society at Hassein, and the little glimpses 
wi‘ obtain from their writings are ciadainly worth recording. Fryer, 
after stating tliat tlie Gaj)tain of Hasseiii and those of otlu r settlements 
held their ajipointmcnts for three years, wliieh were eutailetl on certain 
families of the eompievors, adds, “E^eryone in his course liavAig his 
tiirn^ to rule in some place or other for three years, and upon thesi' 
they can borrow or take up money as certain as upon tbeif liercditary 
estates, the next incumbent being security for tlu' payment : pursuant 
to ibis, a new (lovenior ^mining to Choidy bis JJononr tlie President sent 
to congratulate him ; and the old Admiral of the Norfh coming to 
Barein, another was sent on tlie same message.” 

In regard to tlie villa residences of the citizens of Bassein in its 
subiirbs and tlie adjacent country, I have alri'ady (pioled from tlie 

^ Ckurchiirs ]» Uil. 
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above traveller a passage testifying to the opulence and gooipaste witli 
^vllicll the Portuguese fidalgos of old lavislicd the surp|!is of theii* 
treasury on the enihcllishment of their houses. / ' 

Now turning to another phase of the social life of the Basseiiicse we 
find Gemelli Carcri writing, Thursday tlie lOtli (February l()9o), un- 
derstanding there was a wedding of people of (piality at the Church of 
our Lady de fa Vida, I went to see tlie ceremony. I observed tlie 
bridegroom did not give his bride the right hand, anfi thinking it an 
extravagant custom, as being only used by crowned heatj's, asked tlu^ 
reasons of it of some Portuguese, who told me the same \?as jwaclised 
in Portugal, and this that tlie gentleman might have his right hand at 
liberty, to put to his sword in defence of the lady. The bride was richly 
clad, after the French fashion ; but some trumjiets went allmg, sounding 
such a doleful tone, as little differed from that they use in conducting 
criminals to execution. 1 returned to the monastery in the A mi ora 
(|)a]an([um) ; and here it is to be observed, that the maniKM* of sjduting 
those they meet, when they arc carried in this sort of conveyanee, in Italy 
would be taken for an affront and laughed at ; for in token of rcs[K'ct 
they shut the little door of the ^ L/f/om upon them. This in Napl(‘S 
would certainly produce a duel, and in India is done out of respect even 
to the Viceroy himself.’^ 

Again'he writes : — “ Sunday the oOth, Jlass was sung at the Aiigiis- 
tinianswith music, which being in India was uot'^.lisagreeablc, and 
much gentry was there. The heat was greater than in DanNum... 

The jicople of 

fashion at that time wear silk and very thin muslins, having long 
breeches down to their heels, so that they need no stockings. Instead 
of shoes they wear sandals like the friars.” The Portuguese of 
those* days appear to have understood hygicjie better than ilo 
nowadays. ^ ^ 

The “ pi'bple of ([uality” or Fidalgos here referred to were once 
numerous in the city of Jhissein, as will be seen from a })erusal of 
that excellent conijiilation J Nohiliarchk Ctoihia, published by the late 
j\lr. F. N. Xavier at New-Goa, 18G2 ; but what is of interest to those 
Avho study the natural liistory of man living in different climes and 
countries, as in divers social media, is the fact' that within three 
centuries out of a hundred families, to speak in round numbers, whose 


* pp. 
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iiames areVccordcil there, seventy-five at least have now become extinct 
Wl’ the rciViiiiing twenty-five, twenty have no lineal dcscenchuts, the 
collateral oiTes heiiio* an effete, degenerate race, morally and physically 
incapahle of any exertion, dwelling in the meaner parts of the new 
city of Goa, and, although excessively ])roud of tlieir ])edigree and of 
their rights of coiupierors, forming bnt the dregs of the Goanese 
society,, whom the lowest pariali among the natives of the connlry 
des})ises and lang^is at. It is in reference to this class of the Portngnese 
that the native^ of Goa have given currency to the following })rovcrh in 
Kohkam V Never say a snake is small, nor the Portngnese is j*onrs.” 
Whether the snake he small or the Portngnese friendly, they are both, 
notwithstanding, ])oisonous — utterly untrustworthy. 

The reniairting five per cent, are still ])rosperons, principally from 
their having reverted to the main trunk at home, in Portugal, where, in 
spite of their unnnnihered reverses, and vices cngemlered by luxury 
and wealth drawn and accumulated from their former eoiuiuests, many 
a genuine man will yet he found. 

There were no hotels at Bassein, hut strangers who hap])cned to 
\isit the city were most hosy>ilahly^ treated by the monks, .fhiis 
I'ietro della Valle was a guest of ^\\)v Jesuits, and Gc'ii.elli ('arc'ri 
of the Angustinians. The latter traveller writes: — “There being 
no houses of ent(‘rtainnient in the city, we were reeeiviMl by Father 
/V//V/V/aa.N' of the Nuiti\i(y (Feliciano da Natividado !)^ horn at Alaeao, 
ill the kingdom of China, and prior of fhii monastery ot the Au- 
gnstinians, who treated us all very courteously and like a true Por- 
tuguese.” 

Bnt to return to the ruins.^ Next to those ol the (General of the 
North’s palace, and separated from them by a large oblong area 
which was the garden^ of the palace, are the ruins ol the “ Mis^nieoi- 
dia” and of the Hospital attacheiUp it. (See Plate ‘JO.) This is a 
massive pile of considerable length, facing the nail on the livei -side. 
•It has a large and beautiful cloisterial arcadi^ adjoining it, built in 
the form of a sipiare, entlosing a s])aeious courtyard com])letcly shnf. 
in from the sight of the outer world. The (Tiurch of the “ Alise- 
ricordia” is, though not large, a handsome building. The frontisjuece 
is constructed of finely hewn stone and delicately wrought pillars. 
Above the doorway is an escutcheon sculpturi'd in stone, bearing a 
beautiful Maltese cross in the centre — most ol the members of the 
“ Miscricordia’’ were in former days Knights ol Malta— and on cilhei 
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side is the figure of a dragon holding in its teeth a roll, or v hat would 
ap[)ear to others a jleur-de-Us, * 

Within the body of the church are two tombstones, one large and 
the other small. The larger one hears the following epitaph : — 

SEPULTTJUA DK Vo. CAIUiAL 
UE lYAVAlS E DE kSEU Vo. P. 

IIIEUONIMO Po. CABUAL 
E SEUS IIEKDKIROS. 

Trandafton. 

“The (Irave of Po. Cabral dc Navais, and of his son P. llieionnno 
1*0. Cabral, and liis heirs.” 

The other runs thus : — 

Sv 

L. If. 

This is a puzzle. Appaivntly a lady is hnih'd lierc'. 

In reference to this ebureh Conelli Careri writes: — “Sunday tlu* Otb 
I beard mass in tlu^ (HiuitIi of the MUericorditty which is the parish 
of the city.” V 

Tlie “ Misericordla” of llassem, like that of Chanl, w'as a very old 
institutioii.* Tlie Hospital adjacemt to it had from the royal treasury 
hO 1,000 reis a year, or MO pardaos a month. The “ MiscricorJia” 
had, besides, 79,200 rcis for the ])urcha.se of rice for the poor. 

Ill a corner opposite the entrance of the cliurch is a mound of stones 
and mortar, which seems to have onco formed tlio pedestal of a cross, 
the latter having been removed. On one side of this pedestal is the 
Hindu temple dedicated to Alahadeva (see Plate 19). 

Ituiiiiing parallel to this is what appears to be tlie Church of 
N. S. da Vida. This is one of tlie oldest churches in Bassein. It was 
built close to the citadel. In fact*, within a corn[)ass so narrow as the 
area between the citadel and the land gateway are found all the ecclesias- 
tical edifices of Bassein. This is explained b^y the fact of there being 
various religious communities, about six in number, who, not finding 
room sufiicient in the Fort, were obliged to build tlieir clinrclies and 
convents close to each other; and this not on a niggardly scale, for each 
of these buildings aj)pears to he of dimensions large enough to accom- 
modate all who resided within the Fort. 


* iScc anlCj p. 01. 
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Till ilio iiavo ot‘ tills rhiirrh was soiiu* liiiu' ni^o rslaMislicd a sn^ar 
•’(‘finery, Avliieli impartiMl some life to the deserted city ; hut, not having: 
in any way^jiroved I’ijnuuierativo to the eiiteiMnisiui;’ s])e(‘u!ator, it was 
■■(‘(.‘(‘iitly (dosed. 

The spaee interveuinu; hetvv'een tin; “ ?di-*'ri( ordii ” audit lu*“ leA’eja 
d(; N. S. da Vida’’ is dug uji into a#tank in (‘e'inv‘etion wit!; 1 lie in.u'ii'.ii(‘iy 
in tlie latter chnreli, just as anotliei* place (dn>(‘ to the .-ea has heen 
encircled hy a wall with a lligdit orst(‘j)S leading to (he to]', m’Ih'O’ sea- 
water iistj^d to ii(‘ st or('d for the saim‘ [nirjiose. Whili' digging^ what 
\\oidd aiijKaiTto he tin' garden of the (uau'red id' tlie Xoi'tli’s p;ilace, 
they foiiud tlu're heaps of hunrin lion.' s. Vf(‘U‘ tlu'V' Iniric'd tluna' 
during tlie ]U‘stilence that r:ig:cd in Ihis^ein t.iwards tlietnidol’lhe 
se\entivnih century, (>r during the siege hy the AJarethas ? In the 
rhureli of X. S. da Vida iiseli‘, uhi! ‘ Icinidettieiis v:i::r lieiog laid foi 
Ihe factory within its nav(‘, a grau‘ e;uu(‘ accidn'nlaHv to he o[)i‘ik‘iI, 
where th(‘y iound tlu' lionco of a man and horse ti''':et iier, with iT rusty 
rajiior amidst th.eiiu This is (piite iu k(‘(‘])iug with tin* olden praefiet' 
of hurying a general along with his (diarger. Has this eustoin in the 
\Vest any analogy with tint of in the flnsl ? 

({(unelli Careri, besides the remarl^ already (pnotul anent a mar- 
riage eer(‘niony wlrieli Ik* witne.>sed therj on tiie lOlh IVdirnary l()I)o, 
writes: — “ 'rnesdaf, (he 8ih, 1 heard ma:.o in llu* p:irish of t )nr J^ady 
ht Jldify wlu'i’e then* are three very good altars well adorned.” 

Further on, to tin* right of tlie (Jlinreh of N. S. da A Ida, is anolh(.*r 
chureli, which was eonvertc'd into a waisdionst* in eoiuK'etion wdth 
the sugar reiinery. From its dimension.’, and troni heing eoimeeted 
witli what appears to he a conventual hiiildimg in the vic.nity, it would 
answer revnavkably w'ell for the Church ai\d .Monastery ol the llos- 
pitallens, whicli were alsoMyithin the Fort. 

Thy mills of the monastery are now' faintly di^.eernilde. Tlu* lonuda^ 
tiou of the order oftlic Hospitallers i.s of com[)aralively recent date. 
K was first instituted iu Spain by a jnous man named .load de Deos, and 
Its memhci’s were laymen, doing the duties ol nurses hy attending on 
the siidv and w'ouuded iuthc hospitals. Tluy came to Coa lirst in tlie 
l/tli century, about the year IhSl, and soon spread all ovi*r tlie other 
settlements. They were cnnployed, al’ter the Jesuits, in the Ilosjiital 
fifthc “ Misericordia ” at Basseiii, ami the proximity of their monastery 
to the*lattcr edilicc w(»iii(] jicrhaps identify tlie pile <>1 hiiildings clo.se 
to the parish of N. y. da Vida, above alluded t(;, as tlie Monastery oi 
do c 
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l!ie railicr« IIosj)itallei’s. GcDioIIi ("arm refers to it (liiis: — *‘Tlie 
IMoiiastery of tlio Fathers Hospitallers, or Si. John do J)los, 'where $ 
1 was oil Monday the fjtli, is so jioor, that h eau maiutaiii hut 
three friars.” 

A little beyond, in front of the scpiare, are th(‘ ruins of the Cdiureli 
and J\[oiiast(‘ry of tlie .lesuits, whieh inist have formerly hei'u a \('i'y 
liandsoiiK' strueluri‘. The ehiireh jiresenis the finest facade aiiioh'i; tlu' 
reIip;ious l)uildine:s of Ihissein (see Plate 2?.), A iiolile areh, columns 
with tinted sliafts and Corinthian on])ltnls, tlie monogram J. II. S. 
snriuounted with a cross sculptured in alto-relievo both on tlie linttd 
and above the pillars on (‘Itlier side of the entrance, with otlu'r arehitee- 
tural emhellishments, combine to impart to the front of this church a 
very ejraeeful and jdensin;,'; ajipi'arauce. Attaelu'd to it ar(‘ the ruins r)f 
the Colleire, ovmMhe door (;f which is the date Kidd, jinrtlv eovercsl I)’y 
rank vej;'elalion. It probably refers to tlie time lh(‘ ( ’o!1(‘l\’(’ uas rebuilt. 
Allhouu:h more than tlins^ centuries old, tlie walls do not show the h-ast 
siiiii of liavini^ settled, wlileli is ])erhaj>s due to the l\)rt ULi,’U('se svsti'in 
of laying very dee[) foundations, as si'cn in C-baiil, where (be natiies 
1 ‘xeavate sevi’ral feet lielow the surface for stones. W’itbin the mne of 
the eliureii the walls bear tin' semblance of bavin;!: settled, but this is 
(Mitirely due. to the dohri.s of th ; fallen roof and arched eeilinii; ha\iny 
raised the pa\enu‘nt above its foimer hwel. 

Several trav(llers refer to tlie Clinrcli and (kmvent of th(‘ Jesuits. 
1’ii‘tro della Valle, nbo was in the Colli‘<-;e on the nii^ht of the 2!)!h 
March ]G2d, says that on his arrival in tlu' port of Jlasscin fu/m Da- 
mauii he sent word to Father Dkn^'o liodrip;ues, Hector of the eolle;^'e, 
to whom h(‘ had lirouyht letters of i’ltroduetion from llu‘ Kei'tor of 
the Jesuit collee;e at Damaun. The Hector des[iateheil immediati'ly 
Father Gas})ar de Govea to invite him to pass Uie nii>‘ht in the monas- 
tery, as he had to embark tlie next day on board a \essel sailine; with tin* 
‘*tleet of :he north” to Goa. The invitation licing aceeiited, Pietro 
della Valle took sup])erwatli the fathers, and, havinp; been treat(Ml watW 
lo’cat courtesy, thanked the Hector and thv; other liitlnTS for their 
hosjiitality, and Avent to sleep on board the vessel. (Jf Bassein In* 
Avrites : — ‘‘ Della eitta di Dassaim non jiosso dir cosa aleima, ptu’che 
di notte cl eiitrai, di iiotte ne useii, e ci stetti dentro senza Acderla : 
solo posso accemiare, elie c einta tiitta di mura forti, e S(‘ bene 
scorsi, mi jianu* jfiu t!;rando di Daman ; ma jier un tem])orale 
ierriblle die jiaii gli anni addletro, aveva molli edilieii rovinati ; e 
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non rifalli, Trovai iiel Collcgio di Bjissmiii il Padn* Paolo Oiovio 
J Oil ian ().’’* 

As Pic.Vo della \a\U) informs us, Basseiii did in reality sidfer from 
the elVects of a terrible liurricaiie about tbe begiuiiiug of the seven- 
teenth century. Ogllby also refers to this unfortunate oeeurrence 
tlius: — ‘SVt the beginning of tjiis ag^ (ceriLury /) many houses were 
swalhjwed u]) by an eartlujuake, in the room of wbieh none have since 
))eefl built.”'!* ’ ^1^^- gives a rather exaggerated account ol’ what 

liappeiied, sijying (bat it was an extraordinary delugi', and the 
force of tl.iVnundatioii had driven many a boat in the river up^brougli 
tlu‘ gate into the Fort. Altliongh tln^ accounts dilfer, soini‘ calling it a 
storm, and others an eartluinake and inundation, there is no doubt 
that somethiftg unusual had taken jdace, altiioug’Ii no notice of it is 
found in (he idironiclers. 

About fifteen years later (1 (m 9) llassein was \isited by Alandelsb* , 
and although lie did not laud, being all the Avhile in the hai’boiir, his 
|■(‘^eren^*es to Jjassein and the Jesiiits are certe.inly wanlli reading, lie 
writ('S : — 

‘‘ Le 7e nous arrivames d(‘ grand matin d('^ ant la ville de 

Juicahuj situeo dans le Koyaume div (»n:enU(\ sur itne vi\t( re oh les 
plus grands vaisseaux peiivent remonter (k'pnis do (hdfe di‘ (jambaye ; 
ci‘ (pii la rend majehande et rielu‘ ; elk? est aiis^i assi'z belli* et asse/ 
bleu fortilice; 11 y a une fort bonne clladelle, et li'S Vor/Kf/ais on soul, 
les maltres dejniis I’au lodl. 

“Nous nous ap])roebamc3 dc la ^ille, d’ou le (h)uvi'riieur nous fit 
saluer de sejit coups dc canon, et nous rqiondimes a sa eivillte par trols 
<*()iips de canon. Nous y atteudinu'S plus de cpiatre beiires iiii Jcsailc 
P(n'lu(jais, {\\n\ nous uvious jiromis de eomlulre li (>00 ; mciis vovant 

ipril ne veiioit* point, nous remimes a la voile et nous cvmtiiiaaines 

^ • 

noire route. • , 

‘‘•Nous ifavioiis pas encore fait une lieiu*, ipu nous vliues sorlir dii 
port une fregate Portngaiae ; ce (pii nous lit eroire 4u’elle nous ainenoil 
notre Jcsuilo, et nous oljjigea h Imisser nos voiles j)onr ratlendri' ; mais 

“t)l‘tlu) city cf Itirsciii 1 cmu s.-iy uotliiii;*' ; Ik C iu>e. I eiilnvil .-iiid t U, if, 
lining the niglif, aiul was inside without s< ring il. i e.ni niil\ h:ut tliat it is 
niiTouiidod hjabtrong wall, amt, it well gl.iMced;i!, il ni'p' .in d !■> iiu' l.ngvj tliaii 
1 liat id Daniaini. l>ut nn aoeount id' a Iriiihli; stoim, v -o < , many 

*r its I'dllici'.s had deslmyi'd and md' \el. rejianed. I ui' l iiilh ' ( iv' "I 
tlie ll.iliaii h'al hei’ I’a-uln t « iovii tii J^u'h'o >^i:Uu allc i( 
phto, W'lieiia, j't. in',, jij). lUMdX', 
t Euijli^h \ul b, ■['. Jill. 
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ki ca])itainc qiii aborJii nos vaissoaiix nous (lit, ([iii lo (JoiivcTiuui 
])rioit lo President ^infjhis de soullVir qiu^ la iVce;at(; put aller u (!()(( 
sons la ])rotcction du pavilion dii Anj^lvtere, parce qii’il appi>'h(Midoit la 
rencontre dc vaisseau lloUandois^ (pii courent incessainnieiit eetto cote. 
11 nous lit i)rcscnt, dc la part du (louveriieur, de trois booufs, de (jiiel- 
ipies nioutons, dc pain, de jdusieiirs paniers de citrons et d’oran»:;es, et 
de (livers autres rorraichissernens, avee lesquolles nous continjaames 
;;*ayeineut notre voyai^e.”'*' # 

Next to Alaiidelslo comes Frver, avIio writes on the Jesuit Churcli 
and (J(/llege thus: — “AVithin Urn walls are six chnrclu‘S, iocr ‘con vents, 
l\vo*colleges, (hk; of the Jesuits, another of the Franciscans. It bc^ars 
the name of an Academy ; th(3 students are instructed in the Jesuits’ 
(•(illcge, but live in t(nvn : where is a library, v/ilh class(r (d’ historians, 
moralists, expositors, and no more. It is a college of polite strnetnre, 
in t!i(‘ Vortaco is a copy (d* J/i'fclos r{‘}>r(xsenting the r(‘.snrr(‘ction ; 
above shiirs, as well as l>elow, are fine rajuare cloisters, Jis all their eol 
li'giat,(} eliiirebe.s liave, <m the sides whereof are tlieir c(‘lls ; they have a 
Sj)aci(ms refeetory and a goodly (dmreh ; lince ])arts of tlic city arc 
denoted to their nse.”t (^k*e Plates 22 and l?.‘h) 

(Jemelli Careri writes: — “ Friday the 1th, 1 saw the church of tiu' 
tiesnits, in India called It is riclily gilt, not only thetJii'ee 

chapels, hut the walls end arch } hot the workmen knew not Iuav to 
make thai rich, metal sliow' itsedf to the best aihantagcx TIjc dormi- 
nn’v and eloister are the best in the city, lathe garden, l)esides the 
Indian, tlune are some sorts of Ikiro])eaii fruit, and among the I’e.st 
il;.';s and grapes, which the father rector told me came to maturity 
I 'vice a year, that is, in iXcemljer and March. 

I'iic foujidatioiis of the clinrcli and monastery of tlie J(\snits at Has- 
‘-ein vine laid in tlie year 1 .'i IS. IVevions to this the missions in and 
:d)ont llasseiii were under the eliarge of the Franeiseans and Domini- 
cans, a.lllnmgii the latter, being very few at that time, had not joii 4 i'd as 
vet in commniilties. The lV;iiici.s(.‘ans had hithertc) practically been since' 
(he days of I'r. Porto the sole ministers of the Cdiristianity, of Ihissein 
ami its neighhoiiihood. TJiey had dom^ excellent work np to that \(*a/i| 
!ml having (‘ml)raeed loo much at a lime they could scarcely k(‘ep up 
uliat tiny had got, mneh ies.^ could ti»ey extend tleh* iield of op('rati(m>s. 

(la Sulkc Jt<iK Mhcrl dt MandtUlo, Aiubteidauu, 17*J7, p- ii;33. 

I J At’W A(y.fiii(il; Ac,, l>. 7 L 
I (Jli'iijiiilfo VoijuticUf vel. iv., p. 
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Add 1o this the dissensions tliat arose in that rcli«ions hodvathomo, ns 
well as in India, hrtajung up tlieir order into two irreeonVilealile hraneli- 
V*s of the ‘;01d Observance” and of the “lleforiii,” wliencaeh of them 
having tln'ir own superiors, and making tliemselves almost inde])endent 
of the mutlier-eoiintry, only a scanty sn])j)ly of missionaries could be 
obtained. Thus arose a great relaxation in flieir duties, and the Chris- 
tianity newly lomided by them was hAiguishing for want of ministers 
to cjwry on theia* evangelizing, and was about to revert to heathenism, 
when the ()])j)ortune arrival of St. Francis Xavier and his companions 
sav(‘d tlu^ Ji(iiiiaii Catholic missionaries from tliis ignominy. Vv*ith the 
year In 1:2 dawns a mwv epoch in the missionary history of Portu- 
guese Iiulia, the (ith of May being the memorable day on Avhicli 
the g*reat Ajxistle St. Francis Xavier hnided at Coa. lletween this date 
and that of his death, tlie -nd December l.“>52 — ten years of a liighly 
su(‘ccssful missionary life — St. Francis Xavier visited Hassein three 
times, hirst about the end of tiie year 1514, on his way to^Diu to 
confer with the (rovernur, Martini Alfoneode Souza, who was then in 
that city, as to tlie best means of chastising “ the tyrant of Jaffnapatam,” 
as tlie king of that place was called, for his persecution of the new Chris- 
tian converts.'*' lie could not howi;ver, have stayed* long in any of 
the cities he lighted upon on the coast, for we find liim at Cocliiii 
about th(‘ middle o^‘ January 1545. • 

l’hi‘ se(;ond visit lie jiaid to Passein was in 15 IN, soon after his 
arrival at (Joa from his second tour to the Fishery coast, on the 25th 
INfarch, together with an ('uvoy of the king of Kandy. He came to 
S('e the Viceroy, Dom Joao de Castro, and, having accomplished the 
ol)jeet of his inliM'view', returned iinmeiiiately to (ioa. 

His third and last ^isit to this city was about the cud ot the same 
year, 154N. lie was at Coa in Juik*, attending on the Viceroy, J)om 
Joai)di‘ (aistro, who wa^hn his death-bed, and who died on the (ith ot that 
inoiitjii. * kM)ou alter the monsoon (lu‘ great Ajiostle, Avliose name is still 
found recordeil as^waitten w ith the ])eu of steel on the slab of stone at 
sevei’al phwes in the ruined city, fame to llassein, and this time with the 
f)l)j( et of extending tlie missionary o}>era{ious of his Noeiety to this jilaee. 
On his arrival in India ill 1542 the Franeiscan fathers of Ihisseiii had 
riMjiU'sted him to take* eliarge of ilu* seminary which the King John 111. 
had estahlisJied for the cou\ersioii of the heathen ; but the Apo.''lle had 
been •bliged to deeline their oiler, on aceiunit ol his having Ijiit lew 

fciee uiy Meuiutr on ILitsiory of fhe Toolh~lidk' of tcylonf p. 42. 
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(•,oinpjinions to liclp liirn in ilic work lie liiul ])roj)OscJ himself' to 
accomplish. 15ut now, availing himself of the ^.ivival of nine Jesuits 
ii’om home, ho laid tlic Ibmidatioii of a splendid mission, wliicli his 
Society extended throngliont the Northern Kofikan, and, leaving it 
in the hands of Melchior Gonsalves and another companion, sailed 
to Cochin, from which place he writes a long letter, dated 28th 
January In 19, to his Provincial in Portugal, Fr. Siinao llodriguts/'*' 

Fr. jMclcliior Gonsalves, having taken charge of the new mission, 
began to build the Church and College, on the com])letiou of which he 
was aj)pointcd Hector. It was called the “ Church ivni' College of 
the Holy Name of Jesus.” St. Francis Xavier, although deeply ah- 
sorhed in missionary labours of great moment elsewhere, never ceased 
to evince the interest he from the first took in the Jes.iits’ mission at 
Uassein. In one of his letters addressed to Fr. F. Gomes, Rector of 
the College at Goa, from Cangoxima, and dati d the hth Novemher 
la 19, he writes : — “ I want to hear from you about .Melchior (h)nsalvi'S, 
iii)Out the College of Rassciu, the Franciscans who Indore lu^ld it, 
whether any friars of that order have lately come from Portug;d, 
whether the College which has once been given up to onr Soedety is 
still governed by ours, and whether it is expected that it Avill be so 
perpetually, ”f 

About this time the number of Jesuits in India was very limit c'd, 
and even these few did not display, with the cxeeptioji of 8t. Francis 
Xa\ier, in any marked degree abilities for their work. Tlu‘y Avere sim])ly 
eminent, in mediocrity. Cosine Aimes, the “ Vedor Gcral da Fazenda” 
at Ihissein, in a letter to the King Avritten from that city and dated 
the dOtli November I fj 17, after announcing the death of the Vicar- 
General, Miguel Vaz, says : — “ All the fathers of the Oriha* of Jesus 
Avlio hav(* come here, arc, Avitli the exception of ‘]\Iestre Franeisi'o* 
(St. Francis Xavier), inca])al)l(‘ for tlil5.”J 

Fr. ]\lelcIiior Gonsalves, hoAvever, Avorked successl'ully at the Ctdlege 
of Ihissein, and, iiotAYithstanding the arduous duties of the Rectoratc, 
found time to make occasional missionary excursions into the neighbour- 
ing \illages, where lie is said to ha\e made a great many converts. TJirtl’ 
years after, on liis being succeeded by Fr. Melchior Nunes Barreto, 

'j'Uis i.s -'I veil by Fr. Col iidgc in his Life and LtUers of 67. frauds 

XdVwff vuL ii., hi- 

f (Joloi'idge, ut i^niira. 

■j. Kei>inno JLidturico, ^-e.. p. 
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Doniliialcfl by Rt. b^’niiois Xavier on (he Fehnuiry ir)r)2, Bliortly 
helore his last voyai!;e to China, to this important post, Fr, (loiisalves 
nViit (o lliiJiil, rciiiaiiicil tiiilil liis useful career nas put an 

end (o hy a violent death throiia;li poisoiiiiijj;, by one of the ])ai>’aiis of 
(he (onn. The second Rector of Rasseiii, ]\Ielchior ihirn'to, was a 
brother ot the Patriarcli of Etlu(yiia, Fomcisco Joao Nunes I’arrc'to, 
tdsoa Jesuit, who bein:^ piinented Iroin enterine: liis diocese reniaiiicd 
at (hK*!, living iiPthe residenco of liis order at Cliorail lile a simple 
Father. In th^ meninvhile the bishop of (h)a,])oni Joao (rAliuiipu'r- 
(pie, having dil'd, the I’atriareh ot’ Fthlnpla was called upon to act as 
Administrator of the diocese of (loa. During tin; seven years that 
the episcopal Seeof (^oa reiiiaiiu'd \acant it was gov(‘rned by the ehaji- 
ter, all the episcopal liinetioiis and ordinations Inhig performed by the 
I’atriarch. The second Fedor of Rassein was an esteemed comrade of 
St. Francis Xavier, whose three excellent letters addressed to him hau^ 
been lately puhlislu'd, and show the alfection the apostle had lU’ him. ' 

Fr. Ilarreto did not, however, remain long at llassein. On the 
death ofGa.spar llaerts, Rector of (he Santa Fe” College at (ioa, 
and ITovincialofllie Jesuits in India, which lo(dc jdaceon the !)(h Octo- 
ber lom'J, he wa.s ap[)ol!ited rro\ine*<d. lli.s predecessor died (piite 
suddenly, while preaching in. the jiidpit of the (ntlicdral from 
the text of the go»^fl?l of the day (‘iJtli Sunday after Fciitecosl), 
“ The kingdom of heaven i.s like unto a king who would lak(‘ acj'oiiiit of 
his sciwantsJ’ Fr, llaerts hail bcim ailing for.^ome time from a cardiac 
ath'ciion, and w'an regretting, says their chronicler Pe. Souza, that he. 
conhl not die on a cross in Japan. N'ext to St. Francis Xavier he was 
the greatest missionary tliat evei;eaine to India, and th(‘ saint liimself 
not nnfreipieiitly refers to him in his letters in terms of praise of his 
self-denial, zeal, and talents. * 

In the beginning of the year Kiof) !i goodly su])ply of mis-sionariesof 
(he Society of Jesus was (lesjuitohed from Lishon. Tweh.‘ of tlimii 
st U'ted, their first destination heing Aliyssiiiia, hut three of tbem— Fr. 
Andre Gonsalve.s, Fr. J^fiscoal de (dialmi.s, and Jlrotliiu’ Alloii.so 
Lo])CS — having had the misfortnne to he shijiwrecked and thriAvn on 
a desert island in the ocean, where they died .staiued, only nine 
arrived in safety at Goa, where some of them remained, and lent 
Ihclr helj) to l)oth the eolleges of Goa and Fassein. 

* Olhev iTiipoiOiiil (Inl* ivlaliiig jn St. Fwmci.s Xavkraic liis tuiioiii/.aliuu in 
1012 and liis^Fcli'Ui as a paii'in oC India in iGill. 
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TIic iioxt year broui^ht auotliFr fim* band of Jc.sii'/- rnissionarios. V\\ 
(ionyalo Silvcira, whom tboir Inubn*, St. Ii:^natins Loyola, had 
appointed Proyineial, was at tlio licad of this duitiuL^iiislicM hr)dy ; lie 
died at Goa in ir>f>2. It was in tliis year tliat the first priniina’-pn'ss 
in India was introduced jiy the Jesuits in the (h)lle^;e of the “ Holy 
Faith at Goa, wliere numerous worjes and tracts on Clirisliaiiity in 
rortngneso and vernaenlars, roinanized aceordiiu^ to the [ihonertc sys- 
t(‘m of the Portnpiuese, were ])ul)lished. ^ * 

The year Id/d is a red-letter epoch in tlio annali of tjie Jesuit 
('IiiutIi of ]iassein. It was in tliis y(‘ar that the lari^isf niiudxM* (‘ver 
known of liaptisius, amounting to 1,()t)0 lieatlu'u, was eelelirati'd in tluh 
eliurcdi. Tlie iiiuuher of conyerts hy the Jesuits had hitherto lieen con- 
fined to mere liuiidreds, or nevan* reached th(‘ tlinusaml, *l)ut now th(‘y 
adopted a plan that as it had alre:idy Iuhmi tried and found sneei'sstid at 
Goa, promised to [irove as finitfni here also. Tlich* metliod consist'd 
lirst iipdie conversion of a high-caste man, a Hrahmaii, wlio was sure 
to he imitated hy a nuinlier of his and oIIkt classes. Tin; next s(cp 
was to solemnize his liajitism nitli all pcxssihle poni[) and s|)lcndoiir, 
to hold a grand procession in his honour with tlu^ assistance of the. 
Governor, tlie ‘nobility, gentry,- and clergy of the town, and give a 
sumptuous liampiei at the end of the eennnony to the lanv coinm'l and 
Ids friends. Those were the Indevon days of Jesiu/ in. Tlu'ir hall was 
allnriiig and Irresistilile, and tlie iiatiye convert was led hy the iioscn 
Th(‘Se ])ci'iodical ])nhllc chrishniings wont on iiienaising year hy year 
in a jivogn'ssive ratit), hy means of agencies IhrougJiout tin* island of 
llassein and the adjacent conniry, such as the ,one at ]Jaiulora, 
c‘s(a!)lished in laJ."), and others, nnid the year l.'“)SS, when in the 
ehnrch of Hassein alone [1, 100 lieathen were hapllzed. Owmig to the 
largh nnmher of thesis converts new paiislies arose in the island, lliive 
of wliieli owe tlieir origin to thu Jesuits, viz.* N, S. da Gr^cn, Sam 
Thome, apd Sam Miguel Archanjo. There was an express order IVom 
liome for tlie J(‘suits in India, as if to stiuiidate* their zeal, not Jo 
administer any jiarish chnreh except those founded by tlieihselves out 
of a ])agaa community by its conversion to tlu‘ Christian faith. 

The Jesuits of Itassein had also (lieir local martyrs, the most con- 
S])icnous among lliem being the above-mentioned Fix ^feleliior Gonsalves 
ami Fr. Vicente Alvares, the latter a scholastic, who was murdered hy 
JMnsalnian pirates on his way from Lassein to Goa/^' • 


Orknh ut .supra* 
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An early as ir»5(). Xlie King of Portugal, as hcfore mentioned, used 
to contribute to the Franciscans of Hassein the annual sum of 2,070 
|')ardaos, (UVived fronj a source which before tlie comiiiest was solely 
applicable to the lighting of the mosques in Ibassein. On the cstahlisii- 
ment of the Jesuits this amount was c(pii|lly di^i(le(l between tlu^ 
Franciscans and Jesuits. It was*disbursed under the heading ‘‘(^>11 
versao via Fts” or conversion to the faith. In 1 h.'M the Jesuits ot‘ 
Basseln had this'sum raised to d,000 ])ardaos a year."' 

There was aj^o at lias.sein a Commissary of the Impiisition. ^ 'Jdu* 
transition froiA the history of the Jesuits to that of the Impiisitiou is 
but natural. It was through their inlhienee that that dreaded (lihunal 
^vas tirst established at (ion in lotiO, residting in the burning alive 
and other cruel 'tortures of about 1,2.)0 persons in about ten or twedve 
nnto.'i (la fc. ^riie illustrious Alarcpiis of l\)nd)al su|)pi'<‘ss(Mi it in 
177 1, hut during the reign of D. IVfaria I., about th(‘ year l77!b when 
it was the fashion to revoke every measure of that great ministe.^ it was 
re-established, until the year 1812, when it was, mainly 1 hrough tin; r<’- 
pr(‘sentations made, by the Fnglisli Government, entirely extinguished. i 
BahheiisJ refers to the origin of the institution of the In([uisitioii a* 
(iroa thus : — • 

• “ ('ertain hlasplumious papers against our Saviour, with soim* severe 
reflections against Jesuit Gor,salves*(Gonealo 0 Pereira, who afu-r 
wards sulfered martyrdom at IVIonopatajia (Mononiotajia .'), being 
found in a box set in tin; great church for the gathering of alms, ami 
the same being supposed to be laid there by sojue Furop(‘an Jc‘ws, who 
now^ and then used to resg^’t thither privately, this gave occasion to 
introduce the ImpuMtion into Goa,” 

Diogo do Ca)uto§ gives more lengthy rciisons for the estahlishinent. 
of this tribunal, ftnd Pyrardjl tells us’ that only t lie rich, tlu^ contisca 
(ion of whose property ])iMited the Impiisition, suiVered, whih' the poo* 
cs<*aj)ed. ' , 

When Dellon was brought to Ihisseiu in 15S.‘> on his way to Croa, to hf‘ 
tried by the *Iiu|uisition there, be w\as detained in the |)ort until the 
Coinmissary of the liupusition at Basseiu had ailded to the list ot 

Suh.'^iflioii, ut |,»l. iii., ]) 200; CJironisfa, vnl. iii., p. ‘J1.3. 

f Nfirrfjrao (Ik 1 nquh'iroOj by 1\I. V. il’Abieu, Nova (iou, IoOij, p. o. 

X .1 Df^scription of i he Eifsi p. Got. 

^ DrraJas, VII., p. ‘irbj. 
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prisoners brought down tVoni Damann “a large number of eompaiiions 

in mislbrtune,” who were all tarried down to (loa fettered in irons. 

. / 

Goa was the head-tpiarters of the Iji(|uisition, but every^one of their 
principal settlemenls, such as Bassein, Chaul, Damauii, Cochin, ^c., 
sent yearly a largt* mnnher of victims through their so-called Com- 
missaries. ^ 

The prisoners at llassein, until the arrival of “ the fleet frbin the 
north,” were ke])lin the Jail, which was somewhere near the Captain's 
Palatje. There is no appreciable vestige of this building now in Basseiii, 
eKce])t an inscriptional slab, partly w'orn out, to be 'seen near the 
travellers' bungalow outside the Fort. 

'fhe inserijition runs thus : — 

8ENDOV. RFl VDWJ DA SILVA E CAPITAL DESTA FOU- 
TAI.FZ A BUI DIAS DA Cl'NIIA A CIDADE DE HACAni, 

;a IJIIZ L)\VTA1DE, rKAATUSCO PEREIllA E 

ALVARO COELIIO .AIANDOU FAZER ESTA PRISAM, A 
QUAL SE ACAPiOU SENDO CAPITAM ANDRE SALEMA, 

E VHEADORES ANTONIO TELES, TRISTAM 

’ ‘ Tnyislatioh. 

“ Pero da Silva l)eing Viceroy, and Rui Dias da Ciinha Ca])tain of this 

Fortress, the city ofRassein, Dcm Luiz d’Athaide, /’'■ancisco Pereira 

and Alvaro (voelho caused this Jail to be built, which was comi)leted 

while Andre Sahana was Captain, and Antonio Teles, Trislam 

Aldermen.” 

The date is entirely worn out, but the •mention 'jf the name of the 
Viceroy Pero da Silva indicates it* to be between Ibiir) and Ki.'h), 
during which time he governed. Rut before this there must have 
been some other sueb place* close to the ('ast.\\ about the middle of the 
Fort. 

The Cjinmissary of the Lupiisition appears to have put up witli the 
Jesuits, or perhaps liad an apartiijeut in their 'large pile of buyd- ^ 
ings fitted up especially for his use. ' 

The greater part of these buildings — the college and cloisters — is 
now more or loss dilapidaled ; but tlieir ruins are still interesting, not 
only as the most extensive in the Fort, but also as liaving belougecl to 
a religious order that worked with great zeal and made numerjpiis con- 
verts. Tlieir style of architecture, in which there is no poverty of 
design, strikes one as essentially appropriate to the climate, skies, and 
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the visible siirroiiuJiiigs of the country, forming in tliis resiieet 
a singular contrast witli the inodorn so-called (iotliie buildings 
in the neighbouring city of Boniliay, which are thoroughly out of 
place, or, rather, more tit to withstand the incleiueni weather of the 
dreary north than the sultry and oppressive heat of the tropical 
plains. 

Abput the njive of the chnreli, nearer the chancel, are two grave- 
stones covering the mortal remains of two fair benelin tresses of the 
Jesuits’ Ohur^:l^and College; one runs thus: — 

SliPlILTl/TlA Di; ISABEL DR AGUIAR, DON'NA A IL VA, IN 
SIGNE EEMrKITORA DLSTL CGLLlXilO. I'Al.LLCEt) 
A DE!)ANEIU() anno 1)E 1.191. 

Traih^Jdtiou. 

of [saljcl dc Aguiar, Aviduw and U()tal)le biuu'factrc.S'i^or iliis 
('ollcgr. J)i(‘d on the 21lli January 

Tlio oIIk.u’ is as follows : — 

SEPULTlJllAi)ETX)MA EfLlPA DA FONSE(!A, DON V^VDIVA, 
(NSKliVE BEMEEITOHA DESTA KJIIEJA, A (JEEM EM 
SUAVIDA TIIIH) QUANTO TINllA. EALE(;E() A 

VINTE 1)E JULIK) DA EEA T)E h;28. 

TraiuJaUon. 

“(iravp of Doiul Eilijia da l*\wisera, Avidow, and famous l)oni'fac(r(‘ss 
of this Church, toMvhich slu* ga\e during licr lifetime all she jiosscsscd. 
Died on the 20th July 1028.’’ • 

A little h(‘yoml, oNcrtaken hy simHar misfortune, and lielougiui!^ to 
the order of the Franciscmis, is the (’^lurch of the iinocation of “ Santo 
Antonio.’* This is the oldest and one of tlie most extensivi* religions 
ediliecs of Bassein. , Its foundation dates from the time of tiie veix'ralile 
Fi\ Antonia do Porto, wlio, aftt'r a very successful ajmstolic career 
tllrongh Bassein, Salsette, Caraiija, Ghaid, &c., where he is said to 
have “built 11 chnrehcs, converted 10, loO heathen, and destroyed 200 
pagodas,”'*' returned to Bassein to devote his mind entirely to it, when* 
lie worked with success for some years more, until an advanced age, and 
died tli^ire. It is a great pity that there is not only no record lelt of tlie 


*' Gahiuele Litli^nu io^ voJ, i , p. 07, 
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iliiteot his (li'iith, iiDrcvoii of tho place wliciT lie was iHiriecl. Tlie ilctaiis 
ot Uic life and labours of this truly great, lioly, and zealcnis worker iu th(*. 
(•(diversion oi ihe heathen would he in interest second onlv\o those ot 
St. hraneis \avier. 

The ruins of the Franeif^ean (duirch and Monastery are still visii)le, 
and its divisions fairly traceahlj*.'^ This was th(‘ largest and most ini- 
[)ortant monastic hiiilding after that of 8t. Francis at Goa, eVecteil 
soon after the eon(|uest of that city in In 10. There was a (college' 
in (‘oimeetion witli it, and f)n it were dependent tlie fdi/il chvrches of 
Fs])irito Santo, i\[onte (’alvario, iladre de Deus at Fale, i^. S. da Lu/. 
at vVgasI, and nnmerons others in the island of Salsette and (‘Ise- 
vvliere, mostly built by Fr. Antonio do Porto, each of \ylnch cliurches 
became at last a centval station, where two or three friars usu- 
ally resided, and had charge of all important chundies or cliapels iii 
the neighbouring \illages. But the churches they built, until the 
arrival of the Jesuits, when they considerably increased, being simply 
missionary stations, their (*ongregatiojis were veay limited. 

The principal chapel of this chnreb has the arched ceiling with 
its daborate mouldings in a tolerable state of ])rescrvation. The great 
nreb near the chapel of the baptismal font is built in the style of tin; 

Hat arcli” of the church of Belem near riislx'^l, and is still well 
preserved (sec Plate ‘if)). The church lias four lateral cha])els, each 
of which, as well as the central nave and the chancel, contains a 
number of tombstones, some with and others without epitaphs. 

The following arc still legible. One runs thus 

E 1)0 CONSEEIIO DE 

SEA MAGEHTADE, FALECEU VM 24 DE AGOSTO DE 
'iri58, E DE SUA M0L1IEU,I)0NA EUTZA DA STEVA E 
SEES EKDEIUOS.” 

Tfamhitlon. 

“Ills Majesty’s Councillor, died on the 21tii of Angnsit 

1 joS, and of his wife, Dona Luiza da Silva itnd his heirs.’ 


^ An :ilt(.‘iiii)l WiiH nindo ly inyself to preparii a ])]an oftlic ruins of ttio Oiurcli 
and Convent of Uki .fesuils, whilo tli.-it of the Clmreli of the Frauciscans was kindly 
drawn for luc by niy very (jstceuiod (Vi«:iid Dr. Carlo do Marcliesotii of Trieste, 
but being only two, and otluT buildings in ruins admitting of no such procedure, 
I regret that f am obliged to refrain from printing them Ikto, in spite of my own 
wish and the request of others to do so. 
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Ill oiip of tlio siilf^pliapcls (o tlic left of (ho lii^Ii altar may ho road : — 

A(}UI ,IAZ DONA i-'KANCISOA DD MIRANDA. MOIAIKR DK 
iMANOKL DE*]M15LO PEREIRA, INSTITIIIDORA D’ESTA 
CAPELLA, ESUA FILTJA DONA INKS DEIMELO E SEE 
NETO LUIS DE MELO, A QUAL EALEIAUJ A 10 1)E 
NOVEMRRO DE IGOG. • 

Transhtlion. 

“ Here rests Dona Francisca de Miranda, wife of Manoel de Melo 
l^‘l"^i^a, fwinlcT of this chapel, and lua* dangliter Dona Ines d.‘ Melo 
andher j^randsou Lnis de Melo ; sluMlicdon the lOth Novcinlier l()0(i.” 

Jt is perhaj)S to this' inscription, as far as the date is concerned, or 
to one similarly situated hut now removed, that Jiishop II(*her refers 
thus: — ‘"The largest of these churches, I wasuissured liy a Maharatta 
of rankjSa protege of Mr. Elphlustone’s, wlx) aeeom])anied us, was 
huilt hy a man who had made a large fortune hy selling sllppprs. It 
contains no inscription, that T coidd see, to confirm or invalidate this 
testimony, nor any date whatever, but one on a monument to a 
certain Donna Maria dc Souza, of IfiOG.”'*' 

The assurance of this “jMaharatta of rank” is, aftVr all, ’a fiction. 
The church and convent were huilt with the momy of tin* King- of 
Fortugal, and severaV‘ha])els were builts as seen in this inscrijition, at 
private expense.^ 

In another place, about the centre of the ediiice, is the following : — 
>S11A. DK DONiy GIOMAli irAGUIAll, MOUlElt (JUE FOl 
D’ALVAIK) DE LEMOS, QUE DKGS A.IA. FALESKO A ) 
DE MARGO DE 9(i (loOf)?). HE SUA E DE SEll FlLliO. 

Tran fi/al ion. 

Grave of Dona Giomar (fAguiar, widow of Alvaro dc Lemos, may 
he be with God! Died* on the 4th ‘March of IIG Is hers 

and htr son’s.” * 

An the third chapel, to the right of the chancel, is legible : — 

F.STA CAMPA DOS DONA FRA DE DERREDO FORES^rAR 
SEEOLTADO NESTA SEFULTIJRA SEU MARIDO AN1» 
TELES DEIME®, QUE FALEGEO E.M 2G DE OIJTUBIKJ DE 
1676. ESTA COVA FOI COMFllADA FOR MANOEL DE 
G4RVALTIAR FER^ E SEES TIERDEIROS. 

FADRE NOSSO. 

* -* Aar rati cc, &c., vol. ii., p. 
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Troths/itlion. 

“This gravostoiio was placrd by Dona iVa (Francisca ?) cle BoriUMlo 
tor IxMiig buried in this grave her husband Antonio T(‘Ies de ]\[en(‘zes, 
who died on (lie 2()tb of October of Iti/d. This grave was pnrebasi‘d 
by Manocl dc Carvalliar Ptreira and his heirs. Our Fatlun*.” 

In the same is tlie following : — , 

ESTA SEl’lJLTUllA E DE BAETAZAR EREIRE DA EAMAIiA, 
1<7LIIA DE DONA SIAIOA FREIRE. 1 AEEOEO A I’R''- 
DIA NV DE KiOl. 

Transhliion. 

“This grave belongs to Daltazar Freire da (’aninra, daughter of Dona 
Sinioa Freire. l)i(‘d oji the 1st of NoAeinlxa* of Kit) I.'’ 

-Haltazar is geiu'rally (lie name of a man, lint ben^ it is gl\(‘n to a 
lady. 

In the first cbajiel, to the left of the main altar, is one short epilaph 
Avliieli runs thus : — 

SKFULTUHA DF DFNTO DA (T)STA K DE SEUS ERDEIROS, 

Tmislation, s 

“ Grave of Bento da Costa and his heirs. 

The corridor round the cells forming the cloisters ]daced on tin' 
lour sides of a sipiare courtyard, planted A\i(h tri (‘S, is still in a 
fair state of preservation. The arcade is supported l.y four complete 
and two half columns; Avhereas the eorri<lor of the cloisters of the 
Jesuits lias only four complete columns. The vestilnile of the Church 
of the Franciscans is very elegant, its front consisting of three higii 
arches, the portion above having fallen into ruin. Again, wlrle most 
of the buildings of Bassein arc built of irregular sliarji fragments of 
basalt stone joined together by pretty hard mortar and clay, the hnili’- 
ing of the Chureh and Monastery of the Franelscans consists principally 
of cut stones of laterite for the walls, and of basalt for staircases, 
arches, windows, and door-])Osts. One staircase tinely constriietcd of 
this stone is still found well preserved beside the vaulted sacristy. 

The Franciscan Church and Convent were built at the sole e.ipense 
of the king Dorn Joao III., w^ho endowed it with the annual stipend 
of 1,2/2 xerafuis, to which was added by a pious gentleman the gift 
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of 100 xorafiiis.^^'^ They luid oiicc*, as stated abo\(\ ‘J,070 pardaos 
])ai(l anmially from the royal treasury, but this sum uas eventually 
distributed behYoenihem and the Jesuits, under the beadinj; of ‘‘ eon- 
version to the faith/’ The villai^n^ of Mont-lV/ler, yielding; about 00 
])arilaos a year, Avas made over to them durlm^ the governorshi]) of Jorge 
Cabral. This amount was to he apjdie^ to the use of the monks and 
neo|)nYtes dwelling in the reskhaice attaehi‘d to the Chiireh of N. S. da 
rieoade.-f 

Jn lGij‘1 theftnumber of friars in the eonvent of the I'b’anriscans was 
thirty ; while that ol the Jesuits was fifteen ; of the Dominicans ten ; 
and of the Angnstlns eight: all maintained by the State. The half of 
the gilt of ‘2,070 ])ar(laos ])aid to the Franciscans Avas about this time 
raised to .‘b00’0.:|: 

It may not jjcrliaps be generally known that the natives of Jhissein 
and its n(‘ighl)oiirho()(l have had the honour of one of their compatriots 
being enrolled among the Hmhlhist saints. This is the great’ Damila, 
whose' name is recorded in some of the Kanlieri inscriptions. This 
])erson Avas until lately the oidy celestial glory — if such a thing 
call be said of those Avho believe in nihilism — Avhich the lhasseinese couhl 
lay claim to, But uoav they haAc an undisputed right to flatter them- 
selves Avith Inning one of their citizens’ names inserted in tlu' already 
long lile of they'Vo.v and tins not only surrounded Avith the 

ordinary halo of sanctitAS but also Avith the crown of martyrdom. This 
holy man is no loss a person than Brother Couealo (Jareia, a native 
ofihisseln, Avho, having bad the happy tbongbt of joining tin* Franciscan 
Convent as a lay^hrother, Avent to Japan Avitli some friars belonging to 
his order, liad the good fortinx to he murden'd by the Japanese, 
and is now Avorshipped by tbe Bomaii Catbolies, and by none more so than 
the })ious Ihisseinese and the Salsette devot(‘es, as a saint. St. Conealo 
Clarcia, ^ Avlio Avas nnh’dored at Jx^gasaki in Jaj)an, on the 5th 
Fehfuary 15!)7, Avas dVadart'd first, along Avilh liis companions, by 
Fopc Urban A"III ^ in a bull dated the 1 1th Sc])tcmher lfi27, to he a 
genuine iliurtyr, and a i such called “ benfns Gonoalo (hareia,” or 
l)lessed Conealo Careia ; hut Po|)c Pins TX., on the Sth June 18fi2, 
before a large assembly of Cardinals, Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, 
and Bishops, amouilting to about three Imndrc'd, raised the “ hvatu^ 

^ * (Jahhuie Littirarlo^ a'oI. i., p. UO. 

f Stilmdh.s'j pt. ii.,p. 210. 

;j. Chro)u6taj vol, hi., p. 210. 
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(lOiicJilo (Jiirciir’ to the highest honour to whieh ii Ik ing iimii eaii raise 
the (lead, lie was canonized, witli other Ja])anese martyrs, and from 
that date he is styled St. (lonoalo Garcia, and is worshi|)])C(f as sueh.'^^ 

Tlie native Christians of Basscin and Salsette, wlio are mostly 
deseendants of the once .^sturdy race of the 15luiu(laris and the 
industrious Kolis, Inive every reason t(^ feel elated at such an event, 
(lifted ^Yith less tlian a mediocre jinjjiortion of iiit(‘lleetual •facul- 
ties necessary to stand tlie striu^gle of lih?, tliey naturally tom- 
fort themselves with tlie hope that nltliongh jilaeed hy tlii‘ir fj^^tes 
at the lower end of the social seah', they may yet rise in (he next 
world to the top, by following the example of their eoimtryman 8t. 
(ioiK^alo Garcia, wlio managed so well to tind his way to heaven. 
'rhi'V are in their picsent circumstances, it is true, (juite inea[)nhle 
of entering tlie ])ortals of the temph* of ]\linerva, being utterly devoid 
of even a moderate (h'grec of menial powia- ; hut lhi‘y have, in com- 
pensatio.., a grc'at amount of piety, and inidcr the giiidanee ot’ tin' 
jiriesthood, whosi* eondnet is extremely eximiplarv, there is every hope 
that St. (iroiiealo will have many a follower among his countrymen, 
witliuiit the neei'ssity of tlieir ever going abroad to he crucified, as in 
Japan, in the cause of Christianity. 

Having done for tlic jnesent with the Buddliist and ('hristian* 
saints of Bassein, let us turn oiir attention to fne aeeoinits of the 
travellers allusive to the church and monastery of the Kraneis<*ans. 
(iemelli Careri vv^’hes : (/ontinuing to visit cluirches, f came on 
Monday the 7th to that of tlie l^’raniMseans. Both church and 
monastery are built after tlie manner of Euroiie, the church having 
many (diapcls, contrary to the custom of India. 

Mrs. I’ostans refers to this and the Church of the Jesuits thus : — 
“The most perfect and liandMimc churches now remaining at lias- 
seln are tliose of St. J^anlo and St. Francis:, hoih have sipiare towers, 
witli cloisters and priestly rcsideii(;es attached, hut the most excjiiisiti* 
remnants of the past are to he lound in the intiTiors of heautifnl 
clinpi'ls, where through a vista of ruined Arches tlie (\ye dwells on 
tli(‘ rielily wooded scene beyond, and Nature, in lier sunni(‘st dress, 
contrasts with (lie dark and mouldering stone, whieh she, like a 
laiigliing child decking its grey and aged sire witli summer blossoms, 
liaiigs with bright lichens and many-coloured weeds, hi one of 

^ J/itio >roj “ flu 5 do Fcverciro.” 

t Opu3 Lit., p. urj. 
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tlicsc picturesque anil beautiful buildings a lofty avcli remains, supj)()rt- 
iiig the roofless walls, worn in unecpial turrets l)y the season’s 
change.” ‘Klsewhcrc;, in reference to the tombs in these churches, 
she writes: — “ But thirty years have elapsed since the city of Bas- 
sein was inhabited ; and still in one churcl^ the human symi)athies 
of the observer may be excited, Uy the whitened remnants of mortality 
exposed in an open grave, doubtless de.sc(‘nit(Ml, from tlie opinion, 
commonly received among natives, fliat individuals blessed with the 
goods of fjprtunei often, with seltish anxiety, desire that their treasure 
should, rather* than j)ass to other hands, be deposited with them- 
selves, when corruptioiu hastens into dust.” Then again : — 

“Tradition iyid romance have shed a charm of enchanting interest 
around the ancient history of that singular j)eople, which is here 
touehingly recalled, as the traveller’s eye traces many names whicli 
he at once must recognize as claiming ancestry with the uoIjIc blood 
of t lie first among those wlio fought for and established tlu rt* conn- 
fry’s ])ower on the Indian soil. The names of Don Tiorenco and 
of Alfonso AlhiKjuerque, of many of tlie greatest and heroes w'lioni 
the ]»oliey of Vortugal selected to fix her empire in tho East, cannot 
he read without emotion, the more sd when surrounded hy ruin and 
desolation, the relies ^f a power itself^ tottering in decay. Very 
well ; hilt onr gifted authoress siuij)]y draws U[)OU her imaginafiou. 
Affoiiso d’AlbuqueiXjue was buriedatGoa, and his hones were afterwards 
carried away to I’ortiigal. It wonld not, certainly* speak well toi tlie 
patriotism of the Portuguese if the bones of Alfonso (rAlbrnpicrque, 
whose memory is^as much eherislied hy them as that o( Gllvo by the 
English or of Koen by the Dutch'* were to be. seen l)y Mrs. Eostans at 
Bassein in 18;i8. Dorn Lpureni;() il’Almeida, to whom she evidently 
refers, died, as we have seen before, in the ('haul river. 

Th« la*st tact recorded pi the annals relat ing to the Ghureh and (invent 
of the Franciscans of Bassein is that every time the great Apostle St. 
Francis Xavier visited Bas^sein it was here that he lixeil his residence. 

• To the right of the ruins of the (Jhnreh and Gonvent of the Eraneis- 
cans, and almost intervening between them and tlie mined (diuieh and 
(Allege of the Jesuits, arc the ruins of the Dominican (Minreh and 
Monastery. They were built in IbHIb thirty-lhe years after the 
biiildiit;^ of their motlier-ehureh and convent at Goa in I 0 -J 8 , umler the 

\%Atiti Indur (/' ms, vul. i . rr Lt .•rh 
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invocation of Sam C!on 9 alo. Here lies buried Fr. Jeronimo dc Faixao, 
who was murdered near the walls of Basseiii. 

In Iti34 there were ten monks in it, and it had 280 parflaos a year 
from the royal treasury, besides numerous donations from rich fidal- 
gos. The ('hureh of N. ^ra. dos Ilemedios and several others in the 
neighbourhood were in their charge. ^ 

The vast Church of the Dominicans is now roofless, except a 
part close to the chancel, which is vaulted (see Plate 2(3). Like the 
English churches, its length is extraordinary in pl*oportion io its 
breadth. Its walls, partially discoloured, are still standing. The 
Capella-mor^ or principal chaj)cl, with its beautiful arch, is in a very 
good condition. On the Gospel side of the altar is tjic tomb of the 
patron, in ruins, the epita])h being scarcely legible. The monastery 
is also ill ruins, and an attempt made to trace its plan resulted in 
utter confusion. The corridors, halls and cells are now occupied 
by moAnds of rubbish covered with rank vegetation. When visited 
by Gcmelli Carcri it had an excellent dormitory, lie writes: — 
Saturday the .^th, I visited the monastery of the Dominicans, w^ith 
the famous doymitory. The church was large and had but three 
altars, as we said w^as used in Iiuria, opposite to the great gate, and all 
well adorned.”^' 

f A 

Now strolling along silent wTalks and wide alleys between the 
high walls of the fort and of the monasteries of the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, stained with mould and fringed with delicate mosses, with 
branches of evergreen shrubbery interlocking, the tourist is confronted 
by the bastion Sam Sebastiam with a postern close by, which is 
thoroughly blocked up. A blank oblong space alone indicates the 
place which the inscription, now, lying a^bout in utfer neglect near 
the land gateway, occupied. This inscription ‘runs thus : — 
llEINANDO HO MUIO ALTO E MUI.TO PODEROSQ REI 
D. JOAM DE PORTUGAI. 3 DESTE NOME, E GOVER- 
NANDO A INDIA 0 VICE-llEI D. AFONSO DE NOUONIlA, 
FILIIO DO MARQUEZ DE VILLA REAL, SENDO FRAN- 
CISCO DE SA CAPITAO DESTA FORTALEZA E CIDADE 
DE RAgAI, FUNDOU ESTE BALUARTE, TER NOME SAM 
SEBASTIAAI, AOS 22 DIAS DO MES DE FEVEREIRO 
ERA 1554 ANNOS. 


# 0/QtA* cit.f p. 102. 
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Translution. 

“ During the reign of the most high and the most miglity King D. 
Joam of hhrtiigal, tl^e third of this name, and governing India the 
Viceroj’' D. Afonso de Noronha, son of the iMarquis of Villa Real, 
Francisco de Sa being Captain of this Fort and City of Bacai, this 
bastion, named Sam Sebastiam, ^as built, on the ‘22nd of the month of 
February of the year 1554.” * 

^n the outer side of this wall, an3 leading from the postern, are the 
ruin^ of tiie onte much-frequented pier, which juts out into the sea. 
Inside, almost opposite the ruins of the bastion, and a few yards distant 
from it, is a modern English tombstone, the q)ilaj)h ])eing j)artially 
legible. It rups thus : — 

“Here lies the body of Durham, wife of Andrew Durham, 

Surgeon^i who departed this life in 

Before dismissing the subject nf the bastions and fortifications, it is 
necessary to advert to a curious intramural })assage towards the 
river-side, whicli has existed there for a \ery long tiine, and batlled every 
attempt at explanation by putting out tlie lights carried in to illumine 
this dark recess. The air is evidently di‘leterious, but tlie. cavernous 
•passage appears to have had, like that of Chaul, some military purpose 
to serve. • , 

The next object worth seeing is a very ancient street, which, running 
almost parallel to the new highroad, leads along the middle of the fort 
to the sea gatetvay. It is on both sides of this street that arc to be 
found the «architectural remains of the private mansions of fidalgos, 
which yet testify to the s])lendour and opulence of former times. 
When visited by Fryer in 1675, just two centuries ago, these buildings 
were “ stately dwellings, ^^raecd with covered balconies, and Jarge 
windows two stories higli, ^witb panes of oyster shell, which is their 
usual glazing among, them in India, or else latticed.” On the 
style of living of these fidalgos Fryer adds “ They*sliow their 
greatness by their nurnbiy of mnihreeroo.s (sornbreiros, Lc. umbrellas), 
hiid Cofferies (Caffrarias, i.e. African slaves), whereby it is dangerous 
to walk late, for* fear of falling into the haiuls of those pilfering, 
abusive rascals. Only tlie Fidalgos bad their stately dwellings, and 
none but Christians could Ic^lgc within tlie city, the Banians re- 
pairing to the suhuihs upon tatoo.”* 

# A New Accoutifj , c- 
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It is a tradition that the ladies cf Bassein would ,not walk in streets 
unless they were carpeted, and liai. private entrances to churches, to 
avoid defilement by contact with people destitute of blue blood. This 
little Vanity may account, perhaps, for the existence of an arched passage 
over the way which connected the Cathedral with a private house to its 
right. If not ornamental,* it may have served the purpose of convey- 
ing, unobserved by plebeian 6yes, the ladies of the households ^of the 
fidalgos living in that quarter of the city direct over the street into the 
Cathedral. 

An 'instance of the public sj)irit and opulence of the ladies of 
Bassein is found in the subscriptions which only a few of them, and 
those of the noblest blood, excluding every other of the lower grades of 
nobility, collected among themselves for the building of a monastery 
of the invocation of St. Clara of the Patriarchate of St. Francis 
d’ Assisi for two hundred! nuns at Goa. The subscrij)lion list amounted 
in a very short time to 200,000 xerafins, a pretty' large sum in those 
days ; but the Archbishop, D. Fr. Aleixo de Menezes, spent it in the 
erection of the College of S. Boaventura, ])uilt in 1002.* 

Of the “stately” dwellings now remain but heaps of stones and mortar 
overgrown with dense lor(‘st, and they have thus lost the features ])y 
which they could be identilied. This whole (piarter is now like unto 
the ancient campus ubi Trbia fnit. * 

There are, however, two objects worth hunting after, and these are 
an inscriptional slab let into a wall to the left of the street in the 
neighbourhood of the newly built cottages for the ertizans who once 
worked at the sugar factory set uj) in the (Hiurch of N. S. da Sarnie, 
and an ornamental bath-room, which. is still well preserved, owing to its 
being ])uilt entirely of hard cement studded with shells and pieces 
of pci’celain. 

The inscription is engraven in a?M\vtrenie]y confused manner. Only 
a few words are intelligible, and its translation !*Jiould ratlier be left as 
an enigma lor the reader to solve. This is the last. of the inscriptiovs 
of Bassein existing there, as none has escaped. soarclK It rinis thus : — 
KSTAS CASAS S 
EAIIA BATUADK 
SAM EAFAt^E 
SAE ... NO ANO. DE 
1(317. PUR MA 


tivaumu Jlistorico^ ut p. ^74, 
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DADO DO rboM 
E DO RCLA |l. 0 
O MAENCOICAE 
DON OLOI A 


20 

NIALFEIAC 

AELACDELE. 

SE ESUL OD 

AEN ... SE SE SOMO 
DIE CIO AGNEF 
CAN PAAIEINI 
MAAPOllMNATND 
VPOllESLMDIAO 

This slab is about 5 J feet long by 2 feet broai.. 

It is iiiJitter for melancholy reflection that most of the families 
formerly living in this quarter, whose fathers reared tliesc stately 
cdiiiees, are now extinct. - 

In proximity to the above huildings, in a square which overlooks 
the road, are the; ruins of the Chapel of N. H. da Annunciada, whicli 
was under the charge of the Augustins. The altar of this chajiel, 
in defiance of the usages observed ^in similar temples, faces the north. 
Tlie front presentrj two arclies, the ujqier one being ratlier larger than 
the lower. The yaulted cliancei, which has some jiainted mouldings 
on it, lias considerably fallen in o./ the left side, but the walls, with 
four lateral windows, are still well p^rescrvetl. 

Thus far the ruins liassein. But architectural remains arc not 
the only monuments of tho* Portuguese s\Vay at Bassein. It was one 
of the centres from whicli radiated tlic iuliueiice of their ,]K)lity, the 
effects of whicli arc yet discernible in the religion and race they left 
behind ; and when all that is made up of stone and mortar is entirely 
swept off tlie eartli’s surlace, or washed away by the action of the annual 
deluge that attends every monsoon, there will yet remain in l^assciii 
and its vicinity vestiges of a kiqd Var^iore lasting tliau the materials, 
tliat ai;p liable to changes and permutations decreed by Nature. 

One cannot venture to presume tlio estimation in which this sort 
of traces of tlieir loijner rule in India is held by tbe tliouglitful iu 
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Portugal ; 0110 cannot be sure Jhotlicr tiiat country does feel at ali 
proud of tlieso inoimments of 7 social amelioration and moral and 
religious regeneration,” planted by her adventurous sons m both tliC 
Avestern and eastern coasts of our peninsula. Of one thing, however, 
he may be certain, that the Christianity of Bassein and the neighbour- 
ing villages is but a mixture of Christian dogma and Hindu ritual, of' 
Roman Catholic liturgy and Pagan ceremonial ; it is in fact a religio 
sui generis. It has been undergoing so many phases of sparmodic 
progress and retrogression, that a treatise replete with intercs^ig 
detailK, might be written on the subject It is not seldom that several of 
these so-called native Christians have renounced Christianity and 
reverted to the hiith of their fathers, then forsworn the latter 
and embraced Christianity again. If one Averc to meet a speci- 
men of these strange ] eoplc and ask his name, he would incon- 
tinently re])ly that Irs name was Bairu, Jania, or other such 
Hindu name common enough among tjie Koli tribes. Then if asked 
the name of his father or grandfather, it would surprise the in- 
quirer to learn that he bore the designation of Joai^ Fenmndes, Pas- 
coal da Silva, &c. 

The untutored state of their minds and their love of mimicry 
is displayed to the utmost in. *^liat religions f'^stival of the Roman 
Catholic Church in India which is termed “ Santos Passos.*’ This 
grand melodrame, Avith some farcical episodes attached to it, is repre- 
sented in everyone of their churches both in Bassein and other (/atlio- 
lic communities elsewhere, in all its serio-comic incidents and details. 
The passion of Christ — a subject otherwise too grave for such 
ridiculous exliibitions — is told witn all vividness of imagination 
by an over-excited priest in ludicrous recitals, with the accom- 
paniments of gestures more like those of a violent maniac than of a 
sober minister of the altar. Then follow images and other seenical 
decorations, Avhich at a certain stroke or ringing of a little bell at 
the command of this tonsured actor are cx])oscd to the gaze 'of 
the bystanders by the lifting of the screen, behind which all these 
theatrical paraphernalia are carefully concealed. Tlie redundant and 
highly periphrastic narrative, Avitb considerable spurious interpolations 
of liis own, of what took place\ab1)uk nineteen centuries ago on the 
mount Calvary, with Avhich the priest edifies bis auditors, is then 
croAvned by bearing the image of the Christ in procession, Avith which 
the play ends. 
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In some cliiirchcs tlie tragedy jis performed during the wliole 
of Lent in mnUipartitc acts, the /last being that of tlie Cnich 
fix-ion, whiqji, as at Ihindora, is represented with all its mournful 
effect. Usually a pktform is erected within the chancel of the 
church, or, rarely, in imnddh raised in the yard with all the stage 
'adjuncts. The comparative study of this >j>lay as acted in India 
and the famous Passion-play of Ober-^immcrgau, in the Bavarian 
Alps, Yould result, it appears, in inferences of great value to sociology ; 
toi how truly applicable to this subject, as to others, arc the words of 
Don Emilio Casielar, who in his Old Rome and New Italy says/‘ Those 
who look upon life from one side, upon time from one age, the doctrines 
of one religion only, lihmanity from one pco))le, will never understand 
the human mind.” 

In some parishes in India, when tliero are* no images to represent 
the several incidents of the )day, there are not' wanting rnagnanimons 
individuals to perform it all themselves, carefully avoiding, of’/!ourse, 
the final crucifixion. 

The history of the ‘‘Santos Passos” or Passion-play ’at Bassein is 
extremely curious. It originated with the Jesuits. The “Santos 
J’assos” were first performed in the lihurch connected with the Jesuits’ 
College of “ the Holy Paith” at (Joua^^as a secpicnco to an event of 
religious revival in lool, when the Pope, in compliance with the re- 
(j[ucst of St. Francis Xavier, granted a general jubilee for India, the 
first ever celebrated in this country. A Jesuit, by name Gas})ar Berzeo, 
established then A society of the so-called “ discii)linant(‘s/’ whose 
business it was, \,dule the preacher raised their religious emotions to 
the pitch of insanity, to chastise ificmselvcs with s(iourges, wliich in 
some instances had little iron blades attaclied to them, so as to make 
incisions into the skin deej) enough to allow the blooil to flow. Some- 
times the theopathy of tlie faithful, as is usually the case, was of so 
catching a nature that whole congregations were four^d busy in 
the process of flogging themselves. In some instances the voice 
cf the preacher, who had in the meanwhile worked hirnsclt up 
to a frenzy, was quite drowned iii the whack and thwack of the 
lash and stripe. The hysteric penitents, of course, fainted ; but then 
there were the Jesuit brothers always ready by their side to help Ihein 
into aiiother room, where consolations were liberally disj)enscd to 
them. The sermon of the Jesuit preacher was generally on the text 
“ multa flagella pcccatoris,** and at the end of it a crucifix was held 
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out to the contemplation of the cnirauced congregation, when the hardy 
“ disciplinantcs” began their wo^ of sclf-torturei This enthusiasm, 
however, could not last long, and soon gave place to the so-called 

Santos Passos,” or Passion-play, ))erformcd in successive stages in 
weekly parts during the course of Lent, which, having begun in the 
Jesuits’ church at Goa, spread, as if by infection, in a very shor^ time* 
to every Roman Catholic community in India. It was brought, first to 
Bassein by the above-mentioned J/?suit Fr. Melchior cN'uues Barreto. 

The race of the native Christians of Bassein is well known t^ us. 
The title of Portuguese — for it is but a title — assumed by them is both 
ethnologically and politically incorrect. The ])hysical and mental 
organization of this })CopIe cannot be described under one type, for they 
are pretty numerous clans of different tyi)es of the Kolis and 
Bhandiris, though perfa^ily miscible, besides the hybrid product or 
bastard offspring of svucli heterogeneous elements as a European 
soldier ^*aud a low-class native woWiii, — for no high-class woman 
would marry him, — which altogether make up the community of the 
Roman Catlmlies of Bassein and the adjacent country. They are 
extremely ignorant, nor have they any talent worth develojiing for 
anything useful, except perhaps the lower walks of handicraft, such as 
carpentry, cotton-weaving, and the curing of bacon. From the day 
Niiuo da Cunha coiifpicretl Bas..em up to the present there has not 
been a single literary or scientific celebrity among them. The highest 
ill the class are but clerks in English and Parsec otlices, where they 
carry on the mechanical work of cop'ying. Occasioiijilly a pamjdilcteer 
or two put in their appearance, but their productions are written in 
excessively bad English and worse Portuguese. Of vernaculars, except 
perhaps a little colloipiial corrupt dialect of the MarriUii, they know 
iiotlkhig, and appear to have rciutaiiced them from tlic day of their 
conversion to Christianity. . They ar i as much despised by the domi- 
nant race as by the Hindus, and might, in fiicty have got almost but of 
sight but for their occasional ebullitions of temper in doggrcl payi- 
jihlets against their parish brothers, their mipds never rising above the 
parochial lumber, although futile attempts are not uiifrcquently made 
to draw into it persons far above them and outside their community. 
As for the moral character of the hybrid race, it may be summed uj) 
in the following dictum, which has been found true elsewhere — they have 
inherited the vices of both their parents and the virtues of neither.'*' 

* ijprojpos of the vices of one class of the population. 
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Thoro is no(frsc('iy1a]it ofaiiv biirh-iOlass native ainoni^st tln'iii. This 
fact is host ])rove(f by tlieir pliysiopiouiy, \vhicli is, in slnn*t ami 
^meral outline, a rccodiiif; loreljcad, small (‘ves, prominent (‘hooh-hones, 
Aioso Slink at the root with wide nostrils, lart>-<’ month and thi(‘k lips. 
In the nnire depressed classes and those addicted to drink, tlie exiires- 
^sion of the lace is scowline; and unsteady.* Another proof of their 
low desr:ent is the spite and hatred they l?t‘ar, from /he \ery I)oltom of 
tlieir hioart, agaiuit hii»;h-elass native*;, avIio, from th/'ir natural shn^wd- 
ness^ind siiperiGiMiitelleet, seem destined to domineer over them. 

The arc*lutee1:ural remains of the Marritha sway at llassein are liiit 
two temples, hefore mentioned, the one close to the sea [;*a((‘ of I he 
Fort, and the other near the ruins of the ilisericordta.’’ They ha\i^ 
•nothin”; striking about them, except, ].!erha})s, the Nandi or saenal 
hull well carved at the entrance of the lalter temple, and to which Mrs. 
Ileber riders in her (Jiar> In terms^of praise. • 

Of JJasseiu and its'vieions administration, Captain llamilf'^i, who 
visited tliat city about IfiOo, writes:-^* It is a jilaeo of small ^-jlrade, 
))eeaus(‘ most of its riches lie dead and buried in tlieir churches, or in 
•the hands of indolent, la/y country gentlemen, who loiter away their 
days in easi", lux.ur)', and jiride, withi^ut having the least sense of the 
poverty and calamity of their eomitry.’” Tlren our antlior adds that 
lire governor was a Cajdain, and therc^esideil also the Uentrol of thv 
Nordi, whose anthorily extended over Dauiaim, Din, vK:e. ; “ hut,” he 
savs, “ the Ohureli su|ierin(ends, wliieli makes liis government both 
?measy and preearUnis.'’ — (kiplain A, Ilamiltoifs AVw Arronnt of ih^ 
Nifsl Indies, vol. ly, p. ISO. 
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ToiiVisis ilcsirolis ol' visilinj^ iIk' rfliiis of (lie loii:-; iind cilii"! ot'Cliiiul 
<iiul) l?ns^^*In. wijl riMjiiirc* jo Irani lor Ihcmirlvrs in thr ahsolutr 
, want ol’guulos, how tlir Irijis aro to lir mnlrrlnlvcn, wliich (hr mostrou- 
\iMiIrnt roTilrs, what a<^coinniO(lation is prornralih' at thosr plarrs, and 
all al)outthr sn^iply ofpnnisions lor (lh‘ sail or jo^lnlr\^ hrlorr .slarlini>;. 

'riuMlsiloi* to Chaiil has not, uniikr th{‘ one (o Jhissriii, a rlioirr 
l)(‘t\vi‘rii ,thr land and sra rontrs. JFr has hhi llu‘ ladrr, and (hr trii) 
is onr ol’ the most pirtiin'sipu^ j^id rnjoyalile^ tlial ran l)r iinai;in('d. 
HuMi' arr steam Irrrii'S idyinu; iivrry ahmaialr (l:iy, l)ri;lnr>io' uilh 
Monday, across thelJomhay harbour, rallini;,a(‘eordIni:: to rirrmnslanrc'S, 
at inon* than one bandar on the way, hut <^viun‘aliy joiK'hinii; oil’ Thnll 
and Aliha';’, and then fijoine; s(raii;*h( to Uexadamla or (Jhanl. Tin' 
slt'ain roinmnniratioii is only reindai dnriiia: (h(' lair siason, when 
i‘he steam terry starts iVom Carnae Ihmdar ('arly in tin* morning- 
((l-!h)), and after thriT; hours’ run r^elu's fdianl. The \isi(or tlum 
has almost the whole day before liiin to see the ruins, siadv r(‘pos(' 
ill the ruined eily diiriiii;* (he ni^ld, and rrji’rn the followiie^- imnniii^' 
by (ho steamer, whieh leaves l)ast;auni at da\lii:h( and (oiirlus oil' 
Revadanda, a-rrivijii^' at Hoihbay the same afternoon. 


There is no travelhu's’ hunpiloTv at (•haid ; hiil (he villagers will 
be found hospitable onouijh to alVord sheltir (o the rrapi'r(abl(! rx- 
riirsionist in thrir hovels^. Mla\inti; rvamined (he ruins of. the b'ort of 
('hani, she visitor should thru rioss Mu* Vi\rr to sir (he u’ori* pie- 
luresipie ruins of Kdfle, or the “ J/o/*ro.” I’he mosL^ ronvenirnt 

asT’ent is on the land side from the fool of (lie hill where (hr (duireh 

) • 

oj’ N. S. do (krmo is Imilf. 'Fhe elmrrh ilsrll'is worth looking- into 
for its old altars and imafces of Our Laily of ('armrl and St. i^'rancis 
d’ Assisi, transfi'iTrd there from tlie old rhurehes of ( 'haul. The aseent 
of the “Mbrro” is rather steejv afid the fooljiath narrow, i)ut from a 
little beyond the remains of the pedestal ol a cross a Hi;i;h( ol about 
forty steps leads to the top of (he hill, where the first -ati* of (he I'ort 
iS situHted. llavim’ read the inscription:, examinul tlu i;ate:, wall;-, 
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hnstionSf and (/i/? rniiis of the cistern and cimrcli with its vauftcul 
chancel, high arch and beautiful inoiiklings, wliotc paintings arc yet 
visible, jlhe visitor will do well to go to the highest point qji the ri(\gc 
behind tlic church, from whence an excellent panoramie view of the 
sea, the city of llond)ay and its suburbs, may enjoyed. The descent 
l»y the slo|)e towards thfi sea is made easy by a iVight of steps, some 
of wliieh are mouhha'iivg, while others are still in a fair ^tate of 
preservation. ^ > 

The first-class farc^ frani: Iloinlmy tfr Chanl is Us. .'t-cS-O. Pa>:sen ' 
giu’S ^>’’0 recommended to ])rovide themselves with refrt^shmeiits, nothing 
being obfainaljle on ])oar<l.^’ , 

before closiiig the sidtjeet of ("haul, two additional facts, whielf 
have been overlcHjked, may be mentioned here. The exeellent Avork 
entitled A Ili,sf.ona (If. s^Tmptisiror.s' states that, tlie Dutch (rieil more 
than oiiec to invade ^Jlnud, but without suc(‘ess. Tlic cluoniclers, 
}iow(‘ver, are absolutely silent on i-/iis point. The other fact wortlt 
rceording is that Isaac, the Armenian Avbo accompani(‘d the Jesuit 
benedict (j0(‘s, a native of Azores, to China, oiv Ids return to Imlia. 
settled himself at Clwiul.''^' 

BAbSEIN. 

The tourist to Uasscin# may,« have his eluDix^ of a trip by AAatei 
or land. Tlic former is a ])leasant route, especially on a moonlight 
night, the sail round by Thana to Basseiii, winding in and ont amongsl 
numerous little islands, with a scamery which may be ecpialled hut 
scarcely surpassed by any river or lake scene in the world, being one 
that is often resorted to by those^ho have tinui I'o spare ; hut two- 
thirds of tourists, being hard pushed for time, esjieeially iu these days 
of a Ju'gh-pressure life, will always #prcfer the j,oiiruey by railway. 

The journey by land, then, from B^omhay tp Basseiii, about tvventy- 
idiic miles, lies along the scalxjard,. aiul presjjiits no very rehiarkahle 
variety of osceuery. The route for the lirst twenty-five miles leads 
through the low lands of the westerw sides ^of the islaiuls jof Bombay 
and Salsetlo, having nothing reuAarkahle along tlic liiK?, except the 
ca\e-iemple of Jugesvara, not far from Pahadt, or, it is now called, 
liorganm Station, and tlmse of Mijndapcsvara, qv Mont-Pezicr as it 
is v ulgarly called, about ten hniles •further north. The ruins of 
Mont-l\zii‘r have already been described. The cavc-lcm])lc oB Jogee- 


Cathmj:, ut siqira^ p. 0‘J1, 
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vara, ai)(tul Vlf) I'ect stimviT, is coiisidciTd ti) lie inost ’modern oV 
Ihc Siviiite exeavatio^is ot Western India, and ot’ tlio same eliaraelei 
olVsti’ucti\n\as the toniple of AiHiiraiiJitha in the \ieinily of l^alyana. 
H is saiil to l>(‘ huilt, nYilike ^hosc of the (Unh npnri or i'ih'phanta islami 
and Vtra-V/iohi or Elora, whieh iKdon*: to tlie Soutlu'rn India typo, alU‘r 
tlieNorthern typ(‘()f thedujaratand Kajpnt (Kstrie/s, siu*li as T\athia\a(], 
Paitan.,and Mount Ahu. Tlie defiea^'y of viorkinanslnj) displayed holh in 
tlie ar^;hi(eetiire J^nd senlpturo of thy Jo^eavara eave-lenijde, thoii[:;h in 
har(vM)laclv basalt, shows it to liave been already attained by artizans 
wlio’liad aceitsilo^RMl Ihoinselves to work in softer stone — ^the igiarble 
and ealtameons sandstone of the \iortJi. 

.Beyond the island of Salsette the railway ( rc/sses. thi‘ Bassein and 
Thana eiaadv, \vith the intervenini; little island of IMnjn, or Jn, as 
it is called hv some, by a loni»; substantial amj ele;.^ant iiam bridi^e, and 
th(‘ train tluMi stojis at the Manik[)nra or* llassidn Road station. 
AVliile traversin’^ theWn-idge, the t^llrist will observe nt a distaiye west- 
ward the secaie of utter desolation among the brown moss-eovered Idgh 
walls of tlu* bort of Bassein, and the lofty spires of the rnined ehnrelu‘S 
whieh it encloses. It has an imposing appoahinec as it is api)roaehed 
from the south, which cannot fail to he impressive.’ Ono is strnek 
with the thought that when in tlie zenith of its splendour, it must 
have heen one of the i'lfiest ])b'ices on li'ie western coast, or one of tlu; 
most nourishing Christian cities in India, a thought that will be amply 
eonfirnicd by a more close observation of the ruined fortifications and its 
interesting ecclesiology. * 

At tlie Basseifi Hoad i?tation the excursionist will have Ids elioiee 
of conveyances among bnllock-c -*ts, saddle-tattoos, and pahin([nins, 
whieh are all easily jiromirahle and at a moderate charge, aei'ording to 
th(' tariff laid down by thu Collector of Thaiia, Tlieri' is (dose ^o the 
station travellers’ bungalow, wl*t.h reresid^mt messman. 01 all vidiieles 
the lTnIloc‘k-cart, ov {/Jutdd as it is called, wdiosc? primitive use appears 
t(* have been that i)f a hay-wng(jn, is tlie most interesting. It is inno- 
cent of springs, and the jog-trot of the bullocks is enougli to give oiu; 
an un])leasant idea of what a break- bone lever is ; but considering the 
novel situation, the surrounding eountry so oxcjiiisitidy beautitnl, with 
rich rice-fields, salNpans, and^swKd- water jioiids literally covered with 
the coj’date leaves and lovely blossoms and Dowers ol the sacred lotus, 
and the belts ofeoeoanut ]mlms that fiinge the road tlie whole dis- 
tance between the siatloii and the land gate of the Turt — about lour 
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miles juifl a liali, —and (lie lellowdravcKers ol'a cheerful and rcsiu;uod 
disposition, Uu* jolting will but alVord continual inVtter for nierriiuent, 
and be /elt as indispensable to the day’s enjoyment. Thu*down tiy,in 
leaves Hassciii Iload station about 4 BoiAbay time ; but this is 
ofteu altered. 

« ^ 

The visitor to the Tungardiill will liml bis route l^ing along a brld by- 
road lor the first two miles, and ^terminating at tin foot of the bill. 
It crosses a bridge, a short distance from the Manikpura station, ovt-r tlie 
slialb^w cluinnel which se])arates the island of Hass?in« from the con- 
tinent, and is a freipient ri'sort of anglers from llombay. t 

The Tuhg'ir liill is situated between the two talnkas of llassein 
and Bhixaiidi., the villages of both maiaOiing oji toMhe top. It is 
a detaelied liill of I he Koidvan, and, in common witli Mathcrau and oilier 
mountainous regions o^, India, presents a variety of sciaiery.' To the 
west and south there arc numerous ^purs, all thickly wooded ; to the 
north ami east the slopes, falling into terraces carpeted with perennial 
verdure, are steej). In two or three ])laces the sides of the lull are nut 
only steep, but bare and generally inaccessible. 

There arc six^lines of ascent to (he to[) of (he hill, hut (lie one in use 
ill tlie present eireumstanees, wlieirno route (‘an he called excelhait, 
what lies along the metalled forijii road, ^diove .^fm’redto, leailing for a 
(listaiice of two miles to the foot of the hill bet wiarn tin*' villages of An- 
cliola aiul llajavali to Gokirva.« About the latter pku'c is a shrine of Ma- 
hadeva inside i\man<]((p, and close totlie remains ol’a tank, where larg.* 
(‘arved ilagstonos are lying ahmit. The tank may liavc been devseera(i‘d 
by the Portuguese, wliohad also a hnilding there of iliVir own, the niins 
of whi(‘h are in a state that (lo(xs not permit of one’s identifying (hem 
with ^ stockaded fort or a rcsideiicoi. The ^iiiwt ])arU of the ronle to 
(lie base of the hill skirts the sontli gnd of Valiv and the norlli (•ml 
of Satavli village, where just on tlie crest of a hjlloek are the ridnsi of a 
Portuguese tower. The Portuguese, to whom all these villag(‘s helongvd, 
iiad often serious couti'sts with the Uaja of dawar, called by ^he Portu- 
guese annalists 0 Cole, ” or the king ofKolls. Tlie laller ])eiietra(ed 
with his army cpiitc up to the foot of the Tnhg;V, and in irjS,‘> 
ravaged almost all (lie villages to tl^p (xistward of.llie Ihissein island, 
the Ibjringiiesc snHVring considerable Idss, from the wooded condition 
of the country and the agility of (he Ivoli warriors, whom the annalists ‘ 

* Diogo do C'oiito, Lk'cadcif^, vol. ix., p. 2o7. 
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• lesn’ibo ns ni,»)nk(^s jinnplni^ along from (iwto frei*.',' Tlln omiiionl 
Daruiii miglil lnn'e^)i‘rhaps dt^toctcd in tlicsi* monkeys the “ missim*; 

he and^ other hiolngists are in seaWh of. Ihit, “ monkeys’Mhongh 
lliev are called hy (he‘chroj^iclers, tlie (^‘i))taiiis of Ihissein were not 
seldom coni[)elled to sign treaties of alliance witli them, who wanv 
• thene(‘forward their sti'adfast friends, 'fhe weatii^ of the I’orlugnese 
with the king of Sarceta, JaedA liana, rjnl with tin* ]\Iarathas, also 
rider t^) them.'^' ^Tiie ancestor of tliis freehooting Koli, named Jagajjpa 
Na viiik IMukiie, was the jierson who fomided ihisliltli* prineipalit v, (‘arly 
in ifu' M?li ecwit^ry, and his son was in 1311 recognized hy the/‘ourt 
'of Delhi lyider the title of Nem Shrdi.f 

From Sata\li the ifieline road ])asses through the^^^hull hanihd. of 
DhonvirA, to thf» tem]de of Sri Tiihgaresvara, t hi' legendary history ol 
which deity has heim gi\en elsewhere. The t(‘inj)lepf Tnhgaresvara eon 
sists of a*gronp of small Sipiari* hnildings, four in nmnhei’, which stand 
in a romantic little vailey almost sitl*ronnded hy hills, the slopi's ofwhiidi, 
with the land in the\alley, are held in inani for tlu‘ temple, h'lie inam 
{)oundaiy lies on tlu' top of the ascent to the hill, and the land inidndeil 
in till* inam is ipiile distinct and separate from the inam htll itsidf whiidi 
is inidnded in the forest lands of tin* dillerimt (ioveynmei^t \illages 
ivljoining eaidi otlu'r in this part of *the Kaman and Saivan mahals ol* 
the Hassein and llhivai^l! trdijkas.l' i 

Till* little teiftples of dhihgAri'syara are of a very remote origin ; hut 
it apj)ears that they wvre rehiiilt more than a hundred years ago hy 
,'"hihkaraji Keshava, a eelehrated Swr Suiiedarof Ihissidn under the Ma- 
ratha government.^ This id^ieftain’s hamfiwork is also seen inthi'lini' 
tenijiles of Vajraftai at the hot springs of (hinespuri, in the valley of 
the river Taiisa, the thermal wateis of which, although not lookeil on 
with any religicius veneration, are# freely used by all classes for jdjhi- 
tiohs, especially by till), ‘^e siilferiiig from skin diseases. Of tin* four 
tem.j)Jes^)f Tuhgaresvara, tfie largest is situated about the eimtre of this 
little jilateau. It is about ten feet sipiare, and is raised^m a jilintli 
almut twoit’eet higfi wilh^a sujTgunding platform of six feet in extent. 
The roof has la (/hniHat'nn' do’ue terminating in a smalLh/ Z'^/'/v/ or spire. 
It is closed on ;^ll si>lcs exce[)t at the entrance, wliere there is a hell 

* Chrnnista, vol. iv.* ]»p. cf srf^r^ai\i\J^uzrs v Trnffufos do Ei^lndo da India 
corn os o (hnuinai'U’.s 'i'l.sinlh>f, in the ut supra, 1674, No. 

f {S. ilDuriott’s Jiotn^h J*oi)ibny, ISJO. 

J See Proendinqs of the < ion rumfut oj liondHifj in (he Revenut Department 
between jMaieh ISGC aii.l Augu:;t 1^70. 
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:• iis|>on(l('<l fi’oin tli(‘ linlcl. Opposite* < lie* door, is flnnla^d on 

rillu*]' sido l)y n (jnhhU* or niclic j^oldiot? lln* (‘ar\Vd ioiajie* of Chafvr- 
h/iujul'i 4 )\ or ioiir-annod Sisa On tin* rij^lil, and dial of ( Jni^npat i, Wtli 
s(‘vt'ral /yr/pee.v or “ nu*rry fallows” Indiindj all Snu ared om'i* with rctl 
j)aint, arc* (lie prijn'inal doilies- tlio hoautifidly oarvod iii>nro of IVirvati, • 
without the* usual oxa^rg^ralion or monstrosity, oonnnuiiioatiuu’ hy a ^ 
qrooxo, tin* classio yro/h witl#thc pludlns, wluoli is daily JrossoJ hy the 
pujdn, who lives in the adjaeent , village of Dhondiiy, with thj* three 
transversal white lilies of the Sinarta sect and a few llowers on tin# top, 
nsuaU-y of the eonnnon Dcr Chainpa {Phnutrla (irnfuindfu). It need 
seareely Ije added tliat tlie jihallus or ///iy'i, the sexual syinhoj, althoiigii* 
non-\h*di(f, ande\en nnnu'ntioned in the ejiic poeinsol’the Iuujf(ff/f//i(( awd 
Mnhdhhdraf a or in the Amaritko.^hn, having heen ‘in later times 
introdii(!ed into the lUndu pantheon from tlie ahnrigines of (he 
south of India, althon^^-h even this assertion has been lately ‘ disputed 
hy some scdmlars, is now' very peculiar. It i^* 8iipp(;sed that the 
original 'idea of tlie symbol was got from the Sun, and mytho- 
logical analogy is in faNonr of this eonjeetiire, tlie hull in Mgyj)! and 
other eonntries having Iteen saerod to it. Just in front of this shrine is a 
little S([mv'e budding with four arelu‘s supporting a rhalhi or (*au(^|>y, 
wherein is the liguia* of a Nandi and the pair of ^Sri Datatrya's inu/nim 
or footprints. Ih'hind the prinmpal sljrine anotlua- little room, 
aliont four feet sipiare, with the image of Kali} Amardh*ana, an iiu'arna- 
tion of Krishna, holding a miga or eohra in his hands. 

(!]ose to the Xaiidi is a or S(j*narc stom* with a hole dug in tin* 
centre, for tlie jireparalion of\he // c/?2^//m or iUaktt, 

A few paces in front of this is an»<her shrine eontalning the image of 
the moidvey-god, llnnmnan, by the side ofwhieh are (he saered trees 
(he /i#/n// {Ficus refigiosa) wnd the Pu/si {Ocymum sanrlunt)^ the latter 
planted in a little llower-vaiie pedsed* on i\ jn'destah and a p*irenlar 
(li/)amc(ldi or pillar for holding lights. • * * 

About one of the eorners of this cpiadrangnlar #!i‘vel plateau is the ^ 
hut of the Bdird, or resident priest, (he iinefitorv of his ehatti'ls hvin^’ 
made up of a plain gra>s mat, a jfieee of rag, and an earthen pot. Tin* 
walls of the hut are of wattle and dah, (he principal inateiial h(‘iiig the 
<*ominon Karvi {Sf roljchntf/tus f^sjtA'ri^/us), while the thatch consists 
oi'C/iirka grass, interlaid with the leaves of the aSVV/ {Fet/rrihf Todiut) and 
Kumhhi {Purcjfa arhorca). There is a kuudu, or well, and n spring <»! 
cli‘ar water hi'hiiid (he shrines, which is used hy the above ini'iitioned 
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i^avvain common \ntli the beasts of tlie neij^hbonring lorcst. There is 
also a grove of choioil? trees, such as tl\^ |naiigo {Maurjifera i7idica)y Apia 
{l\auhinia t'acemoaa), Anli {^PlujUanthua Emhlica), and Dev V.hampa 
(Plumeria acuminata), Tl'ft' leaves of (lie mango and Apia trees are 
held by the llindus in such high esteem, as imitative of health and 
prosfKM'ity, that striivi^s of them jire used for ornamenting their doors on 
festive occasions, such as tlie Divali, Shiinga, Ac. All these objects 
appear Ao contrilriitc in imparting the plateau of the Tuhgaresvara 
sh.riixi a really enchanting and picturesejue view all around. 

This group 8f shrines is about live miles up the hill, and just as 
much froifi the summit. From tlie temple to the top of the hill the 
ascent is not only steep and much obstructed by jungle, l)\it even, in 
some j)lace8, extremely dangerous. The mule tra(*k is from three to 
four feet wide, Hanked either on one or both shies hy d(‘ep ravines, to 
cross which at full galloj) would simply amount lb seeking an inglorious 
death. It is said, hotvever, that an aseent on a mor(‘ ea.sy gradient 
is in contemplation, hut its accomplishment is in the mean while 
transferred to the (Ircek kalends. Within a sl^iort distan'ce from the 
hill summit there is a break of (bis zig/ag aseent, and tiie last }>art of 
the hill rises abru])tly. • 


' The summit of the Tnhgar ^liill c 'osists ^of the main plateau and 
the ridge, besides nunieroiis^knolls or [)oints and two consi(l(‘rahle 
separate hills on the line of ascent, wliich may perhaps h(‘ titili/ef. if 
the area of tlie plateau and ridge In^ppen to he oeenpied by hnihlings, 
dwelling-houses, and such pidjlie cdilices,— »as a (‘hnrch, bazar, liosjiital, 
Ac., — as conteinpbted, and for whicli sites have aln^ady been allotted 
and marked out, containing live acres each, at the rate of two rnf)i‘es of 
ground-rent a year. The above areii, both on tinj jilatean and ridgi;, is 
aboi^ tlirce miles long, and^iearly one mile wide at its broadest part, 
the geucr.til width being from a ijuarter to half a mile. The height. «>f' 
the hill is 2,300 feet above the level of the sea, from whidi, as the 
cro/zdies, its summit is only ten iijile.s distant, being o])en to the sea- 
breeze, there being no hill of si/e to intercept the wind. The neigh- 
bouring valleys to the eastward are notorious for being sources ol 
malaria, from which the summit is frjijc. Tlie heat is never op])ressi\e. 
The following were tbe reailingj during the month of May }H7(i : — 
at sunriso 74^ Fahr., at 10 a.m. 78^, at 4 p.m. 82^, and at 10 
p.M. 77°* The fail of rain is said to be only a few inches above the 
annual average fall of .Hombay, ^which is 80 inches ; but this is (jiies- 
34 r 
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tlonablc. The hygromctric condition of the hill ' is very high ; no 
reliable records ap[)ear, however^ (p have been madij. 

There is one tank at the Vaitariuu Point, and several sp?higs on 
summit and slopes of the liill. lleservoi/s may also be formed by 
damming several ho ^ows or fissures between spurs, whence rills are 
continuously issuing and running to waste, as well as by sinking wells in 
ilHf(*r(‘nt places near thick groves of trees, all green and vigorous, and 
which, in the absence of s])rings, would be sufficient to pnnide a 
perennial sujijily. One spring, called “ Gid[)an?,”^ fr>m/ts bepig a 
drinking-place of vultures, is conspicuous by tliese birds having, J)y their 
long residence there, stained of a light colour the otberwust* black .^nr- 
fac(i of tlie trap rock. 

The history of the Tnngarliill as a sanitarium is of recent origin. 
It ap[)ears that it was in IHlib that Mr. Hope bronglit it to tin* notiei^ 
of tli(‘ fjrovernment. From the area, / npply of water, and accessibility, it 
was tbonglit that it would rival the iMatherau bill as a sanitaviiim, and 
liraw, besides th(‘ lloinliay iinalids, those of Gujarat, from their proxi- 
mity to the bill. Tbi?;, was, however, long befoi’(‘ th(‘ opening of tin 
Suez (ku;i^al, sima; whieh event it has been praeti(‘ally demonstrated tlial 
tlu! sanitaria of Matberan and Mabablesliwar are inor(‘tban siilfieii'iit I’or 
rh(* local wants of tliose tjulTerin;; from pialari;^ and te(‘bl(‘n(‘ss bronglit 
on by long resideiua? in an enervating eliniate ; nor (an.* they have gnatia 
firetimsio^isthau these. AlUannplex ailments, tberefon', must avail t heni- 
si'lves of th(‘ lu'aling inlluenees oft^u^ Furopean eliniate, with its beneti- 
eial adjunets of a far bettiu’* aiciety, and more wbobsoine food, tbronuh 
the rajiid route of tlie Suez Gaiial. Tims Tiiugar 1,m11, as a sanitarium, 
appears to be doomed to utter forget fulness, as the 7ii()st tliat can Ix' 
niajle of it is an oeeasiorial resort for s[)ortsmen from Ibnnbay and 
Gujarat. There arc only two buugalows on the bill, one belonging 
to Mr. Hope, and the other is a. liotel cHmtaiiiing tour rooms, under 
Mr. C. de Souza, the resident imssinan at tlie travellers’ bunga- 
low at Bassein. The antiijuities of tlic TuiigAr li^ll consist ot afeweelb^ 
— which, like those of the Gnranja island, have been fdledwutli water — and 
the sculpture of a Tirthankara or eniaiieipatod Jaina. The cidls ajifiear 
to be the work of Jaiiias, and jirobably date froni tJie same period as the 
ot^#^iraina excavations of Wchttorn Hidia, being the most moden. of all, 
viz. I HG, i.e. 123 i a.d., or thereabouts. But although about six 

centuries and a half old, their isolated position had precluded the possi- 
biliiy of their ever being meddled with by others, and they appear as it ex- 





( jwftted but recently, all the iraginents and splinters tVomthe caves lying 
about in utter uegl/ct, aiul iuitoiiclied^J)y any hunian baud, just as they 
\ver(‘ sc^ittived a])out at the time the ceils were eveavated. Tlu^se ceils 
\vb(‘u tilled with water are kn^wn by the name of Vaudii sprin^^^s. 
riiey consist now altog(‘lher ol tour reservoirs, some of them supported 
'»]i pillars ; and one was ])arely avumenced when gmm ii I. They are all 
hewn o^it ot the living rock, and the Jalua monks were ])robably assisted 
in the yperation ci‘ excaNalion by thv ancient residents of the hills, who 
had^*(lug holes in stones all along the footj)ath to the cells from the 
soul hern extri'miyy of tin* hill. These hole.^ appear to have >rved 
tiu‘ purpose of huskmg ri(‘e. The cells aia* all sitnateil on a knoll 
im the northern side clo.-.e to the tank, whicdi might' hav(‘ bcim built 
at th(‘ same fime, d'h(‘ largest of the (‘(‘lls is souk* twenty ieet 
Ijy (‘ighteen. 

'fhe (jthei ’object of anticjuarian r\nrioslty on tlui Tnhgar hill is the 
>eulj)tmed ligiire of A Tirthaidxara, the fragnumts Of which v.m’e dis- 
covered n(‘ar the site markcal 21, tbrmerly occupied by llu‘ hoti‘l, now 
iransferred to a)iother sjM)t. ddie stone, which is of tr"'[), was about 
tlirei* feet s([iiare, and had, besides the tignre of the Jaiiia saint in the 
centre, some worshipjjing figures around. Tlu‘styl(‘ of drapery and the 
liead-dress appear to be of Uajputana origin. This sculpture w.is until 
lately entire, when llK’'^eoiu/dastic hotel kc'epiM*, a Homan (Catholic, 
teeliiig (pialms of (‘(\ns(‘ienc(‘ at allowing such an idolatrous abomination 
t(i exist in his maghbourhood, broke' it into jiiect'S, with the di'cided 
ap])iause of the priest, who liad cl\mbed u]) from Bassciu to bless tlu* 
hotel, whieli, in sjiite of all Iris blessings and the thoroiiglily ln(|nisitional 
Miiashing of the llindu idol to tVagn.euts, liasprov(*d a (‘onijiieti* failun'. 
The hotel has now been Ojiened for tlu* last three years, its charges are 
>ix rupees a day and (wtrfiSy but it searecly reeeives a coujile of visitors 
a* year. .* 

Ti c* geology, plants, and animals of the Tnhgar bill are just tlie 
>ame as those of Matberan.* Th(‘re is so luueli similarity bi'tv\’(‘en 
tlie flora of the two hills that plants whieh an* rare I'lsewhere, as for 
ihstan(*(‘ a eertaiii spi'eies of the Cippttria and otlu'rs, an* !(mnd only 
on the two sanitaria. Big game is ulso mueh tin* same in hoth places. 
The oantlier paiMl}fs), the Bakn (6V/tc////.v ounnfs)^ three varieties 
«if monkeys and hares, besides numerou ' species of jiartridgi's, climbers, 
woodpeckers, barbets, and several other birds of beaatifnl metallic 

* Mutfimm Hill, hy^ J. G, Smith, M.D., Edinburgh, 1871. 
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phunage, that warble, if they do not sing, appear to have their 
haljitats ecpially on both hilLs. ^ Rigors are, howe^.n’, seen oftener on 
the Tniigar tliaii on the Matheran hill ; and the sainbnr,ohog, heat, 
aid civet cat, though still abundant on the Yonner, seem to have 
disap])eared from the latter. The hill tribes of the two hills diHer 
considerably ; \.hile those or’ Matheran consist ofpiiangars, Thakurs, and 
KiUharis, the only two races found on Tuhgar at .the present jjay an^ 
tine lull Kolis and the Wiirlis. > 


P^ll^TBD AT THE BDOCATlOl^ SOCIS^Tif's PRb.SS, UYCULL* 
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Pa'^A* lino lV()ni /•;/' vij 'ilfif '-qrH ?;T 1 II iT » 

,, 7 - ,, /V*/'Sir Ifcrbfi f s /vv/// Sir 'r. 1 Io» IxtI '•>. 

o 7 ,, 7, Ijocii. 

,, 1 1 V, S Trom Ixntujii, /(;/• S.-il>\;ulri v uul Saliy.-'ulri . 

,, l.'i ,, S, ilcJo 'rau:ai-as. \ 

% 

l;’) 11, /'/;• Tamara 'ra_Li;ara ra |;V>. 

,, 17 j, /va/r/ rjS7. 

> 

(i I ,, 7) iVom lioltnni, /<;/• rrutl IIjLM. 

[}'2 ,, a, /7'/* 1(5 1 i'-' /r'/V 

,, 1 I'i ,, ‘Jl, staamd now." . ^ * 

,, l.T.) ,, S Irotn hottuin, /o/* In'JO IJSO. 

IS!) ,, 2, for vM'ii v\^A\ 

,, 20*> if 1(5 IVoiii l)oll*>m, (lu‘ Pofcr (!h n>iha lax-ti ni ol Caianp 

* l)olon;;0(i (o (lu‘ ol' St. Fraiici'-, ainl wol In 

that oi St . Dominic. 
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